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GOOD  IN  ALL  AND  NONE  ALL-GOOD. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


1  Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 
And  I  said  in  underbreath,— all  our  life  is  mixed  with  death— 
And  who  knoweth  which  is  be%t  ?" 


BEFORE  the  property  of  Col.  Montrose  could  be  divided  be- 
tween those  to  whom  it  had  been  devised,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  appraised  by  impartial  judges  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  week  after  the  reading  of  the  will,  several  gentle- 
men of  the  neighborhood  came  to  the  Hall  for  the  inspection 
and  valuation  of  the  personal  property,  the  real  estate  being 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  it. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Southern 
States,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  universal  we  believe  where  ne- 
groes form  a  part  of  the  property.  There  "being  three  heirs, 
the  negroes  were  divided  into  three  groups,  or  lots  as  they 
were  called,  as  nearly  equal  in  value  as  they  could  be  made 
without  the  separation  of  families.  These  were  numbered 
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one,  two,  three,  and  slips  of  paper  bearing  corresponding 
numbers  were  thrown  into  a  hat.  and  one  drawn  out  by  each 
of  the  parties.  Any  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  lots  was 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  money,  the  amount  being  com- 
puted by  the  appraisers. 

The  negroes  had  of  course  been  all  assembled  in  the 
yard,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  those  who  affixed  their 
value.  In  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  none  of 
those  disgusting  scenes  so  often  described,  but  so  rarely 
witnessed,  which  degrade  men  to  the  level  of  brutes,  were 
exhibited.  The  negroes,  to  whom  the  day  was  a  holiday, 
camp  dressed  in  their  best,  showing  little  anxiety,  either  in 
countenance  or  manner,  for  the  result  of  the  allotment  about 
to  be  made.  When  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  yard,  and 
the  family  and  the  appraisers  standing  on  the  high  piazza 
that  overlooked  them,  each  stepped  out  as  he  was  called 
with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  such  appendages  ;  some- 
times it  was  an  old  man  with  children  and  grandchildren  ; 
the  inspectors  saw  their  age  and  general  appearance ;  the 
family  described  their  qualities,  giving  prominence  always  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral ;  the  appraisers  consulted  togeth- 
er, occasionally  glancing  at  them  to  confirm  an  opinion,  or 
remove  a  doubt,  and  then,  the  valuation  having  been  made, 
and  the  amount  placed  opposite  the  list  of  their  names, 
they  were  permitted  to  fall  back,  giving  place  to  another 
family.  The  little  awkwardness  they  might  feel  while  thus 
standing — it  was  but  little,  as  was  proved  by  the  smiles  and  sly 
looks  often  interchanged  with  each  other  at  the  observations 
overheard — was  relieved  by  a  few  words  occasionally  address- 
ed to  them  by  the  family,  or  sometimes  by  a  jocose  remark 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  they  all  knew,  and  to  whom 
they  sometimes  replied  with  considerable  wit. 

Before  the  appraisement  began,  Donald  called  Cato,  and 
announced  to  him  his  freedom  in  the  words  of  his  father's 
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will,  "as  a  reward  for  many  years  faithful  service  and  good 
conduct."  There  was  a  bewildered,  troubled  expression  in 
good  Gate's  eyes,  until  Donald  added  the  gift  of  his  house  to 
that  of  his  freedom,  and  Mrs.  Moutrose  stepping  forward 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  not 
be  separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  who  would  be  ap- 
praised separately  from  the  others,  and  purchased  by  the 
owner  of  Montrose  Hall.  Freedom  would  have  been  a  small 
gift  to  him,  if  it  had  driven  him  from  his  home  and  his 
friends.  Assured  of  these,  he  was  pleased  with  the  thought 
of  freedom,  principally,  however,  because  of  the  distinction 
it  conferred  on  him  as  one  deserving  reward.* 

"  Tank  you.  missis — tank  you,  Miss  Isabelle.  mass  Don., 
tank  you  maussa,"  he  said,  as  each  present  shook  hands  with 
him  in  turn.  u  You  too  good :  my  poor  maussa  too  good. 
I  can't  talk,  missis,  but  Far'er  in  Heaben.  he  know." 

"  And  we  know  too,  Gato.  what  you  would  say  ;  but  stay 
a  moment,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  people  before  you  go 
down  ;"  and  standing  by  Gate's  side  Donald  told  the  negroes 
assembled  that  he  was  free,  left  so  by  his  master  as  a  reward 
for  his  faithful  services,  and  also  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
his  own  house,  and  of  an  acre  of  ground  around  it. 
"  Though  Auber  and  her  children  are  not  free,  they  shall 
not  be  separated  from  him  while  they  conduct  themselves 
well."  he  added,  yet  even  as  he  spoke,  a  flush  rose  to  his 
brow  as  he  remembered  with  a  pang  that  he  had  forfeit- 
ed the  right  to  keep  such  a  pledge,  which  could  only  be 
made  good  by  his  mother  or  Isabelle. 

As  Cato  descended,  and  stood  again  among  his  own 
people,  he  was  received  with  a  buzz  of  congratulation,  evi- 


*  This  must  have  occurred  before  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  freeing  any  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  This  law  is  of  late 
date,  and  ia  even  now  evaded. 
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dently  tendered  with  more  of  respect  than  he  had  ordinarily 
commanded. 

That  evening  several  of  the  negroes  who  had  their  homes 
at  Montrose  Hall,  went  over  to  Cato's  house,  with  some  cu- 
riosity probably  to  know  how  he  would  wear  his  new  honors. 
They  came  in  timidly,  as  if  doubtful  of  their  reception,  but 
were  reassured  by  the  readiness  with  which  Cato  rose  to  shake 
hands  with  them,  and  Auber  placed  stools  around  the  fire, 
and  invited  them  to  sit.  Auber  herself  stood  opposite  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  seldom  removed  her  gaze. 

"  I  believe  sister  Auber  more  *swonger  'dan  brudder 
Cato  is  of  he  freedom,"  said  one  of  the  visitors  after  a 
moment's  smiling  observation  of  her  attitude. 

"Swonger!"  exclaimed  Cato,  "  what  I  swonger  for?" — 
then,  after  a  moment's  pause — "  May  be  I  would  ha'  been 
swonger  when  I  could  read  dis  book,"  placing  his  hand  upon 
the  Bible  beside  him,  "  only-it  tell  me  swonger  sin." 

"  Dem  say  Miss  Charles  and  Miss  Alice  da  gwine  back 
to  de  Nort'  now,"  said  one — his  thoughts  naturally  enough 
recurring  to  Alice  from  Cato's  allusion  to  his  reading. 

"  I  been  tink  some  o'  we  would  ha'  b'longed  to  Miss 
Alice,"  said  another. 

"  We  couldn't  been  belong  to  a  purtier  young  lady  than 
Miss  Alice,  and  she  one  of  the  fambly  too — and  so  good 
'twouldn't  be  no  arbor ious  exertment  to  do  what  she  want," 
said  our  acquaintance  Agrippa,  who  was  noted  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  pronunciation,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
language. 

"  Dat  all  true — but  ef  Miss  Alice  go  to  de  Nort'  I  glad 
I  no  be'long  to  'em — why  dey  say  de  buckna  dare  so  stingy, 
dey  skin  a  flea  for  de  hide  and  tallow  !" 

"  Yo   mustn't   blieve    all   that   you   year,  aunt  Judy," 

*  Swong«r,  Proud. 
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replied  Agrippa,  c:  some  very  handsome  fine-speakin'  gentle- 
men live  in  Savannah  what  come  from  the  North." 

"  I  no  like  your  fine-speakin'  people  ;  he  talk  bery  free  wid 
he  tongue,  but  he  hand  'tan  so,"  said  Judy,  as  she  exhibit- 
ed, in  forcible  illustration  of  her  idea,  her  fist  tightly  closed. 

The  only  cheerful  conversation  at  Montrose  Hall,  was  in 
the  negro-houses.  Donald's  brow  was  ever  gloomy,  and  his 
mother  seemed  to  await  in  haughty  silence,  the  decision 
which  should  leave  her  without  a  son,  or  should  doom  her 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  to  years  of  privation  in  expiation 
of  a  son's  folly.  Respecting  that  decision,  Donald  had  never 
hesitated.  He  held  it  as  unalterably  fixed.  Should  Mr. 
Browne  so  far  modify  his  demand  on  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Symonds  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  raise  the  sum 
claimed  by  a  mortgage  of  his  own  property,  that  mortgage 
should  be  made,  and  he  would  live  on  his  pay  until  the  debt 
should  be  worked  out,  though  that  should  be  for  half  his  life. 
With  Montrose  Hall  and  Alice,  he  could  be  content  with 
few  indulgences.  But  should  Mr.  Browne  continue  obsti- 
nately bent  on  his  ruin,  his  mother  must  redeem  Montrose 
Hall,  and  the  rest  must  go.  The  rest  must  go — how  much 
misery  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words  !  what  an  un- 
fathomable depth  of  woe  to  others  and  to  himself,  seemed  to 
him  comprised  in  these  ! 

But  Donald  and  Mrs.  Montrose  were  not  the  only  unhap- 
py people  at  Montrose  Hall.  Isabelle  had  heard  enough  of  her 
brother's  difficulties  to  awaken  in  her  mind  much  vague  an- 
ticipation of  evil,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  perceived  dimly 
the  tokens  of  a  gathering  storm,  though  in  what  quarter  it 
had  arisen,  or  by  what  impulses  it  was  borne  onward,  she  knew 
not ; — but  Alice,  the  sensitive,  tender  Alice,  who  had  been 
ever  at  Montrose  Hall  a  petted  child,  oh  how  she  missed  the 
warm  heart,  in  whose  innermost  folds  she  had  been  cherish- 
ed, the  strong  arm  which  had  stood  ever  between  her  and  evil 
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With  those  kindly  eyes,  all  warmth  and  brightness  seemed 
to  have  passed  from  her  life.  Each  morning  she  repeated  to 
herself  that  it  could  be  only  grief  which  made  her  aunt  receive 
so  coldly,  sometimes  reject  so  sternly,  those  little  attentions  by 
which  she  strove  to  manifest  her  sympathy  and  affection.  But 
it  was  not  only  her  aunt  who  was  changed.  Isabelle  was  not 
quite  as  she  used  to  be,  and  even  Donald  sought  her  less — nay, 
did  he  not  avoid  her  ?  Poor  Alice  !  She  did  not  like  to  speak 
of  these  things  even  to  her  mother.  Her  mother  would  feel 
so  warmly  any  unkindness  to  her  ;  her  mother's  heart  could 
not  perhaps  turn  as  hers  would  do  to  its  old  reposing  affection 
at  the  first  word  or  look  of  kindness.  It  was,  it  must  be  but  a 
passing  cloud  ;  to-morrow  it  would  have  gone,  and  she  would 
rejoice  that  she  had  not  extended  the  circle  of  its  shadow  to 
another. 

It  was  as  well  perhaps  that  Alice  should  not  know  how 
much  her  mother  had  seen  and  felt  of  the  dark  and  cold 
atmosphere  around  her,  or  to  what  action  it  had  impelled  her. 
That  she  should  leave  her  old  home,  so  long  the  home  of  love 
and  peace,  was  an  event  Alice  had  never  contemplated — an 
event  whose  anticipation  would  have  added  a  bitter  pang  to 
her  present  sorrows.  With  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  it  was 
otherwise.  Montrose  Hall  had  not  been  her  happiest  home. 
Her  happiness  had  been  already  buried  when  she  came  there. 
She  had  found  kindness  and  sympathy  and  repose — but  not 
happiness,  at  least  none  that  would  have  borne  a  comparison 
with  the  bright  memories  of  those  earlier  days  with  which  Bos- 
ton was  associated.  There  was  the  home  which  she  preferred 
for  herself,  but  the  interests  of  her  children  had  overborne 
that  preference.  Besides,  her  yielding,  passive  nature,  needed 
some  stronger  one  on  which  to  rest.  This  had  been  supplied 
by  the  generous  old  Colonel,  when  he  said,  "  Come  to  me, 
and  remember  that  while  I  live  your  children  are  not  father- 
less." On  him  she  had  rested  unquestioningly,  with  grateful 
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affection,  and  yet  more,  perhaps  with  timid  reverence.  Be- 
tween Mrs.  John  Montrose  and  herself  the  bond  had  been 
less  satisfactory.  Always  attentive  and  polite  to  her  sister- 
in-law — she  would  have  thought  herself  untrue  to  her  own 
nobility  in  being  less  to  a  dependent  on  her  husband's 
bounty — Mrs.  John  Montrose  had  never  been  able  to  feel 
towards  one  whom  she  considered  as  an  "  inoffensive  but 
weak  woman,"  any  sentiment  more  cordial  than  pity,  some- 
what alloyed  by  contempt.  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  was 
grateful  for  the  courtesy,  but  too  sensitive  not  to  feel  the 
want  of  cordial  sympathy  in  her  hostess.  She  had  been 
not  inoffensive  only,  but  actively  kind,  whenever  occasion 
had  been  afforded  her,  but  she  had  never  sought  an  intimacy 
which,  between  two  such  opposite  spirits,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  establish  and  yet  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
Thus  thirteen  years  had  passed  in  peace  and  apparent  good 
will,  while  each  was  held  in  her  sphere  by  the  attraction 
of  a  more  powerful  nature.  Now  that  was  gone ;  and  while 
her  hatred  to  Mr.  Browne  had  aroused  in  Mrs.  John  Mon- 
trose a  feeling  of  positive  dislike  to  her  sister-in-law,  the 
legacy  of  her  husband,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  would 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished,  had  removed  the 
strongest  bond  upon  her  forbearance.  She  could  not  be 
rude,  but  to  her  sister-in-law,  as  to  Alice,  she  was  increas- 
ingly cold.  This,  it  may  be,  had  only  quickened  the  deci- 
sion of  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  to  return  to  Boston,  and  place 
herself  and  the  fortunes  of  her  children  under  the  control 
of  her  brother,  for  whose  judgment  she  had  never  ceased 
to  entertain  the  highest  respect.  Had  Charles  been  with 
ner,  she  would  not  have  thought  of  taking  such  a  step 
without  consulting  him.  Her  timidity  craved  an  adviser, 
and  she  turned  to  Donald,  but  the  stern,  gloomy  silence 
with  which  he  heard  the  few  remarks  she  ventured  on,  re- 
pelled her.  She  thought  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  but  it  hardly 

VOL.  II.  1* 
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seemed  honorable  to  disclose  to  him  some  of  the  domestic 
changes  which  actuated  her.  Of  Alice  she  never  dreamed 
as  an  adviser  ;  she  was  still  to  her  the  child,  to  be  petted 
and  shielded  from  every  touch  of  sorrow ;  she  knew  not  the 
strength  that  was  dawning  within  her,  strength  that  would 
one  day  be  her  own  stay.  And  so  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 
as  soon  as  the  legacy  of  Col.  Montrose  was  announced  to 
her,  stating  her  desire  to  place  it  in  his  hands  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  best  advantage  of  her  children,  and  also 
to  make  her  future  home  as  near  him  as  she  could  conveni- 
ently. To  this  letter  she  received  as  speedy  an  answer  as 
the  slow  mails  of  those  days  permitted.  Mr.  Browne  wrote, 
with  more  cordiality  than  was  usually  exhibited  in  his  style, 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  his  sister's  in- 
terest, and  that  he  would  come  on  for  her  himself  and  bring 
Alice  and  her  to  his  house  in  Boston,  where  they  might  make 
their  arrangements  at  leisure  for  their  future  home.  Grati- 
fied by  such  a  proof  of  interest  as  her  brother's  leaving  his 
home  and  encountering  a  double  voyage  to  become  her  es- 
cort afforded,  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  sought  Alice  in  her 
own  room,  where  she  often  sat  of  late,  and  communicated 
to  her  the  history  of  her  anxieties,  her  application  to  her 
brother,  and  lastly  of  the  very  kind  answer  she  had  received, 
which  she  placed  in  her  hands  for  her  perusal.  Alice  heard 
her  with  an  agitation  which  she  vainly  strove  to  hide.  Her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  though  she  shed  no  tears,  the  trembling 
of  the  hands  in  which  she  held  the  letter,  gazing  steadfastly 
upon  it  long  after  she  had  finished  reading  it,  and  the  fal- 
tering of  the  voice  in  which  she  answered  her  mother's 
question,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Alice?"  showed  how 
deeply  she  was  moved.  Her  words  were  few. 

"  You  have  done  rightly,  mother,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  darling,"  and  the  fond  mo- 
ther bent  and  kissed  her  cheek.  Then  as  she  felt  its  fever- 
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ish  flush,  she  added,  "  It  will  be  painful  to  you  to  part  with 
your  cousins,  I  dare  say — but  you  know.  Donald  will  not  lie 
here  ;  and  by-and-by  he  may  come  and  bring  you  back,  and 
then  when  it  is  my  child's  home,  I  too  will  come  back  to  it." 
Alice  tried  to  smile,  but  there  was  a  voice  in  her  heart 
whispering,  "  It  will  never  be  my  home  again."  It  was  a 
whisper  she  did  not  communicate,  for  she  had  long  learned 
that  first  lesson  of  self-command  taught  hy  a  generous  spirit, 
to  be  silent  on  what  could  only  give  pain.  Long  after  her 
mother  withdrew,  she  sat  where  she  had  left  her,  gazing  from 
the  window  beside  her.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  light  of  a 
bright  October  afternoon  had  faded  into  the  dusky  twilight, 
when,  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  wrapping  herself  in  a  large 
shawl,  she  listened  for  a  ^moment  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  finding  all  still  below,  glided  down ;  and  passing  out  of 
the  back  door  of  the  house,  walked  rapidly  through  the 
yard,  the  orchard,  and  a  belt  of  woods  beyond,  till  she  be- 
lieved herself  beyond  the  reach  of  observation ;  then,  turn- 
ing into  another  path,  she  proceeded  more  slowly  towards 
the  grave-yard,  whose  dark  cypresses,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  column  or  tablet  gleaming  among  them,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape.  There  was  a  grave  on 
which  she  had  never  yet  dared  to  look,  but  now  that  she  was 
soon  to  leave  Montrose  Hall,  how  soon  she  knew  not — that 
must  depend  on  the  winds  and  waves  that  bore  her  uncle 
thither — she  felt  a  strange  longing  to  look  upon  it,  to  bring 
herself  near  the  inanimate  form  that  lay  beneath  it ;  the 
form  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  her  comforter  in  every 
sorrow,  her  protector  from  every  evil.  It  seemed  as  if  even 
in  that  nearness  there  would  be  soothing.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  she  entered  that 
home  of  the  dead.  She  stood  beside  the  grave  she  sought, 
but  though  she  uttered  the  beloved  name  in  accents  of  the 
deepest,  bitterest  sorrow,  those  accents  pierced  not  the  dull, 
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cold  ear  of  death.  The  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  cypress,  alone  broke  the  stillness  that 
succeeded  ;  till  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  and  resting 
her  head  upon  the  column  beside  her,  she  broke  forth  into 
passionate  weeping.  A  cold  and  trembling  hand  was  laid 
on  hers,  and  starting  with  something  of  superstitious  dread, 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Donald  bending  over  her.  Throwing 
his  arm  around  her,  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  still 
supporting  her  in  his  embrace,  he  laid  her  head  tenderly  up- 
on his  shoulder.  She  was  unable  immediately  to  check  her 
sobs,  and  he  said,  "  Hush,  Alice  !  hush,  dearest !  you  have  no 
need  to  weep  thus — it  is  only  self-reproach  that  should  make 
grief  inconsolable." 

Still  Alice  wept,  but  her  tears  fell  more  gently,  they 
were  less  bitter.  In  truth  there  was  something  inexpressi- 
bly soothing  to  her  in  the  tenderness  of  Donald.  It  was 
like  coming  from  the  darkness  and  coldness  of  a  December 
night  abroad,  into  warmth  and  light.  She  had  felt,  of  late, 
much  like  a  child  accustomed  ever  to  the  tender  care  of 
home,  that  finds  itself  astray  on  such  a  night ;  and  now  she 
was  at  home  again.  She  made  no  effort  to  escape  from  his 
embrace,  and  even  after  she  had  ceased  to  weep,  her  head 
still  rested  where  he  had  placed  it.  His  caresses  were  so 
gentle  that  she  forgot  for  a  time  all  but  the  old  home  love 
that  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength.  At  length  she  raised  her  head  and  said  gently, 
u  Oh  Donald  !  what  made  you  all  so  cold  to  me  ?  I  was 
very  miserable.  I  began  to  think  that  no  one  cared  for  me 
but  my  mother  and  Charles — that  all  other  love  for  me  was 
buried  here." 

"  And  would  the  loss  of  my  love  pain  you,  Alice  ?" 
He  touched  a  jarring  chord.   She  hesitated  a  moment, then 
as  she  withdrew  from  the  arm  still  clasped  around   her   she 
answered  :  "  The  bonds  which  have  been  weaving  for  thir- 
teen years  are  not  easily  broken,  Donald." 
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We  said  the  chord  jarred,  and  so  it  did ;  for  the  passion- 
ate expressions  to  which  he  had  accustomed  her,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  love  to  which  he  seemed  to  refer,  would  have  been 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene,  and  the  feelings  of 
that  moment ;  and  yet  we  doubt  whether  there  was  not  a 
little  feminine  evasion  in  her  answer.  For  though  there 
might  lie  a  deeper  fountain  in  her  heart  than  any  Donald 
had  stirred,  though  even  the  shadow  of  another  memory 
might  have  floated  over  that  fountain — in  the  sorrow  and 
the  estrangement  of  the  last  few  weeks  all  had  been  forgot- 
ten but  the  old  accustomed  ties ;  and  to  have  felt  herself 
again  Donald's  dearest  friend,  the  daughter  of  his  mother, 
and  the  sister  of  Isabelle  ;  aye,  even  to  have  felt  that  the 
home  she  had  so  lately  mourned  as  lost,  was  to  be  hers 
again,  hers  while  she  lived,  and  that  in  death,  she  should  be 
laid  to  rest  among  its  cypress  shadowed  graves  with  kindred 
dust ;  she  would  have  willingly  relinquished  the  right  to 
dream  of  a  more  perfect  joy.  Without  seeming  to  heed  her 
withdrawal,  Donald  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  drawing  it 
within  his  arm,  said,  "  Come  with  me,  Alice,  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you,  much  which  I  cannot  say  here." 

She  yielded  to  his  guidance,  and  passing  through  the  gate 
of  the  graveyard,  he  led  her,  not  back  to  the  house,  but 
down  towards  the  river's  side;  and  seating  her  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  the  caving  of  the  bluff  had  overthrown,  and 
which  now  lay  so  near  the  water  that  at  high  tide  the  waves 
rippled  among  its  roots,  he  placed  himself  beside  her,  and 
wrapping  her  shawl  closely  around  her,  said.  "  Sheltered  by 
that  high  bluff,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  cold  here,  Alice.  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  allowed 
me  to  say  it  to  you  at  home  ; — you  are  not  cold  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"  No  ;  but  my  mother  ;"  said  Alice  hesitatingly. 

"  My  aunt  knew  that  I  came  out  to  meet  you,  and  she 
will  suppose  that  I  have  detained  you ;  for  the  rest,  they 
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will  hear  all  in  time.  Oh  Alice  !"  he  continued,  while  the 
calmness  with  which  he  had  spoken  seemed  overborne  by  a 
sudden  upheaving  of  the  sea  of  passion,  "  why  did  .you  not 
listen  to  me  even  with  the  indulgence  you  have  shown  this 
evening,  when  first  I  told  you  of  my  love  ?  Could  you  not 
have  forborne  a  woman's  triumph  for  the  sake  of  our  early 
affection  ?" 

"  A  woman's  triumph,  Donald !  could  you  believe  me 
capable  of  this,  and  continue  to  love  me  ?  Well  may  such 
love  give  place  to  the  coldness  of  the  last  few  weeks." 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  Alice  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
aught  that  could  offend  you.  But  when  I  tell  you  into  what 
a  sea  of  troubles  your  rejection  cast  me,  and  what  a  wreck 
of  fortune  I  made  there,  you  will  not  wonder  that  in  looking 
back  upon  that  period,  I  should  grow  well-nigh  mad." 

Poor  Alice  !  it  was  hard  for  her  to  bear  quietly  covert 
accusations  such  as  these,  and  yet  more  poor  Donald !  who 
had  not  yet  learned  that  the  origin  of  all  the  evil  he  suffer- 
ed was  in  his  own  unsubdued  will  and  undisciplined  affec- 
tions. Till  he  learn  this,  he  will  never  apply  to  the  Great 
Physician  from  whom  alone  healing  can  come. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  self-justification,  he  continued  his 
relation  of  those  circumstances  with  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted,  and  which  had  led  to  his  present  disas- 
trous condition.  Throughout  he  was  nearly  silent  on  his 
faults,  but  eloquent  on  his  wrongs.  There  was  one  exception 
indeed.  He  could  not  speak  of  his  want  of  frankness  to 
his  father,  or  of  his  having  made  his  death,  or  rather  its  an- 
ticipation, a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage,  without  the  most 
vehement  self-condemnation.  In  vain  did  Alice  use  the 
same  arguments  for  his  consolation,  which  had  once  sufficed 
to  excuse  him  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  saw  their  sophistry  plain- 
ly now.  At  length  he  approached  the  present  state  of  his 
affairs.  As  he  mentioned  the  demand  of  Mr.  Browne,  Alice 
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said,  "  My  uncle  must  be  ignorant  of  the  fraud  that  has  been 
practised  upon  you." 

"  It  matters  little  whether  he  is  or  not,"  answered  Donald. 

"  It  matters  much  to  me  ;  I  will  try  to  think  that,  though 
a  hard  creditor,  he  is  not  a  dishonest  one,"  Alice  gently  re- 
plied. % 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  satisfaction  you  may  derive 
from  such  a  belief,"  said  Donald,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  but 
there  can  be  little  honesty,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  man  profess- 
ing what  Mr.  Browne  professes,  identifying  himself  with  the 
holder  of  a  gambling  debt ;  and  pushing  a  man,  not  to  the 
brink,  but  into  the  gulf  of  ruin,  for  what  he  knows  to  be  irre- 
coverable by  law." 

"  And  is  this  debt  irrecoverable  by  law?" 

"  It  would  be.  should  I  choose  to  plead  its  character  as 
a  bar  to  its  payment,  and  so  be  dishonored,  both  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rigidly  righteous,  who  would  condemn  me  as  a  gambler, 
and  of  the  less  severe,  who  would  cry  shame  upon  what  they 
would  consider  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  payment  of  a 
debt  of  honor." 

"  I  think,"  said  Alice,  timidly,  "  that  I  can  well  under- 
stand your  preferring  any  sacrifice  of  fortune,  to  undergoing 
such  an  ordeal ;  but — forgive  me  if  I  am  foolish,  Donald — 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  any  consequences  of  our  acts  termi- 
nating in  ourselves,  are  to  be  borne,  rather  than  to  extend 
the  evil  to  others." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Alice ;  you  must  speak  more 
plainly." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Donald,  that  even  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion must  be  borne  by  us,  rather  than  others  should  suffer 
for  our  misdeeds  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  the  choice  here  is  only  between  my  own 
reputation  and  my  own  fortune.  These  men  have  no  claim 
on  my  mother  and  Isabelle." 
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"  I  know  that,  but — "  and  Alice  paused. 

"  But  what,  Alice  ?     Pray  speak  out." 

The  irritation  in  his  tone  was  scarcely  calculated  to  give 
Alice  courage,  but  she  nerved  herself  to  what  she  felt  to  be 
a  duty,  and  said,  "  You  speak  of  sacrificing  fortune  rather 
than  reputation  ;  but  you  know,  Donald,  sacrificing  fortune 
with  you  is  sacrificing  your  people ;  what  will  become  of 
them  ?" 

"  Alice  !  you  torture  me,"  said  Donald,  as  he  sprang  from 
his  seat,  and  after  a  few  hurried  steps,  stood  leaning  against 
the  branches  of  the  tree  at  her  side ;  "  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  cast  away  my  honor,  my  position  as  a  gentleman  — " 

"  Remember,  Donald,  their  well-being  for  time,  perhaps 
for  eternity,  lies  in  the  balance ;  they  may  not  find  such  a 
teacher  as  Mr.  Dunbar  elsewhere." 

"  Alice,  cease ;  it  is  cruel  thus  to  add  to  misery  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  I  will  not  live  dishonored,  and  the 
hour  which  places  me  before  the  world  as  the  companion  of 
blacklegs,  and  the  evader  of  a  debt  of  honor,  on  a  legal  quib- 
ble, shall  be  the  last  of  my  life.  This,  I  call  — " 

Her  hand  was  on  his  lips  as  she  cried.  "  Hush,  Donald  ! 
use  not  the  holiest  name  so  blasphemously." 

"  Pardon  me,  Alice,  I  forgot  your  scruples,  in  my  desire 
to  show  you  the  uselessness  of  all  urgency  on  this  subject. 
You  know  now  what  has  clouded  my  brow,  and  made  me 
seem  forgetful  even  of  you.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  you, 
Alice  ;  thought  of  you  has  been  alternately  my  consolation, 
and  my  despair.  But  you  will  not  forsake  me,  Alice,  now 
that  all  other  light  has  departed  from  my  life.  I  am  poor, 
it  is  true.  Thank  you,  my  Alice  ;  I  knew  I  might  rely  on 
your  generous  nature — "  he  said,  as  Alice  answered  his  ap- 
peal to  ber,  by  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  each  with  a  full  heart ; 
then  AHce  said,  "  Montrose  Hall — ,"  and  paused. 
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"  Will,  I  hope,  be  saved  from  the  spoiler ;  my  mother,  I 
think,  will  not  suffer  that  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stran- 
ger." 

"  And  could  you  not — I  know  nothing  of  business,  Do- 
nald— but  is  it  not  possible,  with  my  aunt's  help,  to  save 
more — to  save  all ;  and  then  to  repay  her,  as  you  may  be 
able.  If  you  must  even  transfer  your  whole  property  to  her, 
and  live  on  your  pay ;  it  will  be  better  than  to  sell  ,it  to 
strangers,  will  it  not?" 

Donald  heard  her  in  moody  silence,  and  after  a  pause,  of 
consideration  as  it  seemed  to  her.  said,  "  My  mother  has 
offered  -to  do  more ;  she  has  offered  to  burden  the  whole 
property  with  the  debt,  and  let  the  whole  property  work  it- 
out — a  business  of  a  few  years  only.  But  her  terms  are  too 
hard ;  she  asks  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  return." 

"  Oh  Donald !  what  can  she  ask  that  you  would  think 
too  much  for  this  ?" 

"  You.  Alice  !  my  last  treasure — my  life's  only  light — 
she  would  take  you  from  me;"  and  Donald  drew  her  to  him, 
and  held  her  close,  as  if  fearing  that  even  then  she  would  be 
snatched  away.  But  Alice  extricated  herself  from  his  clasp, 
and  rising  in  her  earnestness,  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  mean,  Don- 
ald, that  if  you  will  promise  not  to — to — marry  me,  my  aunt 
will  save  you  from  the  consequences  of  your — of  this  debt — 
that  Montrose  Hall  will  remain  yours,  as  my  uncle  wished 
it,  and  that  the  people  will  live  in  their  old  homes,  and  their 
old  service?" 

"  I  do,  Alice  ;  but  I  will  make  no  such  promise,  submit 
to  no  such  demand  ;  nor  will  I  suffer  my  mother  and  Isa- 
belle  to  make  sacrifices  for  me." 

"  Oh  Donald  !  Donald  !  this  is  not  generosity,  but  pride. 
What  are  a  few  short  years  of  more  economical  life — but  that 
question  is  not  for  me ;  one  thing  I  can  do,  and  that  I  will 
— I  can  remove  one  barrier  from  your  path — " 
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"  Alice,  take  heed  what  you  do !  your  coldness  drove 
me  into  this  gulf;  take  care  that  you  do  not  extinguish  my 
only  hope  of  salvation  from  it." 

"  Donald,  your  reproaches  are  cruel ;  but  hard  as  they 
are  to  bear,  I  can  endure  them  better  than  those  of  my  own 
conscience.  I  cannot  lie  down  to  sleep  with  such  a  burden 
on  my  soul  as  you  would  lay  there.  I  will  see  my  aunt,  and 
promise  never  to  cross  your  path  again." 

"  Doubtless,"  exclaimed  Donald,  passionately,  "  it  will 
cost  you  little  to  relinquish  the  poor  lieutenant ;  should  I 
again  be  master  of  Montrose  Hall,  you  may  see  differently.3' 

The  blood  rose  to  the  brow  of  Alice,  and  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  moon,  Donald  thought  there  was  both  pride  and 
passion  in  her  glance,  as  she  lifted  her  head  to  reply  to  him ; 
but  as  she  looked  at  him,  the  glance  softened,  tears  burst 
forth,  and  seating  herself  again,  she  dropped  her  head  into 
her  hands  and  wept  passionately.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
irresolute,  then  throwing  himself  down  beside  her,  he  drew 
her  again  to  the  shelter  of  his  arms  and  whispered  words  of 
endearment  and  of  self-accusation.  As  her  sobs  died  away, 
he  attempted  to  raise  her,  saying,  "Come,  dearest;  you  have 
been  too  much  agitated  this  evening ;  come  home  with  me 
now.  We  will  talk  of  this  some  other  time  ;  to-morrow,  when 
you  have  rested,"  he  said,  as  he  found  her  resist  his  efforts 
to  lift  her  from  the  seat. 

"  There  can  be  no  rest  for  me,  Donald,  till  I  have  done 
what  I  ought  to  do  in  this  business ;  it  is  very  hard  to  me, 
Donald — oh,  how  hard  !  There  is  not  a  leaf  or  a  pebble  at 
Montrose  Hall  that  is  not  dear  to  me — how  much  dearer 
are  the  friends,  who  have  lived  here  with  me  !  Oh  Donald! 
do  not  make  this  hard  duty  harder." 

"  What  duty,  Alice  ?  I  cannot  see  what  you  have  to  do 
with  my  acceptance  or  rejection  of  my  mother's  proposals." 

"  Nothing.  Donald,  nothing  except  to  stand  aside,  to  be 
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no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  my  aunt's  generous  inten- 
tions ;  to  offer  no  temptation  to  you  to  grieve  your  mother, 
and  wrong  your  dependents." 

With  a  passionate  exclamation  he  would  have  started 
from  her  side,  but  she  caught  his  arm,  and  clung  to  him  as 
she  cried,  ';  Oh  Donald  !  I  am  very  lonely — part  not  from  me 
in  anger  ;  if  we  may  not  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  have 
been,  let  us,  at  least,  never  be  less." 

She  strove  to  look  into  his  face,  but  he  kept  it  steadily 
averted. 

With  a  heavy  sigh — rather  a  sob,  Alice  resumed,  "  You 
will  not  speak  to  me,  or  even  look  at  me,  Donald  !  Have 
you  no  pity  for  me  1  Think  what  I  am  losing — home,  and 
friends,  and  all.  Of  all  that  have  loved  and  cherished  me 
so  tenderly,  none  left  but  my  mother,  and  my  poor  Charles, 
if  he  be  indeed  alive  ;  and  I  must  leave  the  dear  old  nest  and 
go  out  into  this  cold,  strange  world.  Oh  Donald  !  can  you 
think  of  that,  and  not  pity  me,  and  not  say  one  word  to 
comfort  me  ?" 

There  was  a  simple  pathos  in  her  words,  and  yet  more  in 
her  tones,  which  Donald  could  not  hear  unmoved  ;  but  still  the 
passion  in  his  heart  overbore  the  tenderness,  and  he  replied, 
"  If  you  loved  me,  Alice,  you  would  not  go.  Once  mine, 
your  home  would  be  here,  and  whatever  storms  came,  we 
would  meet  them  together." 

"  Do  not  say  if  I  loved  you,  Donald  ;  what  else  have  I 
to  love  but  you  and  yours  ?  I  would  not  deceive  you,  Donald, 
for  the  world.  You  know  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  any  change  in  our  relations  ;  I  could 
not  help  that ;  still  I  loved  you  dearly,  Donald,  and  because 
you  and  my  uncle  wished  it.  I  tried  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  thought ;  and  when  he  died,  I  felt  that  a  common  grief 
had  made  us  one.  And  besides,  I  was  so  lonely,  I  wanted 
some  one  to  love  and  cherish  me  as  he  had  done,  and  my 
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heart  turned  to  you.  Then  this  evening,  Donald,  when  you 
came  to  me  after  such  long  coldness,  and  soothed  me  so 
tenderly,  my  heart  clung  to  you  as  it  had  never  done  before, 
and  oh  !  it  is  so  hard  to  unclasp  it.  You  are  stronger  than  I 
— help  me !  oh,  help  me,  Donald,  to  do  right." 

<:  Alice,  my  darling  Alice,  I  can  see  no  wrong  in  what 
I  ask." 

The  coldness  was  gone  from  his  heart  and  from  his 
voice. 

"  But  if  I  see  it,  Donald — if  I  see  it — and  I  do,  it  will 
be  sad  to  leave  you,  and  Isabelle,  and  my  aunt,  unkind  as  she 
is,  and  to  go  forth  an  unloved  wanderer ;  but  better  this,  far 
better  than  Monfrose  Hall,  and  your  love,  with  my  aunt's  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  memory  of  your  people  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  the  reproach  of  my  own  heart,  and  the  absence 
of  God's  blessing.  Be  generous,  dear  Donald,  strengthen 
me  to  do  right ;  for  should  I  yield  to  this  great  temptation) 
I  shall  never  know  peace  again." 

And,  while  she  pleaded  thus,  she  withdrew  not  from  his 
supporting  arm,  she  rested  on  him  with  the  confidingness  of  a 
sister,  and  he  felt  in  the  touch  of  the  hand  clasped  in  his,  he 
saw  in  the  tearful  eyes  uplifted  to  him,  that  her  words  were 
the  perfect  expression  of  her  heart.  And  her  weakness 
triumphed.  He  was  soothed  by  her  acknowledgment  of 
the  pain  with  which  she  would  leave  him  and  his  home ;  her 
appeals  to  him  to  help  her  against  himself  aroused  all  that 
was  noble  in  his  nature,  and  he  felt,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
that  he  could  endure  any  thing  himself  to  justify  her  confi- 
dence and  secure  her  future  peace. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  Alice,"  he  said,  "  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  do  right ;  and  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  ever  love  you 
dearly,  and  so  will  Isabelle,  and  my  mother  too,  when  this 
dark  day  has  passed.  Come,  now  we  will  go  home." 

She  rose,  and  leaning  on  his  arm  proceeded  homewards 
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in  silence.  As  they  entered  the  piazza,  he  raised  the  hand 
that  rested  on  his  arm  to  his  lips,  and  said  softly,  "  Go  to 
your  room,  dear  Alice,  you  are  too  weary  to  sit  up.  I  will 
tell  my  aunt  so." 

"  Thank  you,  Donald.  I  am  very  weary  ;  good-night," 
and  so  they  parted. 

When  Isabelle  came  into  her  room  that  night,  she 
thought  that  Alice  slept,  and  advancing  softly  to  her  bed- 
side, she  stood  looking  upon  her  by  the  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp  for  a  moment,  and  then  bending  over  her,  she  touched 
her  cheek  lightly  with  her  lips.  Alice  smiled,  and  opening 
her  eyes  exclaimed.  "  Is  that  you,  Bella?" 

';  Alice,"  said  Isabelle,  "what  is  this  about  your  going 
away?  Donald  gave  me  some  mysterious  hints,  which  I  could 
understand  in  no  other  way.  But  surely  you  do  not  think  of 
leaving  Montrose  Hall ;  why  should  you  go  away  from  us  ?" 

"  I  must  go  where  my  mother  chooses,  you  know.  But 
you  will  not  forget  me.  you  will  love  me  still,  Bella." 

"  Love  you  !  to  be  sure  I  shall,  and  have  you  back  here 
too  ;  that  is,  if  you  go.  But  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  ; 
I  must  set  Mr.  Dunbar  to  talk  with  my  aunt." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,  Bella,  we  must  go.  It  has  cost  me 
many  tears,  but  I  am  comforted  now — I  would  rather  that 
you  should  love  me  absent,  than  be  cold  to  me  present." 

As  Alice  spoke  she  threw  her  arm  around  her  cousin's 
neck,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  And  have  I  been  cold  to  you,  my  poor  Ally  ?  It  may 
be  so,  for  I  have  been  absorbed  in  selfish  sorrow ;  I  am  not 
very  happy,  Ally." 

"  I  know  it,  Bella," — Isabelle's  face  flushed  as  if  Alice  had 
said,  "  I  know  the  cause  ;"  but  Alice  proceeded  as  if  she 
had  not  noticed  it — "  I  wish  you  would  promise  me,  Bella,  to 
tell  all  your  sorrows" — Isabelle's  color  rose  higher,  and  she 
would  have  removed  from  the  bed,  had  not  Alice  still  kept 
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her  arm  clasped  around  her — "  to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father. 
He  can  either  remove  the  cause  of  our  sorrows,  or  help  us 
to  bear  them,  you  know." 

Isabelle  answered  only  by  another  good-night  kiss,  and 
Alice  fell  asleep  with  a  happier  heart  than  she  had  had  for 
many  a  day.  Love  was  to  her  what  light  is  to  a  flower. 

The  next  day,  Alice  had  determined,  should  not  close 
without  removing  from  the  mind  of  her  aunt  all  anxiety 
respecting  Donald's  engagement  with  her.  Doubtless  a 
little  pride  mingled  with  this  determination  ;  yet  Alice  did 
not  willingly  admit  this  alloy,  nor  did  she  leave  her  room 
without  seeking  the  purifying  influences  of  Him  to  whom  our 
motives  are  known  as  certainly  as  our  actions.  To  Donald 
himself  she  could  feel  no  pride.  Indeed,  the  increased  ten- 
derness of  his  manner,  and  the  unreserved  affectionateness 
of  hers,  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  her  aunt,  who  grew  cold- 
er and  sterner  as  she  marked  the  change.  Unwilling  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Donald,  Alice  waited  until  her  aunt 
left  the  breakfast-room,  and  followed  her  into  the  hall,  to  ask 
a  private  interview.  With  the  quick  instincts  of  the  heart, 
however,  Donald  had  divined  her  purpose  ;  and  before  Mrs. 
Montrose  could  answer,  he  stood  beside  them,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  Alice  said,  "  Take  care  what  you  do, 
Alice.  Make  no  promises  for  me." 

"  We  will  do  right.  Donald,  and  then  all  will  be  well," 
Alice  answered  gently. 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  stopped  me  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Montrose. 
"  If  it  was,  you  will  oblige  me  by  permitting  me  to  pass." 

"  No,  aunt,  give  me  a  few  minutes  alone." 

Mrs.  Montrose  turned,  and  led  the  way  into  the  library. 
Donald  obstructed  their  way  for  a  moment,  while  in  tones 
not  less  earnest  because  they  were  suppressed,  he  said,  "  Mo- 
ther— Alice — remember,  nothing  shall  make  me  break  an  en- 
gagement sanctioned  by  my  father,  or  consent  that  others 
should  suffer  for  my  fault." 
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"  Others  must  suffer,"  said  Alice  ;  but  Donald  had  turned 
away,  apparently  determined  to  hear  no  remonstrance,  and 
she  followed  Mrs.  Montrose  into"  the  library. 

Mrs.  Montrose  stood  haughtily  erect,  marking  that  the 
interview  was  to  be  but  for  a  few  minutes ;  yet  as  her  cold 
glance  met  the  clear,  truthful  eyes  of  Alice,  the  ice  gave 
way  a  little,  and  she  asked  in  a  kindlier  tone  than  she  had 
yet  used,  "  What  is  it,  Alice  ?" 

"  Only  to  tell  you,  aunt,  that  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
your  generous  intentions  towards  poor  Donald  be  defeated 
by  any  fear  that  he  will  do  what  you  disapprove,  as  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  marry  him  without  your  consent.  I 
have  told  him  so,  and  whatever  he  may  say  in  a  moment  of 
anger  or  disappointment,  our  engagement  is  at  an  end.  This 
is  all  I  had  to  say,  aunt,  except  that  I  wish  you  could 
think  kindly  of  me  for  the  sake  of  the  past." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  would  have  left  the 
room,  but  before  she  reached  the  door,  Mrs.  Montrose  cried, 
"  Alice,"  and  she  turned. 

"  What  would  you  say,  aunt?"  asked  Alice. 

There  was  a  flush  on  the  elder  lady's  cheek,  and  a  little 
less  than  her  usual  self-possession  in  her  manner  as  she  an- 
swered, "  You  are  aware  that  your  uncle's  belief  in  this  en- 
gagement prevented  his  leaving  you  a  legacy  ;  it  is  of  course 
my  duty  to  do  now  what  I  know  he  would  have  done,  and  I 
will  therefore  pay  into  the  hands  of  any  one  you  shall  ap- 
point to  receive  it,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  your  use." 

It  was  too  much ;  the  heart  of  Alice  swelled,  her  cheek 
crimsoned,  her  eye  brightened ;  but  hers  was  a  nature  in 
which  angry  emotion  was  short-lived,  and  it  was  already 
giving  place  to  a  sadder  yet  gentler  feeling,  when  after  a 
moment's  silence,  she  said,  "  Excuse  me,  aunt ;  I  can  re- 
ceive gifts  only  from  those  who  love  me."" 

"  This  will  be  from  your  uncle,  not  from  me." 

"  I  could  have  received  any  thing  from  him,  but,  alas ! 
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he  is  not  here.  No,  aunt,  give  me  a  little  of  your  love,  at 
least  a  little  of  your  kindly  remembrance  ;  I  ask,  I  can  ac- 
cept nothing  else." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Montrose  seated  herself,  and 
with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the  place  which  Alice  had  just 
occupied,  fell  into  a  reverie.  She  recalled  each  word  that 
had  been  spoken,  recalled  each  -look,  each  movement,  and  the 
result  was  a  deepening  conviction  that  Alice  had  shown  as 
much  of  true  dignity  as  of  gentleness,  and  that  of  her  own 
share  of  the  interview  she  had  no  reason  to  be  proud.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  her  kindness  to  Alice  was  increased 
by  this  ?  The  supposition  shows  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  lady  was  humbled^  not  humble. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

"  Born  low  in  fortune, 
Yet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  must  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  it." 

a  And  if  they  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  L" 

THE  letter  of  Mr.  Symonds  found  Mr.  Browne  at  breakfast, 
and,  what  was  somewhat  unusual,  his  son  was  with  him.  To 
understand  the  object  of  this  unusual  exertion  on  the  part 
of  George  Browne,  the  reader  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  between  the  father  and 
son,  respecting  the  claims  of  the  latter  upon  Donald  Mon- 
trose.  The  losses  of  his  summer's  campaign  had  forced 
Browne  to  turn  to  his  father  for  relief.  But  neither  his  en- 
treaties nor  those  of  his  mother  could  wring  from  the  father 
any  thing  which  the  son  considered  worth  his  acceptance. 

"  Let  him  go  to  work  and  make  money  if  he  wants  it, 
as  I  made  mine,"  said  the  father  in  reply  to  the  most  pa- 
thetic representations  or  the  most  indignant  remonstrances 
which  the  feminine  mind,  always  great  in  these  two  styles 
of  eloquence,  could  devise. 

The  sentence  seemed  just,  but  only  seemed.  He  had 
been  trained  for  work — he  had  trained  his  son  for  an 
idler. 

Driven  to  extremity,  G-eorge  Browne  hinted  of  securities 
for  a  loan.  Mr.  Browne  demanded  a  sight  of  them,  submit- 
ted them  to  a  lawyer,  satisfied  himself  the  signature  of 
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Donald  was  genuine,  and  offered  his  son  five  thousand  dol- 
lars down,  five  thousand  more  on  the  death  of  Col.  Moutrose 
or  on  his  own  death,  should  that  precede  the  Colonel's,  and  an 
annuity  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  whole  claim.  George 
demurred,  it  was  far  less  than  the  value  ;  especially  as  the 
five  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  at  his  death  might  indicate 
all  which  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  from  his  fa- 
ther's estate  ;  but  his  father  would  give  no  more,  creditors 
were  pressing,  there  was  risk,  as  he  well  knew,  in  waiting, 
and  he  closed  the  bargain.  The  death  of  Col.  Montrose 
following  so  quickly,  gave  him  an  almost  immediate  claim 
for  the  second  five  thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  in  Beacon- 
street  this  morning  to  receive  it. 

"  I  almost  wish  now,  I  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  business  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  had  trouble 
with  it  yet,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Symonds. 

"  May  I  ask  what  business,  sir  ?"  asked  George  Browne. 

"  Why,  your  business  with  this  young  southern  Grandee." 

Mr.  Browne  spoke  with  irritation,  but  it  did  not  lessen 
the  smile  on  his  son's  lip,  as  he  replied,  "  Is  it  possible,  sir  ? 
I  thought  that  could  only  have  been  a  subject  of  gratulation 
with  you,  since  the  news  of  the  old  Colonel's  death.  Had  I 
held  the  notes  still,  his  death  would  not  have  surprised  me 
so  much,  for  I  know  the  devil  always  helps  his  own." 

"  Speak  more  reverently,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Of  the  devil,  father?" 

"  Pooh,  sir,  leave  your  nonsense  and  be  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  can  ;  perhaps  the  reading  of  that  letter  may 
tend  to  make  you  so,  for  I  think  it  strongly  insinuates  what 
would  send  you  to  a  state's  prison,  if  it  were  true." 

"  Is  the  insinuation  strong  enough  to  support  a  prosecu- 
tion for  defamation  of  character,  sir  ?  If  so,  I  may  make 
some  money  out  of  it." 
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"  The  letter  is  written  by  a  lawyer,  winch  is  answer 
enough  to  your  question ;  but  though  keeping  cautiously  out 
of  reach  of  such  a  result,  he  intimates  plainly,  that  only  the 
want  of  evidence  prevents  his  making  a  direct  charge  of 
fraud,  and  moreover  that  the  character  of  the  debt,  if  his 
principal  chose  to  plead  it,  would  bar  its  recovery." 

"  Well,  my  good  sir,  according  to  his  own  showing  I 
think  we  are  both  safe  enough.  The  want  of  evidence  can 
only  be  supplied  by  sending  a  summons  after  Richard  Gra- 
hame — " 

"  Who  is  dead." 

"So  the  papers  and  letters  from  South  America  say; 
and  as  to  the  character  of  the  debt,  his  principal  will  never 
plead  that,  for  it  was — " 

"  Stop,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Browne,  "  I  wish  to  know 
nothing  about  it ;  I  have  paid,  and  am  paying  good  money 
for  it ;  to  me  it  is  a  lawful  debt,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
confidant  of  your  vices." 

"  That  is  right,  father,"  said  George  Browne,  with  no 
anger  apparent  in  look  or  tone,  " ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  Still,  in  consideration  of  what  you  do 
not  know,  and  as  neither  the  poor  devil  who  owes  it,  nor  I, 
dreamed  that  the  whole  amount  would  fall  due  so  soon,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  some  reduction  on  the  claim,  provid- 
ed he  pays  it  at  once.  You  know,  with  the  amount  you 
pay  me,  you  can  do  it  and  still  make  a  pretty  penny  out  of 
the  affair." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  sir."  said  Mr.  Browne 
angrily,  as,  pushing  his  chair  from  the  table,  he  gathered  up 
his  letters,  two  or  three  of  which  he  had  not  opened,  stuffed 
them  into  his  pocket  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Know  nothing  about  it !  the  devil  I  don't !"  exclaimed 
George  Brown  as,  having  seen  his  father  out  of  the  room,  he 
examined  attentively  a  slip  of  paper,  received  from  him  that 
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morning,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  call  on  the  Bank 
of  Massachusetts  for  five  thousand  dollars  ;  then,  folding  it 
carefully  and  replacing  it  in  his  pocket-book,  he  rose  and  sal- 
lied out,  apparently  well  pleased  with  himself  and  the  world. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  the  tone  of  his  son, 
which  either  awakened  a  doubt  or  confirmed  one  already  ex- 
isting in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Browne,  respecting  the  safety  of 
his  claim  ;  for  a  fortnight  after  this  conversation,  being  the 
day  succeeding  the  conversation  between  Alice  and  her  cou- 
sin, given  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Symonds  rode  over  to 
Montrose  Hall,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  just  received,  in 
which  Mr.  Browne  offered  to  relinquish  the  notes  of  Donald, 
upon  the  immediate  payment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

"  Immediate  payment !"  exclaimed  Donald,  on  hearing 
this.  "  How  does  he  suppose  that  is  to  be  accomplished  1 
He  knows  my  property  does  not  consist,  like  his,  of  bank 
stock  and  city  houses,  which  may  be  turned  into  gold  in  an 
hour." 

"  I  thought  of  that  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Symonds,  ll  but 
we  must  do  something  to  nail  this  offer ;  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  off,  you  see." 

"  But  what  is  the  something  we  can  do  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  property  will  bring  fifty  thousand 
in  the  market." 

Donald  walked  once  or  twice  across  the  floor  before  he 
replied,  "  I  must  have  time  in  selling  it,  that  my  people 
may  be  able  to  select  their  owners.  I  will  not  sell  them 
without  consulting  their  wishes,  to  any  one." 

Donald  continued  to  pace  the  floor  for  some  time,  while 
Mr.  Symonds  sat  silent. 

At  length  this  gentleman  said,  "  I  tried  Uriah  Gold  wire  ; 
I  know  he  can  always  command  money,  and  is  generally 
willing  enough  to  lend  it  on  bond  and  mortgage," 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Donald  quickly. 
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"  Very  little,  when  he  found  I  was  acting  for  you  only ; 
but,  I  think,  could  I  have  offered  a  mortgage  on  the  whole 
property,  he  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  lend  thirty 
or  forty  thousand." 

"  Where  could  he  get  such  a  sum  ?" 

"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  speak  positively  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  he  is  backed  by  some  company  at  the 
North.  He  certainly  has  great  command  of  ready  money, 
besides  having  purchased  some  valuable  property,  though  he 
came  among  us,  some  twenty  years  ago,  poor  enough." 

"  Was  he  not  a  teacher,  once  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  schoolmaster,  shopkeeper,  any  thing  for  mo- 
ney— but  shaving  notes  was  his  most  profitable  employment 
till  his  last  visit  North,  some  ten  years  ago,  when  I  think 
he  must  have  made  an  engagement  with  some  banking  com- 
pany, by  which  he  is  enabled  to  make  larger  loans  on  good 
security.  Southern  improvidence  yields  a  good  crop  to 
Northern  capital  and  thrift,  and  our  eight  per  cent,  interest 
in  Georgia  is  a  great  temptation  to  New  Englanders,  who 
can  get  but  six  per  cent,  at  home." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  man  ;  yet.  what  would  be  the 
use  ?  Should  he  even  advance  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
us,  where  should  I  find  the  rest  ?" 

"  There  are  ten  thousand  dollars  in  State  Stock." 

"  Only  a  third  of  which  is  mine." 

"  But  your  mother  and  sister  are  both  willing  to  sell  out 
for  such  an  object." 

"I  cannot  consent  to  that,  and  even  if  I  should — " 

"  It  would  not  be  sufficient,  you  would  say.  But  you 
have  forgotten  your  crop,  which,  injured  as  it  was  by  the 
storm,  is  doubtless  still  good  for  some  thousands." 

"  But  the  crop  has  to  be  prepared  for  market." 

"  Your  factor  would  advance  liberally  on  it,  and  if  more 
were  necessary  your  friends  would  make  it  up." 
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"  And  my  mother  and  sister  lose — " 

"  Nothing — that  is,  unless  there  should  be  a  most  unac- 
countable reduction  in  the  value  of  property.  Temporary 
embarrassment  and  constraint  is  all  they  would  endure — " 

"  They  shall  not  endure  it  for  me." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  Goldwire.  We  shall  not  need 
to  answer  this  letter,  for  Mr.  Browne  writes  that  he  is  com- 
ing for  his  sister  and  niece,  and  will  receive  your  answer  in 
person." 

Grieved  at  Alice,  and  angry  with  his  mother,  Donald 
was  grateful  for  any  interruption  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
readily  agreed  to  visit  the  usurer.  Accordingly  he  ordered 
a  gig  to  be  prepared,  fearing  that  the  distance,  which,  going 
and  coming,  was  twenty  miles,  would  be  too  much  on  horse- 
back for  an  elderly  gentleman. like  Mr.  Symonds. 

Their  road,  after  leaving  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Montrose  Hall,  lay  through  a  pine  forest.  For  eight  miles, 
their  course  was  over  a  public  road,  but  they  then  turned 
aside  into  a  narrower  and  less  frequented  path,  which  brought 
them  in  half  an  hour  to  the  small*  and  roughly  built  house 
inhabited  by  the  usurer.  This  consisted  of  two  rooms  and 
a  piazza.  About  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  had  been 
cleared  of  the  pine  trees  and  fenced  around.  Within  the 
fence  was  a  kitchen  garden,  planted  with  cabbages,  turnips, 
beans,  &c.  A  poultry  yard  was  separated  from  this  by  a  high- 
er and  closer  fence,  and  near  the  house,  stood  a  kitchen  built 
of  logs,  the  interstices  filled  with  clay,  and  having  a  clay 
chimney.  A  stable,  small  and  rudely  built,  completed  the 
improvements  which  the  usurer  had  made  on  the  natural 
features  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  poultry  cackling  about 
the  door,  and  a  sorry-looking  horse  that,  hoppled  to  prevent 
his  going  to  a  distance,  was  cropping  the  scanty  herbage 
about  the  stable,  the  only  living  creature  visible  was  a  color- 
ed woman,  who,  with  her  wrapper  laid  aside,  and  her  only 
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clothing  an  osnaburg  chemise,  and  linsey-woolsey  petticoat, 
was  hoeing  in  the  garden. 

"  Here,  my  good  maunier,  is  your  master  at  home  ?"  cried 
Donald,  as  he  drew  up  his  horse  at  the  gate.  • 

Raising  her  head,  she  looked  full  at  the  visitors,  and  tak- 
ing her  pipe  from  her  mouth,  as  she  shook  out  the  ashes  from 
it,  and  prepared  to  replenish  it  from  a  paper,  drawn  from  a  ca- 
pacious pocket  at  her  side,  she  answered,  "  Look  in  de  house, 
maussa — I  spec'  you  fin'  um  ;"  then,  advancing  to  the  paling 
she  added,  "  I  slip  you'  hoss  out,  maussa,  tie  'em  to  de 
fence?" 

"  Thank  you,  maumer, — it  may  be  well  to  do  so,"  said 
Donald,  throwing  her  a  half-dollar  in  payment  of  her  trou- 
ble. 

As  he  turned  from  her  toward  the  house,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  usurer  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  face,  leav- 
ing the  window  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  sound  of 
voices.  It  is  before  me  now,  that  long,  lank,  lean  figure, 
with  the  well  brushed  and  well  worn  clothes  hanging  around 
a  form  they  were  never  made  to  fit ;  the  sallow  face  almost 
beardless,  and  the  little  which  nature  had  given  it,  shaved 
very  smoothly ;  the  small  gray  eyes  twinkling  beneath  a 
forehead  rather  high  than  wide,  and  the  thin,  sleek,  brown 
hair  lying  closely  around  the  skull.  It  was  well  that  Mr. 
Symonds  did  not  trust  Donald  to  his  tender  mercies  alone. 
As  it  was,  the  interview  produced  only  a  promise  from  him 
to  ride  over  in  the  morning,  and  see  the  inventory  and  ap- 
praisement lately  made  of  the  property  left  by  Col.  Mon- 
trose,  and  then  to  say  what  advance  he  would  make  on  Don- 
ald's portion. 

The  morning  and  Mr.  Goldwire  came.  Mr.  Symonds  had 
been  before  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  papers  were 
produced  and  business  begun.  It  had  not  proceeded  far, 
however,  before  there  was  an  interruption.  Mrs.  John  Mon- 
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trose  had  entered,  called  her  son  aside,  and  conversed  long 
with  him  in  low  but  earnest  whispers.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  urging  a  proposition  which  he  declined.  At  length 
he  broke  from  her  impatiently,  angrily — then  she  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Symonds.  The  few  words  grew  to 
many  ;  though  he  displayed  less  feeling,  it  was  still  plain  she 
did  not  gain  her  point.  Leaving  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  re- 
cess to  which  she  had  withdrawn  with  him,  she  advanced  to  the 
table  at  which  the  usurer  sat,  making  what  seemed  most 
intricate  calculations  with  pencil  and  paper.  Without  heed- 
ing a  remonstrance  from  Donald,  she  addressed  herself  at 
once  to  Mr.  Goldwire,  whose  keen  eyes  had  marked  all  her 
movements  while  apparently  intent  on  other  things. 

"  I  understand,  sir,  you  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  loan  to  my  son." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that,"  was  the  reply  in 
the  peculiar  nasal  twang  characteristic  of  New  England. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  you  can  have  no  other  business  at  Mon- 
trose  Hall,"  returned  the  lady  with  a  pride  that  was  not 
lost  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  which  probably 
did  not  greatly  advance  her  ends.  "  And  I  wish  to  say  that 
if  such  be  your  object,  both  I  and  my  daughter  are  willing 
to  join  in  the  security  given  to  the  full  extent  of  our  means." 

"  Now,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?"  exclaimed 
the  usurer,  pushing  the  paper  he  had  already  covered  with 
figures  away  from  him.  "  You  hadn't  ought  to  kept  it  from 
me.  Why  if  you  alljine  in  the  mortgage  I  sha'n't  mind  let- 
ting you  have  the  forty  thousand  right  away." 

"  That  will  just  do,"  said  Mr.  Symonds,  "  the  bank  stock 
will  cover  the  remainder." 

"  It  will  not  do  at  all."  cried  Donald,  "  for  I  will  ne- 
ver—" 

"  Donald — my  uncle,"  faltered  Alice,  who  entered  the 
room  at  this  moment  pale  and  agitated. 
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Donald  became  as  pale  as  herself,  as  he  rose  to  attend 
her  to  the  parlor  to  receive  Mr.  Browne ;  but  even  in  that 
agitation  he  paused  to  say  to  Mr.  Symonds,  "  I  leave  my  in- 
terests in  your  hands ;  remember,  nothing  will  make  me  con- 
sent to  rob  my  mother  and  sister." 

As  he  closed  the  door  after  him,  Donald  saw  that  Alice 
was  awaiting  him  in  the  hall,  her  face  still  pale,  her  limbs 
trembling,  and  her  hands  clasped. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Alice  ?" 

"  Oh  Donald !  do  you  know  who  this  man  is  that  has 
come  with  my  uncle  ?" 

"How  can  I  know?" 

"  It  cannot  be  a  sheriff — can  it1?" 

Alice  had  very  confused  ideas  of  law  proceedings,  it  will 
appear ;  and  very  terrible  ones  of  law  officers. 

"  A  sheriff!     No  !  what  can  make  you  believe  so?" 

"  He  has  such  a  hard,  cruel  face,  and  he  looked  at  Rose 
and  Flora" — two  colored  seamstresses,  who  were  as  usual  at 
work  in  the  parlor  with  the  ladies — "  with  such  horrid  eyes — 
oh  Donald  !  I  cannot  stand  it ;"  and  shuddering  at  the  re- 
membrance of  those  looks,  Alice  burst  into  tears. 

A  surmise  of  the  truth  crept  into  Donald's  mind  as  she 
spoke,  and  without  even  a  soothing  word  to  her,  he  hurried 
to  the  parlor,  with  anger  flushing  his  brow  and  burning  in 
his  eyes.  There  he  found  Mr.  Browne  standing  beside  his 
sister,  with  the  composed  manner  of  one  conscious  of  no 
wrong,  and  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  one  who  felt  himself 
"  lord  of  all  he  surveyed."  But  he  attracted  little  of  Don- 
ald's attention,  for  there,  before  him,  in  the  home  of  his  fa- 
thers, stood  one  whose  presence  tainted  the  air  he  breathed, 
and  soiled  the  earth  on  which  he  trod.  Donald  had  never 
before  seen  one  of  this  tribe,  and  yet  he  knew  him  even  in 
the  description  of  Alice — still  more  certainly  at  the  first 
glance  of  his  own  eye  upon  him.  He  was  a  muscular, 
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brawny  man,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  large  whip.  Donald 
took  no  note  of  all  this ;  he  only  saw  and  felt,  that  the 
house  was  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  slave  trader. 

Noticing  Mr.  Browne  only  by  a  slight  bow  as  he  passed, 
he  stepped  up  to  this  man  asking,  "  What  brought  you  here, 
sir?" 

"  Well !  I  hearn  you  was  goin'  for  to  sell  your  niggers." 

Mr.  Browne  hastened  forward,  "  I  took  the  liberty  to 
bring  him  along  from  Savannah  where  I  heard  of  him,  think- 
ing " — if  the  sentence  was  ever  finished,  Donald  did  not  hear 
it. 

"  Walk  out,  sir — walk  out,  and  leave  this  place  imme- 
diately. Thank  Heaven  !  I  am  still  master  here.  Begone, 
sir  !"  he  added,  advancing  a  few  steps,  as  the  man  paused  at 
the  door  as  if  to  debate  the  point  with  him  ;  "  not  a  word — 
your  breath  is  poisonous." 

The  man  went  slowly  on,  and  Donald  followed  him,  till 
he  saw  him  beyond  the  yard,  when  he  called  to  Agrippa  to 
bring  back  the  carriage  he  was  taking  to  the  carriage 
house. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  asked  Mr.  Browne,  rushing  forth 
with  very  undignified  haste. 

"  I  will  send  you  to  town,  sir ;"  and  so  the  human  tiger 
saw  there  was  no  help  for  him,  and  glaring  upon  Donald,  he 
stepped  into  the  carriage  amid  the  smiles  of  the  negroes 
whom  the  scene  had  drawn  together. 

"  You  will  repent  this,"  he  cried  to  Donald,  shaking  his 
fist  from  the  carriage  window. 

"  Go,"  said  Donald  to  the  coachman  who  had  driven  Mr. 
Browne,  "  before  I  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  lay  my  hands 
on  that  scoundrel.  You  are  from  Wiltberger's — tell  him 
Lieut.  *Montrose  will  see  that  his  bill  is  paid." 

And  thus  assured,  the  man  drove  off,  though  not  a  little 
annoyed  at  losing  the  good  dinner  he  had  promised  himself. 
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The  flush  which  this  scene  had  raised,  was  still  on 
Donald's  cheek,  and  the  frown  upon  his  brow,  when  he  re- 
entered  the  library.  He  advanced  at  once  to  his  mother, 
and  said,  "  Mother,  do  as  you  wish — free  me  from  this  man, 
though,  by  that  act,  you  make  me  your  own  slave  for  life." 

For  a  moment — only  a  moment — there  was  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  the  mother's  eyes ;  it  faded  even  before  she  had 
said  to  Mr.  Symonds,  "  Draw  out  the  papers  that  are  neces- 
sary, and  I  will  sign  them." 

"  Your  daughter  must  sign  them  too.  as  she  is  of  age  by 
her  father's  will." 

"  I  will  call  her  when  her  presence  is  required." 

"Perhaps  that  will  not  be  till  to-morrow;  Mr.  Gold- 
wire  will  probably  have  to  return  home  for  the  funds." 

"  Well  I  guess  not,"  said  that  gentleman  with  a  smile, 
which  had  in  it  a  strange  mixture  of  cunning  and  assurance. 
"  I  guess  I  can  satisfy  the  parties  concerned,  with  what's  as 
good  as  money,"  and  he  produced  scrip  of  stock  in  a  well- 
known  bank,  and  letters  of  credit  on  several  of  the  first 
houses  in  Boston,  which  together  would  cover  the  amount. 

"  Mr.  Browne  had  better  see  these  before  you  accept 
them."  said  Mr.  Symonds. 

That  gentleman  was  accordingly  invited  into  the  library, 
the  business  explained  to  him,  and  the  paper  submitted  to 
his  examination.  He  pronounced  it  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  the  immediate  result  was  to  lessen  his  pomposity,  and 
to  render  him  somewhat  more  respectful  towards  Donald, 
and  even  obsequious  to  Mr.  Goldwire.  While  Mr.  Symonds 
was  drawing  up  the  paper  necessary  for  Mr.  Goldwire's  se- 
curity, Mr.  Browne  attempted  to  apologize  to  Donald  for  the 
unwelcome  visiter  he  had  brought  with  him. 

"  I  heard  of  him,"  he  said,  "  at  the  hotel  in  Savannah, 
where  it  was  said  that  he  was  carrying  some  negroes  he  had 
purchased  in  Virginia,  to  New  Orleans ;  and  as  he  said  he 
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would  like  to  buy  a  hundred  more,  and  my  conscience  would 
not  permit  me  to  hold  slaves  for  an  hour,  I  thought  his 
coming  might  expedite  our  business.  I  hope " 

"  Say  nothing  more  sir, — you  could  not  be  expected  to 

know  the  feelings  of," Donald  hesitated — any  where 

else  he  would  have  said  a  gentleman ;  but  it  was  his  own 
house,  and  he  said,  "  of  a  Southern  gentleman  towards  his 
people." 

"  And,  may  I  ask,  sir,  do  Southern  gentlemen  never  sell 
their  negroes  ?" 

"  Never  to  slave  dealers,  sir,  except  it  may  be  those  who 
living  on  the  borders  of  non-slaveholding  States,  have  been 
irritated  into  frenzy  by  fanatical  assaults.  Under  such 
circumstances  your  companion" — Donald  found  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  that  word — "  probably  procured  those  he  is  now 
taking  to  New  Orleans." 

"  But  you  do  sometimes  sell,  sir  ;  may  I  ask  how  and  to 
whom?" 

"  His  people  are  the  last  property  a  true  Southerner  will 
part  with,  but  misfortune  may  leave  him  no  choice.  In  that 
case  it  is  the  custom  either  to  sell  plantation,  negroes  and 
all,  just  as  they  stand,  to  some  one  who  is  believed  to  be 
humane  ;  a  belief  which  would  overbear  many  hundreds 
higher  bid  from  another  applicant ;  or  where  the  property 
must  be  separated,  to  make  that  separation  by  families,  and 
sell  these  even  at  some  sacrifice  to  those  to  whom  they  them- 
selves express  a  desire  to  belong.  Negroes  of  good  charac- 
ter will  never  find  any  difficulty  in  securing  good  and  kind 
masters ;  the  incorrigibly  bad  of  course  are  differently  situ- 
ated— were  they  white,  they  would  probably  be  sent  to  a 
State's  Prison — being  black,  their  punishment  is,  the  auction 
stand,  and  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the  chance  of 
such  a  master  as  your  travelling  companion." 

Mr.  Browne  remained  silent,  struck  dumb  probably  with 
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astonishment,  at  discovering  that  a  slave  had  any  value  in 
his  owner's  eyes  beyond  the  money  he  would  bring,  or,  it 
may  be,  speculating  on  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
some  things  in  heaven  and  earth  undreamed  of  in  the  phi- 
losophy even  of  a  Bostonian. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  Mr.  Symonds 
to  deliver  to  him  the  notes  of  Lieut.  Montrose,  payment  of 
which  he  was  now  prepared  to  make.  Beside  the  table 
stood  Isabelle,  waiting  to  sign  the  instrument  which  put  her 
whole  fortune  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  her  brother's 
debt.  She  placed  her  hand  in  Donald's  as  he  drew  near 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  ask,  "  Are  not  our  interests  the 
same  ?"  Mr.  Symonds  laid  the  paper  before  her,  and  she 
bent  over  the  table  to  sign  it.  As  she  rose,  she  caught  for 
an  instant  the  look  of  the  usurer,  which  was  fixed  upon  her 
with  an  expression  that  called  the  blood  into  her  cheeks,  and 
thus  restored  to  her  beauty  the  rich  glow  that  sorrow  had 
somewhat  faded.  The  usurer  greeted  the  change  with  a 
low  chuckling  laugh,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  with  a 
delight  which  it  was  well  for  him  Donald  was  too  much  en- 
gaged to  notice.  To  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Isabelle, 
it  seemed  only  an  ebullition  of  pleasure  at  having  completed 
a  good  bargain. 

The  papers  were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered — Donald 
was  free  from  Mr.  Browne  at  least — to  Mr.  Goldwire,  as 
the  instrument  of  that  freedom,  he  felt  unusual  complacency ; 
he  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting  and  attended  him  to 
the  piazza.  There  the  usurer  lingered.  "  Have  you  any 
thing  to  say.  Mr.  Goldwire  ?"  asked  Donald. 

"  No,  sir —  oh  no  !  but  Lieutenant  Montrose,"  turning 
back  as  he  spoke,  "  what  a  pretty  sister  you  have.  I'd  give 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  such  a  beautiful" — was 
it  the  lightning  in  Donald's  eye  that  made  him  end  his 
sentence  with  "  sister"  instead  of  wife  ? 
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"I'd  give  a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  such  a 
beautiful  sister," — and  Donald  thought  he  envied  him,  and 
turned  away  feeling  something  like  compassion  for  the  lonely, 
uncompanioned  man,  with  all  his  wealth.  That  Mr.  Goldwire 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  day.  and  did  not 
consider  himself  at  all  an  object  of  compassion,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter,  dispatched  the  next  day  to  the 

nearest  Post  Office,  and  addressed  to    Mr.  ,  President 

of  the  Loan  and  Trust  Association,  Hartford,  Connecticut : 

Sir  : — The  letters  of  credit  I  received  from  you  on  Boston 
have  been  this  day  transferred  to  Mr.  Thos.  Browne  of  that 
city,  formerly  Browne  and  H  olden — and  will  doubtless  be 
forthwith  presented.  I  notify  you  of  this  transaction  that 

you  may  take  care  that  the  houses  of  B and  P ,  and 

of  C and  W are  in  funds  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  large  loan,  $40,000,  at  8  per  ct. 
on  a  mortgage  of  value,  interest  payable  every  six  months, 
and  mortgage  foreclosed  on  failure.  Should  things  turn  out 
as  I  guess,  I  shall  marry,  shut  up  shop,  and  come  North  to 
live. 

Yours,  &c., 

URIAH  GOLDWIRE. 

That  evening  Alice  made  her  farewell  visits  to  the  negroes 
living  at  Montrose  Hall,  carrying  to  each  one  some  testimo- 
nial of  kindly  remembrance,  of  little  value  in  itself,  but  in- 
estimable in  their  eyes. 

"  You  da  gwine,  Miss  Alice !  My  Far'er  !  wha'  I  for 
do  widout  you  ?"  asked  Cato,  as  seated  in  his  house,  beside  a 
cheerful  blaze  of  pitch  pine,  she  announced  her  intention  to 
him. 

"  Miss  Isabelle  has  promised  to  teach  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  learn,"  said  Alice,  soothingly. 
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"  I  sho'  dat  bery  good  in  Miss  Isabella,  but  I'll  miss  you 
for  all,  Miss  Alice,  an'  den  how  we  know  you  gwine  hab 
ebery  ting  you  want  when  you  get  way  off  da  ?" 

"  Why  you  must  come  to  see  me,  Cato  ;  you  are  a  free 
man  now.  You  must  come  and  see  me,  when  mamma  and  I 
get  a  home  of  our  own ;  you  will  spare  him,  Auber,  for  that, 
wont  you?" 

"  Spare  him  for  true  Missis  for  go  see  you." 

"  Very  well,  you  must  keep  yourself  ready,  for  we  shall 
certainly  send  for  you." 

Alice  tried  to  speak  cheerfully  ;  but  when  she  found  she 
must  go,  when  these  long  tried  and  well-known  friends 
kissed  the  hands  she  extended  to  them,  when  she  saw  the 
tears  on  their  cheeks,  and  heard  Cato  say,  "  send  for  me 
soon,  Missis  ;  sister  Auber  got  good  friend  yar,  an'  I  want 
to  come  an'  take  care  o'  you.  Wa'  you  lib,  Cato  want  to 
lib — an'  wa'  you  dead,  Cato  want  to  dead  ;"* —  she  could 
only  seat  herself  again  and  weep  with  them. 

Donald  accompanied  his  aunt  and  cousin  to  'Savannah. 
He  made  the  proposal  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and 
when  Alice  would  have  objected  said,  "  Permit  me,  Alice  ; 
it  is  a  brother's  right,  the  only  right  I  claim  over  you  now." 

"  That  is  a  right  I  will  always  admit,  dear  Donald,"  she 
said  with  tearful  eyes,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  adieu  was  one  of  fatherly  tenderness  ;  her 
aunt's  less  cold  than  she  had  anticipated ;  Isabelle's,  of 
passionate  sorrow.  Alice  wept  with  all,  clung  to  all ;  all 
were  dear  to  her,  till  that  moment  she  knew  not  how  dear ; 
and  when  they  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  and  she  would  have 
taken  a  last  look  at  the  home  she  loved  so  well,  it  was  seen 
through  tears. 

*  Language  actually  used  by  a  negro  named  Cato  under  like 
circumstances. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

"Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry;  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  our  hint  of  wo 
Is  common." 

"  Then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Your  sorrow  with  your  comfort." 

THE  same  breezes  which  were  bearing  Mrs.  Charles  Mon- 
trose  and  our  gentle  Alice  from  the  home  that  thirteeen 
years  before  had  received  them  to  its  friendly  shelter,  were 
wafting  Robert  Grahame  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  new  life  was  opening  before  him.  He  has  fulfilled  his  bond. 
No  living  man  has  cause  to  curse  the  memory  of  his  father. 
He  has  erected  his  monument,  and  engraved  his  name  upon 
it,  for  that  name  is  now  without  a  blot.  Yet  the  past 
remains.  Fortune  may  shower  her  golden  gifts  upon  him 
now,  but  he  is  still  Robert  Graham  e  the  mechanic,  the  day 
laborer,  his  brotherhood  is  with  the  sons  of  toil.  And  does 
he  regret  it  ?  A  smile  curls  his  lip  at  the  thought.  What 
can  Fortune  bestow  on  him  that  will  outweigh  the  strong 
frame,  and  stronger  soul  he  has  won  from  labor?  For  the 
sickly  ambition  of  the  student,  for  the  dependent  spirit 
which  measured  place,  and  weighed  character  by  the  world's 
standards,  he  has  won  from  it  an  eye  which  looks  above  the 
distinctions  of  time,  and  a  consciousness  of  power  which 
makes  him  careless  of  the  world's  judgment.  But  it  is  not 
all  good  which  he  has  gained.  He  has  been  suckled  by  the 
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she-wolf  poverty,  and  he  partakes  of  her  stern  and  rugged 
nature.  He  is  not  amiable.  He  has  looked  too  much  on 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature.  Angels  have  ceased  to 
meet  him  in  his  daily  walks.  He  sees  every  where  only 
humanity — fallen  humanity.  The  poet  soul  born  with  him 
might  have  borne  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  and  the  din  of  the 
factory,  but  it  died  in  the  struggle  with  hard,  griping  men. 
Had  he  been  contending  with  them  for  his  own  life  he  would 
rather  have  given  up  the  contest,  but  his  vow  must  be  ful- 
filled— he  must  conquer,  and  to  conquer  he  must  become  in 
some  degree  like  themselves.  It  had  been  done. 

The  good  ship  George  Washington  carried  many  pas- 
sengers belonging  to  many  classes — from  the  emigrant  re- 
turning weary  and  sick  to  his  home,  whose  place  was  in  the 
hold,  to  the  first-class  cabin  passenger  in  the  gilded  saloon. 
Robert  Grahame  was  in  the  last-named  place,  for  he  could 
now  afford  to  pay  for  those  comforts  and  refinements  which 
nature  and  education  had  fitted  him  to  appreciate.  Yet  he 
entered  little  into  the  social  pleasures  of  those  around  him. 
There  was  about  him  a  pride  which  he  termed  humility,  that 
did  not  permit  him  to  forget  his  station,  and  that  made  it 
necessary  for  one  who  would  bring  himself  into  friendly 
communication  with  him,  to  advance  more  than  half  way. 
Among  his  fellow-passengers  was  an  English  nobleman,  re- 
turning home  from  Canada  with  somewhat  impaired  health. 

Lord  D had  all  the  English  reserve,  a  reserve  attributed 

to  haughtiness  of  ten,  perhaps,  when  its  source  is  rather  what  the 
French  would  call  "  mauvaise  honte."  Two  reserved  persons 
on  shore,  with  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose  their  hid- 
ing-places, scarcely  ever  approach  each  other  ;  but  on  ship- 
board, where  none  can  recede  very  far,  and  where  those  who 
separate  themselves  from  the  -great  circle  of  the  noisy,  the 
merry  and  the  free,  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  smaller 
circle  of  the  quiet  and  the  reserved,  it  is  a  different  affair. 
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And  thus  something  of  acquaintanceship  grew  up  between 

Robert  Grahame  and  Lord  D .     It  commenced  in  some 

little  attention  from  our  friend  to  the  invalid,  handing  him 
a  book  at  which  he  saw  him  looking  wistfully,  when  his  ser- 
vant was  not  near,  and  when  he  seemed  too  listless  to  rise 
and  take  it,  or  offering  the  latest  American  papers  which  he 
heard  him  regret  having  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  his 
man.  These  papers  led  to  conversation  on  the  then  existing 

tariff  and  its  influence  on  manufactures.     Lord  D found 

himself  in  communion  with  an  intelligent  mind,  and  having 
passed  the  Rubicon,  had  no  difficulty  in  continuing  the  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  have  been  talking  so  quietly 
for  the  last  half  hour?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  Robert  Gra- 
hame. 

"  I  know  he  is  an  English  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Why  that  is  Lord  D ,  returning  home  from  Can- 
ada." 

The  announcement  was  evidently  expected  to  excite 
more  surprise  than  the  quiet  "  Aye"  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, denoted. 

"  You  take  it  coolly,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  I  see  no  occasion  for  taking  it  otherwise  ;  he  is  still 
but  an  English  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind  to  me.  Were  I 
an  Englishman,  indeed,  he  would  be  something  more,  since 
the  constitution  of  his  country  gives  him  political  power  as 
his  birthright." 

"  But  his  social  position — " 

"  Is  not  such,  I  hope,"  said  Robert  Grahame  with  a  smile, 
"  as  to  cut  him  off  from  the  civilities  and  manifestations  of 
kindly  feeling  of  those  around  him;  for  the  rest,  I  have 

not  sought  Lord  D 's  companionship  ;  if  he  seek  mine,  it 

must  be  as  an  equal." 
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Three  weeks  brought  them  to  the  English  shore.  As 

Lord  D was  preparing  to  land,  he  approached  Robert 

Graham c,  and  inquired  if  he  expected  soon  to  be  in  London. 

"  Very  soon,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  am  going  there  myself  im- 
mediately. Pray  call  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  at 
least  send  me  your  address  ;  you  will  find  mine  on  that  card," 
handing  him  one  as  he  spoke. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  but  before  I  accept  your  kind  at- 
tentions you  ought  to  know  to  whom  they  are  proffered.  I 
am  a  mechanic,  my  lord — an  American  mechanic,  visiting 
your  country  to  secure  a  patent  for  an  invention  which  he 
thinks  will  be  useful  to  the  machinist  everywhere." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  this  before,"  said  Lord  D , 

"  for  I  am  something  of  a  mechanic  myself,  and  should  have 
liked  to  understand  your  invention  ;  but  you  can  explain  it 
to  me  in  London ;  perhaps  I  may  aid  you  in  obtaining  your 
patent — a  new  inducement  for  your  giving  me  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again." 

And  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  the  peer  and  the 
mechanic  parted."* 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Robert  Grra- 
harne  found  himself  too  much  occupied,  first  in  obtaining  a 
hearing  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  then  in  meeting  those  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  test  his  invention,  to  permit  him  even 
to  think  of  his  kind  friend  Lord  D ,  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  trouble  with  his  business  so  long  as  there  was 
a  hope  of  accomplishing  it  without  his  aid.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  he  would  have  to  wait  probably  some  weeks, 
before  a  report  would  be  made  by  the  commissioners  upon 


*  The  main  circumstances  of  this  interview  as  well  as  of  that  after- 
wards occurring  in  London,  and  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Lord  D , 

are  unadorned  fact. 
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his  patent,  he  resolved  to  spend  that  time  in  travelling  about 
England,  and  particularly  in  visiting  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  day  before  he  left  London,  he  found  himself,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival,  with  some  spare  hours  on 
his  hands,  and  having  understood  there  was  to  be  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  would  probably  bring  forth 
Lord  Brougham,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  hear 
him.  When  he  formed  this  design  it  was  too  late  to  seek  a 
ticket  of  admission  through  the  American  Minister,  and  he 
went  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action,  not  quite  certain  what 
the  next  step  would  be.  The  aspect  of  affairs  there  was 
not  cheering.  There  were  persons  waiting  who  had  waited 
long  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  tickets  ;  there  were  persons 
leaving  who  despaired  of  success,  and  among  them  all  there 
was  probably  not  one  who  had  not  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
that  of  the  world,  a  better  right  and  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  he.  Officials  were  coming  and  going  with  mes- 
sages and  tickets.  Pencilling  a  few  words  expressive  of  his 

wish  on  Lord  D 's  own  card,  Robert  Grahame  placed  it 

in  the  hand  of  one  of  these  with  that  golden  charm  which  is 
said  to  unlock  every  heart,  if  not  every  door.  A  few  min- 
utes of  rather  faint  expectation  passed,  and  back  came  the 
official,  followed  by  Lord  D himself. 

"  Why  have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
must  get  you  in,  and  yet  I  have  no  ticket  left,  there  has 
been  such  a  desire  to  hear  the  debate  of  to-day ;  but  my 
friend,  the  Chancellor,  may  have  one,  and  that  will  be  better 
for  you." 

The  inquiry  was  made,  the  ticket  obtained,  and  intro- 
duced by  Lord  D ,  as  the  guest  of  the  Chancellor  of 

England,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  in  the  world,  sits  the  mechanic  and  manufac- 
turer. 

Was  the  time  lost  to  him  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
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cultivation  of  his  mind — cultivation  which  had  given  him 
elevation  of  thought,  refinement  of  language,  and  thus  made 
him  the  fit  companion  of  the  noblest  ? 

We  pass  over  the  delight  of  that  day ;  it  closed  with  a 

visit  from  Lord  D .  He  had  called  to  inquire  where 

Mr.  Grahame  was  going,  and  to  offer  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction on  his  route.  ' 

'•  I  am  particularly  desirous,"  said  Robert  Grahame,  u  to 
see  something  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  I 
have  a  personal  interest,  you  know,  my  lord,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industrial  classes,  and  I  hope  to  learn  much  for 
their  benefit  from  seeing  your  English  establishments." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  I  do  not  know 
much  on  the  subject,  but  they  tell  sad  stories  of  those  estab- 
lishments. You  shall  see  for  yourself,  however,  for  I  can 
give  you  letters,  which  will  throw  them  all  open  to  you." 

They  opened  to  him  not  English  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments only,  but  English  homes, — homes  of  the  very 
character  he  had  most  longed  to  see — the  homes  of  the  old 
English  gentry — some  with  high-sounding  titles,  and  some 
with  names  which  no  title  could  make  nobler.  Everywhere 

he  was  received  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  D ,  as 

an  American  of  talent  and  worth ;  a  self-made  man,  with  too 
much  native  refinement  and  dignity  of  character,  to  be  in 
danger  of  vulgar  assumption  or  petty  self-conceit. 

In  one  of  his  visits,  he  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  same  name  with  himself — Sir  Richard  Grahame.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  genial  but  somewhat  eccentric 
manners,  and  was  still  unmarried. 

"  I  see  you  spell  your  name  with  a  final  e,"  said  he  one 
day  to  Robert  Grahame,  "  how  did  you  come  to  do  that  ?" 

"  Because  my  father  did  it,  before  me." 

"  And  was  your  father  American  by  birth  ?" 

«  No — I  was  about  to  say  he  was  not  American  at  all ; 
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in  truth  he  never  was  naturalized,  always  looking  forward 
to  return  to  the  old  nest  in  Derbyshire," 

"  In  Derbyshire !  Why — but  what  was  your  father's 
Christian  name  ?" 

"  Edward,  as  his  father's  and  grandfather's  were  before 
him." 

"  My  uncle  Edward — my  father's  youngest  brother — who 
carried  his  little  fortune  to  America,  with  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing it  a  large  one.  You  are  my  cousin,  sir,  and  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  know  it."  And  Robert  clasped  the  friendly  hand 
extended  to  him  without  a  drawback  on  his  pleasure  ;  for  he 
had  wiped  off  from  his  family  escutcheon  the  only  soil  it  had 
received  in  America. 

"  Are  you  the  oldest  of  your  family ;  the  eldest  son,  I 
mean  ?"  the  baronet  asked  some  days  after. 

"  I  am  the  only  son  living,"  and  a  shadow  fell  on  Rob- 
ert G-rahame's  open  brow. 

"  Then  do  you  know,  sir,  if  I  should  never  marry,  you 
would  be  the  next  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  which  I  hold  ?" 

"  But  can  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state  inherit  real  estate 
in  England  ?" 

"  You  are  no  citizen  of  a  foreign  state,  your  father  was 
never  naturalized  ;  you  are  an  English  subject,  born  by  ac- 
cident in  a  foreign  country.  If  that  be  all  the  difficulty,  it 
can  be  easily  settled — only  come  back  to  us." 

Robert  Grahame's  eyes  glistened,  and  his  color  rose. 
The  dreams  that  had  fed  his  boyish  ambition ;  his  father's 
wildest  wish,  and  hope, — could  these  be  then  fulfilled  ?  Was 
there  a  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  tread  those  old 
ancestral  halls — his  own?  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  the 
vision  vanished,  and  one  at  once  dearer  and  loftier  arose  in 
its  place.  The  ruined  home  beside  the  Connecticut,  smiled 
once  more  as  it  had  done  under  the  fostering  care  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  again  his  sister  sat  within  its  halls, 
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or  moved  among  its  flowers,  and  at  her  side,  one  whose  gen- 
tle loveliness  had  often  mingled  with  his  dreams,  since  he 
had  had  time  and  right  to  dream  ;  but  on  that  home  thought 
did  not  linger,  it  passed  on  to  the  noisy  factory,  scene  of  so 
many  labors,  cause  of  so  many  griefs  •  he  recalled  each  well- 
remembered  feature  of  the  scene — the  crowded  boarding 
houses — the  small,  rude,  barn-like  building,  in  which  the 
workers  at  the  factory  occasionally  shared  with  some  other 
parish  the  ministrations  of  the  man  of  God  ;  and  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  change  when  a  village  should  arise,  in  each 
smiling  home  of  which  his  name  should  be  dear ;  when  a 
library  should  send  forth  streams  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a 
church  should  shed  the  light  of  Heaven  over  all.  The  color 
faded  from  his  cheek,  the  glistening  eyes  turned  with  a  quiet 
smile  to  his  cousin,  and  with  scarce  a  noticeable  pause,  so 
rapid  had  been  the  picturings  of  thought,  he  answered,  "  I 
fear  it  could  not  be  so  easily  settled  as  you  think  for.  I  am 
American,  though  my  father  was  not ;  born  on  American 
soil ;  educated  at  an  American  university — " 

"  All  the  worse  for  that — don't  believe  you  know  a  word 
of  Greek." 

Robert  replied  by  a  laugh,  and  a  quotation  from  the 
Prometheus,  which  contained  a  caution  against  too  great 
certainty  in  any  belief. 

"  It  has  the  right  twang,  has  it  not  ?"  said  Sir  Richard 
to  a  gentleman  present,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  good  Gre- 
cian. . 

"  It  has  indeed,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  but  how  is  it, 
Mr.  Grahame  ?  I  saw  it  stated  not  long  ago  in  an  American 
work,  that  there  was  not  a  printer  there  who  could  set  up  a 
Greek  quotation  properly." 

"  The  author  of  that  work,  sir,  showed  great  ignorance  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  if  he  were  indeed  American." 

;'  Let  the  Greek  alone,"  cried  Sir  Richard  Grahame,  im- 
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patiently,  "  and  come  back  to  the  English ;  you  must  go 
with  me  to  the  Abbey  before  you  decide  to  turn  your  back 
on  old  England." 

"  I  will  go  with  pleasure  ;  indeed  I  had  intended,  before 
I  left  England,  to  ask  permission  to  stand  once  within  the 
home  of  my  fathers." 

"  Stand  there  !  to  be  sure  you  shall;  and  it  may  be  one 
day  as  its  master — stranger  things  have  happened."  Rob- 
ert shook  his  head ;  "  Well,  we  will  not  talk  of  that  now." 

The  next  day  the  baronet  was  very  busy  writing  notes 
of  invitation  to  the  Abbey,  and  a  week  after,  he  and  Robert 
Grahame  entered  its  gray  walls,  just  at  that  twilight  hour 
which  best  harmonized  with  its  somewhat  sombre  character. 
We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  an  elaborate  description 
of  an  English  country-house,  its  noble  park,  or  its  beautiful 
gardens.  These  were  such  as  could  only  be  found  in  a 
country  where  families  dwell  in  the  homes  that  have  been 
identified  with  their  names  for  centuries.  Neither  shall  we 
linger  on  the  feelings  of  Robert  Grahame,  as  he  walked 
through  the  picture  gallery,  from  whose  walls  many  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors  looked  down  upon  him,  or  as  standing 
in  the  parish  church,  he  gazed  upon  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments that  recorded  the  valor  of  the  sons,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  daughters  of  his  house.  He  had  but  few  hours  for 
lonely  musing  in  such  places,  for  Sir  Richard  had  invited  a 
large  party  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  evening  succeeding  his 
arrival,  wherever  he  turned,  bright  eyes  were  glancing,  and 
proud  dames  sweeping  by,  attended  by  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  business  upon  earth  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves or  others. 

Sir  Richard  Grahame  soon  found  that  he  had  not  ca- 
tered well  for  the  taste  of  his  relative  ;  that  the  soulless,  aim- 
less existence  of  the  pleasure-loving,  pleasure-hunting  tribe. 
was  a  weariness  to  his  spirit.  Instead  of  winning  golden 
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opinions,  as  he  had  seen  him  do  already,  in  the  society  of 
men  of  intelligence,  he  saw  that  he  was  likely  to  be  voted  a 
bore,  and  with  some  show  of  reason  too ;  as  instead  of  adding 
to  the  general  gayety,  his  grave  and  somewhat  lofty  manner 
tended  to  repress  it.  One  thing  he  could  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed — the  excursions  to  the  various  points  of  beauty  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  he  been  permitted  to  ride ;  but  Sir 
Richard,  fearful  that  his  life  of  labor  had  prevented  his  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  horses,  managed  with  no  little  dex- 
terity always  to  place  him  in  a  carriage  of  some  kind.  But 
he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  fox  chase,  and  there  a 
carriage  could  not  be  introduced.  Accordingly,  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning  Sir  Richard  offered  him  the  choice  of  two 
horses,  the  safest  in  his  opinion  in  his  stables  ;  but  Robert's 
eyes  turned  lovingly  upon  another,  which  stood  with  a  proud, 
free  air,  his  %ars  laid  back  upon  his  arched  neck,  impatiently 
pawing  the  ground.  Sir  Richard  saw  and  understood  his 
look,  "  What !  you  like  the  black  best  ?"  said  he.  "  He  is  a 
beautiful  creature  ;  a  little  too  much  of  the  devil  in  him ; 
besides,  he  has  not  been  ridden  lately." 

"  I  should  like  to  try  him." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid." 

"  I  am  not." 

"  You  had  better  ride  him  around  the  park  first  then." 

The  horse  was  led  up,  held  with  some  effort  by  a  groom. 
Taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  bridle,  Robert  Grahame  bade  the 
man  to  stand  aside.  In  an  instant  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  contest  between  brute  force  and  o'ermastering  mind 
began.  It  did  not  continue  long,  and  the  result  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  Sir  Richard,  while  a  young  lady  who 
had  watched  the  scene  from  a  window,  lisped  in  her  sweet- 
est tones,  that  "  Mithter  Grahame  theemed  born  to  with  the 
world  with  noble  horthmanthip." 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this,  that  Sir  Richard  Gra- 
VOL.  n.  3 
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hame  entering  his  library  early  one  morning,  found  Robert 
there  writing  letters.  It  was  a  comfortable  room,  that  old 
library,  and  it  looked  especially  so  on  that  morning,  for  the 
advancing  autumn  had  made  the  mornings  and  evenings 
chill,  and  a  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  though  the 
lawn  on  which  the  windows  opened,  still  wore  its  summer 
verdure. 

"  I  must  leave  you  to-day,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Robert 
Grahame,  laying  aside  his  pen  as  his  cousin  entered. 

"  For  what?"  asked  Sir  Richard. 

"  To  look  after  my  business  in  London,  which  by  the 
favor  of  my  good  friend,  Lord  D ,  wants  only  my  pres- 
ence to  complete  it." 

"Well,  you  will  return?" 

"  Before  I  sail  for  America,  I  will." 

"  Sail  for  America  !  I  hoped  you  had  got  that  crotchet 
out  of  your  head.  Don't  shake  your  head  at  me,  but  an- 
swer like  a  man,  what  do  you  expect  to  find  there  half  so 
pleasant  as  this  ?"  looking  around  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  eyes  of  Robert  Grahame  followed  his,  and  rested 
first  on  the  pleasant  library,  furnished  as  it  was  with  all 
those  means  and  appliances  of  comfort  which  wealth  can 
command,  and  then  on  the  scene  beyond — on  the  verdant 
lawn,  the  sunny  slopes  and  majestic  trees  of  the  park,  and 
the  hills  whose  rugged  outline  distance  had  softened  into 
beauty,  and  with  a  half-sigh  he  answered,  "  Nothing — no- 
thing, except  the  peace  within  that  passeth  understanding." 

Robert  Grahame  did  not  often  allude  thus  to  the  deepest 
and  most  sacred  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  The  allu- 
sion had  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  conflict  of  a  moment. 

"Pooh!  don't  talk  cant  to  me.  Don't  you  suppose 
people  can  be  Christians  in  England  ?"  asked  the  half  angry 
baronet. 

"  I  think  they  can  be  Christians  nowhere,  and  give  up  a 
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high  purpose  deliberately  resumed,  for  selfish  gratifications  of 
any  kind." 

"  There  you  are  again,  with  your  high  purposes  and  your 
selfish  gratifications.  Are  there  no  high  purposes  here  ?  I 
see  what  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it ;  you  must  enter 
the  church.  There  is  a  living  in  my  gift.  It  has  been  the 
provision  generally  made  for  a  younger  son  ;  I  have  no 
younger  son,  so  you  have  the  best  possible  right  to  it,  and 
you  shall  have  it." 

Robert  Grahame  smiled,  but  it  was  a  grave  smile,  as  he 
answered ;  "  Excuse  me,  my  dear  cousin  ;  I  cannot  enter 
the  church  without  a  higher  call  than  even  yours." 

"  Well,  what  the  devil  would  you  have  ?  I  must  keep 
you  here — no,  don't  speak,  but  listen  to  me.  I  don't  like 
my  nearest  of  kin  except  yourself;  he  is  a  Grahame  only  in 
name.  Yet  in  the  event  of  my  dying  without  children — an 
event  to  which  an  unmarried  man  of  forty  may  well  look 
forward — you  are  the  only  one  who  could  prevent  his  succeed- 
ing me  here.  Now  you  see  how  much  I  want  you  ;  make 
your  own  terms — shall  I  promise  never  to  marry  ?"  The 
question  was  asked  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest. 

"  By  no  means  ;  rather  promise  to  seek  at  once  some 
worthy  woman,  whose  companionship  would  supply  your  only 
want  in  such  a  home.  Do  not  think  me  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  your  position,  or  ungrateful  for  your  kind 
feelings.  Had  my  birth  placed  me  where  you  are,  I  would 
not  have  envied  a  king.  No  tale  of  Arabian  splendors  and 
enchantments  ever  stirred  my  boyish  spirit  as  did  my  fa- 
ther's tales  of  this  old  house,  and  its  historic  associations. 
But  to  stay  here  and  spend  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  wait- 
ing for  an  uncertain  good,  which  could  only  become  mine 
by  the  sacrifice  of  life's  closest  ties  on  your  part — the  very 
proposition  is  monstrous.  You  would  despise  me  yourself  if 
I  had  regarded  it  for  a  moment  as  serious." 
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"  Well,  well,  let  that  pass.  You  say  this  patent  will 
bring  you  money,  that  you  want  nothing  more ;  why  not 
come  back  and  purchase?  There  is  Dovecote,  a  pretty 
place  ;  you  have  seen  it — used  to  belong  to  the  Abbey  lands. 
You  might  live  there  the  noblest  life  in  the  world,  the  life 
of  an  English  country  gentleman  ;  and  find  plenty  to  do  with 
your  money  too  if  you  were  disposed  to  turn  philanthropist." 

"  I  dare  say,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasant  life,  and  an  hon- 
orable and  a  useful  one  too ;  but,  here  I  must  make  a  standing 
place  for  myself,  and  create  a  field  of  labor ;  there  both  are 
ready  for  me  ;  while  with  the  same  amount  of  money  I  can 
do  five  times  the  amount  of  good  in  America,  that  I  could 
in  England." 

"  There  it  is ;  Mrs.  Trollope  said  truly,  you  Americans 
can  never  talk  without  dollars  and  cents." 

"  Well — if,  as  I  believe,  few  useful  projects  can  be  con- 
ducted without  money,  the  people  that  undertake  most  of 
them  will  talk  most  of  money.  But  when  you  said  '  you 
Americans,'  you  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween us.  I  honor  England  as  a  child  honors  his  father's  birth- 
place— I  love  America  as  we  love  our  own.  My  whole  na- 
ture has  been  formed  in  an  American  mould ;  there  I  have 
been  prepared  for  my  work,  and  there  my  work  stands  rea- 
dy for  me." 

They  were  interrupted,  and  the  conversation  was  not  re- 
sumed. At  breakfast  some  allusion  was  made  to  Robert's 
departure,  and  a  gentleman  observing  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Grahame  intended  hereafter  to  reside  in  England,  Sir 
Richard  exclaimed,  "  No  !  the  rebel !  he  disclaims  England." 

"  Disclaim  England !  that  no  thinking  American  could 
do,"  said  Robert. 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  Grahame,"  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  already  spoken  ;  "  many  other  nations  have  con- 
tributed to  America  as  well  as  England." 
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"  There  may  be  grafts  on  the  tree,  but  England  furnished 
the  seed.  From  England  came  the  nucleus  which  must  give 
its  form  to  the  mass,  whatever  or  whencesoever  may  be  its 
concretions,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

All  that  was  important  to  Robert  Grahame's  life  in  the 
few  weeks  now  passed  in  London,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  His  patent  was  obtained,  the  utility  of  his  inven- 
tion admitted,  and  a  sum  offered  for  the  purchase  of  his  pa- 
tent for  England  which  exceeded  his  highest  expectations. 
In  a  country  eminent  for  those  arts  that  minister  to  mate- 
rial life,  an  invention  by  which  all  machinery  could  be  made 
more  effective,  could  not  fail  of  high  valuation ;  and  he  who  had 
obtained  the  sole  right  of  making  and  selling  it  in  England, 
thought  that  he  had  cheaply  paid  for  it  with  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  intelligence  of  Richard  Grahame's  death  had  been 
received  by  his  brother  Robert  just  before  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. It  confirmed  a  design  which  had  sometimes  floated 
through  his  mind,  of  inducing  Mary  to  follow  him  and  spend- 
ing a  year  in  travel  before  his  return  to  America.  There  was 
so  much  they  both  desired  to  see,  abroad,  and  which  they 
would  never  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  see  again.  With 
all  his  faults,  he  knew  that  Richard  had  been  loved,  and  would 
be  mourned  by  Mary  ;  and  this  travel  would  give  to  her  mind 
just  the  diversion  from  painful  thought  which  it  would  need. 
The  delay  would  scarcely  retard  the  execution  of  his  plans 
at  home,  for  the  introductory  steps  could  be  taken  as  well 
through  agents  acting  under  his  dictation,  as  if  he  were  pre- 
sent. And  yet  with  all  those  reasons  in  favor  of  his  continu- 
ance abroad,  he  had  hesitated.  He  was  almost  irresistibly  urg- 
ed homeward  by  a  desire  stronger,  more  intense,  because  long 
sternly  repressed.  But  even  this  could  not  overbear  the  in- 
fluence of  a  very  sad  letter  from  Mary.  His  own  desires 
had  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  what  he  conceived  his  duty, 
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or  to  the  good  of  others.  He  had  written,  therefore,  before 
he  left  London,  urging  her  to  join  him.  One  part  of  this 
letter  surprised  Mary  somewhat.  It  was  a  postscript,  writ- 
ten indeed  after  his  letter  had  been  sealed,  and  thus  costing 
him  a  new  envelope  ;  of  this  however  he  said  nothing  to 
Mary.  The  postscript  ran  thus : — "  I  have  been  greatly 
grieved  by  the  death  of  our  kind  old  friend,  Col.  Montrose. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  something  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  family,  I  have  a  very  high  esteem  for  them.  You 
sometimes  write,  I  believe,  to  your  friend  Miss  Alice  Mon- 
trose ;  could  you  not  learn  something  of  their  plans  from 
her  ?  Perhaps  she  would  continue  to  correspond  with  you 
during  your  absence.  If  you  write,  pray  present  my  respect- 
ful sympathy." 

"  Robert  improves  with  prosperity,"  thought  Mary,  as  she 
read  this  over.  "  I  used  to  think  that  though  invaluable  for 
active  kindness,  he  was  wanting  in  those  petits  soins  from 
which  at  last  so  much  of  the  brightness  of  our  lives  springs." 

Robert  Grahame  had  gone  to  England  in  October.  It 
was  late  in  January  when  Mary  joined  him  in  London. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  arrival  they  sat  late  in 
Mary's  dressing-room,  talking  over  their  plans  for  the  future 
Robert  had  risen  to  leave  her,  when,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting them,  he  paused  to  ask  if  she  had  heard  of  their 
friends  the  Montroses. 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  and  Alice." 

"  Saw  them  !  where  ?" 

|  "  In  Boston ;  at  Mr.  Browne's,  where  they  are  to  spend 
the  winter  ;  in  the  spring  they  are  to  take  a  house  some- 
where themselves,  perhaps  in  Roxbury ;  at  any  rate  it  will 
tye  near  Boston." 

"  They  were  both  well,  I  hope." 

"  They  did  not  complain  of  illness,  but  they  both  looked 
very — very  sad." 
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"  I  suppose  so  ;  the  death  of  the  Colonel  must  have  been 
a  great  affliction." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  not  all.  They  are  very  uneasy,  I 
believe,  about  Charles,  who  has  not  been  heard  of  since  he 
sailed,  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  it  is  reported, 
I  do  not  know  how  truly,  that  Alice  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin  Donald — what  is  the  matter,  Robert  ?" 

"  Nothing — a  sudden  pain — go  on.  Engaged  to  her 
cousin  Donald — "  the  voice  was  firm  and  steady. 

"  And  that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off  by  his 
difficulties.  I  do  not  much  believe  it.  though  it  came  from 
one  of  the  Brown es." 

"  Grood-night,  Mary." 

'•'  Good-night,  Robert ;  do  you  feel  any  more  of  that 
pain  ?» 

"  No ;  no  more," — and  he  went  slowly  to  his  room,  and 
placing  the  candle  on  a  table,  sat  down  beside  it  and  rested 
his  head  upon  his  hand.  The  clock  upon  his  mantel-piece 
chimed  the  half  hour  and  the  hour,  and  then  repeated  these 
chimes,  and  still  he  sat  motionless  with  one  thought  filling 
his  mind.  Mary  did  not  believe  it  true,  but  he  did ;  he 
knew  it — a  thousand  things  were  remembered  in  corrobora- 
tion,  which,  at  the  time  they  happened,  passed  unnoticed. 
But  had  there  been  nothing  else,  there  were  a  few  words  of 
Donald's,  quite  unheeded  when  they  were  spoken,  but  which 
were  now  sounding  perpetually  in  his  ears,  that  were  conclu- 
sive. They  were  spoken  on  the  day  he  first  learned  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  him ;  they  were — "  it 
will  make  some  difference  in  Alice's  and  my  housekeeping." 
The  morning  light  found  him  still  seated  there.  He  was 
writing  then  to  Donald  Montrose.  His  letter  contained  a 
very  brief  account  of  his  own  success  in  England,  and  an 
earnest  request  that  Donald  would  permit  him  to  assist  in 
extricating  him  from  his  difficulties.  This  he  urged  as  a 
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favor  to  himself,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Donald,  since 
one  of  his  family  had  been  an  abettor  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  him.  The  letter  was  dispatched  the  next  day. 
In  three  days  after,  Robert  and  Mary  Grahame  left  London 
for  the  continent.  She  had  persuaded  him  to  hasten  their 
departure  because  she  fancied  he  did  not  look  well,  and  that 
he  was  even  more  quiet — except  that  he  disliked  the  ex- 
pression, she  would  have  said  sadder — than  usual.  She  was 
sure  he  was  not  well,  he  wanted  change  of  air.  And  he 
found  change  of  place,  but  not  change  of  pain,  as  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  eighteen  months,  they  travelled  through 
Europe — now  standing  beneath  a  midnight  sun  in  Norway, 
now  breathing  the  perfume  of  Italian  groves,  or  moving 
with  spirits  "  drunk  with  beauty"  through  galleries  in  which 
marble  breathes  and  canvas  speaks ;  now  among  the  heaven- 
piercing  Alps,  and  anon  on  the  blue  waters  «f  the  ^Egean. 

But  our  business  is  with  life  in  America,  and  thither  we 
now  return. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  ke,ep  at  times  frae  being  sour, 

To  see  how  things  are  shared; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want, 
"While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

And  ken  nae  how  to  wair." 

MONTROSE  HALL  was  very  still  after  the  scenes  described 
in  the  last  chapter  but  one.  Donald  had  returned  to  the 
army,  Capt.  Wharton  and  he  were  again  together  at  Tampa 
Bay.  The  occasional  depression  which  ever  since  his  losses 
at  Newport  had  been  visible  in  Donald,  but  which  had  not 
been  able  to  overcome  for  any  long  continued  period  his  gay, 
frank  temper  and  bearing,  had  now  become  the  settled  habit 
of  his  life.  Acquainted,  as  they  were,  with  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  this  would  not  have  excited  the  surprise  nor 
lessened  the  liking  of  his  companions  ;  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  moodiness  and  irritability  which  did  both.  How  natural- 
ly, the  reader  may  perceive  from  the  following  instances. 

"  I  like  that  bay  of  yours,  Montrose ;  what  would  you 
take  for  him?"  said  a  brother  officer,  as  he  passed  Donald's 
quarters  just  as  a  groom  was  leading  back  to  the  stables  the 
horse  he  had  been  riding  on  parade. 

"  Who  told  you  I  wished  to  sell  him,  sir  ?"  was  the  quick 
and  haughty  reply,  with  a  reddening  brow. 

"  We  are  going  to  give  a  dinner  to  Wharton,  Montrose, 
VOL.  11.  3* 
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on  getting  him  back  among  us  well ;  but  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  join — 'us  at  the  dinner,  though  you  may  give  us  your 
subscription/ — "  was  to  have  been  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence by  a  well-meaning  comrade,  who  thought  a  scene  of 
merriment  would  be  discordant  to  Donald's  present  feelings. 
He  could  not  get  beyond  "join"  before  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  hasty  rejoinder,  "  I  know  not,  sir,  by  what  right  I  can 
be  prevented  joining  in  a  compliment  to  my  friend  Captain 
Wharton;  what  is  the  amount  of  the  subscription?" 

"  Three  dollars,  Lieutenant  Montrose." 

"  There  it  is,  sir,"  and  with  distant  bows  they  parted,  not 
very  well  pleased  with  each  other. 

The  loss  of  fortune,  the  opposition  of  his  mother  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  dearest  hopes,  and  his  consequent  disap- 
pointment in  Alice,  would  have  made  Donald  sad,  but  it  was 
the  sting  of  conscience  which  made  him  thus  irritable.  He 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  hitherto 
worse  than  wasted  fortune,  talents,  and  opportunities  of  good. 
He  could  not  forget  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  stag- 
gering under  a  load  which  he  had  placed  upon  them,  and  he 
was  but  too  conscious  that  instead  of  lessening  this  load,  his 
present  mode  of  life  threatened  to  increase  it.  He  had 
come  to  Tampa  Bay  determined  to  live  within  his  income ;  if 
possible,  he  would  save  money  from  it  to  send  home.  But 
as  month  after  month  went  by,  he  found  himself  still  falling 
behindhand.  In  desperation  he.we*nt  to  Captain  Whar- 
ton. 

"  Wharton,  you  told  me  you  lived  upon  your  pay  ;  I  wish 
you  would  teach  me  to  do  it." 

"  I  did  not  do  it  keeping  two  horses,  Donald,"  was  the 
smiling  reply. 

"  If  I  had  bought  the  horses  there  would  be  reason  in  your 
answer,  but  they  were  a  present  to  me  from  my  poor  father." 

"  Do  they  eat  nothing,  Donald  ?" 
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"  Not  enough  to  make  any  difference  worth  speaking  of 
in  a  man's  expenses." 

"  I  doubt  that ;  suppose  you  try  it." 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  to  do  it,  for  I  really  do  not 
need  more  than  one  horse,  except  for  the  observation  it 
would  excite  ;  it  is  so  unpleasant  to  have  people  talking 
about  you  as  a  ruined  man,  which  they  are  sure  to  do  if  you 
begin  to  retrench." 

Captain  Wharton  was  silent,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  that  troubled  Donald's  spirit. 

"  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  very  annoying  in 
such  observations  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  never  allow  what  people 
say  of  my  actions  to  trouble  me  much." 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  Donald  rose  to  go,  but  Wharton 
rose  too,  and  advancing  to  him  said,  "  Donald,  why  am  I  not 
treated  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend  ?  Did  you  not  promise 
to  call  on  me  when  you  wanted  such  aid  as  I  could  give  you?" 

"  You  cannot  help  me,  Wharton,  and  if  you  could,  I 
should  soon  fall  back  into  the  same  difficulty ;  there  is  a 
fatality  upon  me.  My  only  wish  is  that  I  could  die  before  I 
bring  some  heavier  curse  upon  my  home,  than  the  poverty  I 
have  already  laid  there." 

And  dropping  again  into  his  seat,  Donald  threw  his  arms 
upon  the  table  before  him,  and  letting  his  head  fall  upon 
them,  endeavored  to  hide  the  emotion  which  he  could  not 
suppress.  If  he  wept,  forgive  him,  reader ;  he  was  but 
twenty-two — a  boy  yet. 

"  My  poor  Donald !"  said  Captain  Wharton  gently,  when 
he  saw  that  Donald  had  grown  calmer  and  could  hear  him, 
"  how  you  must  have  suffered  !  But  what  did  you  mean  by 
saying  that  you  had  brought  poverty  to  your  home  ?" 

Donald's  heart  was  unsealed,  and  he  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  with  all  its  sin  and  all  its  sorrow. 
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"  And  oh,  Wharton  !"  he  concluded,  "  my  father  trusted 
me  go — placed  all  in  my  power,  and  I  deceived  him  and 
ruined  them.  If  I  had  only  been  true  to  him  in  that  last 
conversation  before  you  and  I  left  Montrose  Hall !" 

"  You  acted  for  the  best,  doubtless,  according  to  your 
judgment ;  you  wished  to  spare  him." 

"  So  I  thought  then — so  I  thought  then ;  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied now  it  was  a  more  selfish  feeling.  I  wanted  to  post- 
pone the  evil  day  for  myself." 

Donald  had  begun  to  read  his  own  heart. 

"  You  are  not  alone  there,  Donald,"  said  his  friend, 
"  there  lies  the  great  fault  of  Southern  character  ;  the  pre- 
sent is  every  thing  with  us,  the  future  nothing.  And  now, 
my  poor  Donald,  you  have  lost  all,  and  your  Alice  too  ;  how 
has  she  borne  this  storm  ?" 

Captain  Wharton  had  seated  himself  near  Donald,  and 
rested  his  arm  on  the  table  upon  which  he  leaned.  Donald 
now  raised  his  head,  and  looked  into  his  friend's  face  as  he 
said  with  earnestness,  "  Wharton,  Alice  never  loved  me  ;  I 
always  feared  it,  but  I  was  convinced  of  it  when  we  parted. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  a  few  months,  Wharton,  and 
I  think  I  understand  Alice  now.  At  the  last,  she  would 
have  taken  shelter  in  my  arms  from  the  cold,  strange  world 
she  so  much  dreaded ;  she  would  have  married  me  to  escape 
the  sudden  pang  of  separation  from  all  that  was  dear  to  her, 
but  she  never  loved  me,  except  as  sisters  love.  There  was 
all  a  sister's  feeling,  and  nothing  more,  in  her  parting." 

There  was  silence,  for  Wharton's  thoughts  had  been  sent 
off,  whither  that  word  sister  from  Donald's  lips  never  failed 
to  send  them,  and  Donald  too  was  musing.  At  length  he  said, 
"  And  Wharton,  do  you  know  that  sometimes — I  do  not 
know  but  you  will  despise  me  for  the  confession,  but  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  feel  that  there  is  some  one  with  whom  I  have 
been  quite  true,  that  I  will  make  it — sometimes  I  think 
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that,  after  all,  this  terrible  weight  at  my  heart  when  I 
think  of  my  mother  and  Isabelle,  and  fear  that  they  ma^ 
yet  suffer  for  my  fault,  is  worse  than  the  loss  of  Alice.  1 
could  bear  that,  if  the  other  were  removed." 

"  Despise  you  for  it,  dear  Donald !  I  honor  you  for  it ; 
what  is  it  but  to  say  that  no  suffering  to  yourself  is  so  ter 
rible  as  .the  thought  of  a  wrong  done  to  others.  But  we  will 
hope  that  no  harm  will  come  to  your  mother  and  sister  ;  the 
debt  is  large,  but  the  property  is  worth  much  more,  and  you 
have  your  own  time  to  pay  the  principal." 

"  Yes.  yes,  I  have  no  fear  of  any  eventual  loss  to  them, 
that  -would  be  too  bitter ;  I  only  thought  of  the  present 
mortification,  and  self-denial.  Already,  before  I  left  them, 
my  mother  had  sold  all  but  one  pair  of  horses  ;  among  them 
was  Isabelle's  own  saddle-horse.  You  may  remember  him,  a 
beautiful  white,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  her  sporting 
with  my  sorrowful  looks  when  he  was  carried  away — she 
who  loved  him  so  much — and  trying  to  persuade  me  that  she 
was  tired  of  riding,  and  would  rather  walk,  Wharton,  you 
would  have  adored  her." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should,"  said  Wharton  with  glistening  eyes ; 
"  and  with  such  an  example  before  you,  you  will  not  hesitate, 
Donald,  to  brave  whatever  may  be  said.  Sell  one  of  your 
horses,  and  if  the  proceeds  will  not  pay  your  debts,  let  me  be 
your  creditor  ;  you  know  you  promised  me  this  proof  of  regard. 

"  You  are  a  kind,  true  friend,  Wharton,  and  I  will  do  as 
you  advise." 

Donald's  heart  was  lighter,  and  his  purse  heavier  for  that 
day's  conversation.  Still  too  young  not  to  need  a  guide — too 
long  his  own  master  to  bear  a  tight  rein,  the  habit  of  confid- 
ing in  such  a  friend  as  Capt.  Wharton  was  invaluable. 
And  what  effect  had  this  confidence  on  the  Captain  ?  Did 
no  bow  of  promise  paint  itself  on  the  dark  cloud  obscuring 
his  friend's  sky?  We  will  not  say  that  a  thought,  that 
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the  time  might  come  when  Isabelle  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  homage  paid  to  her  should  be  recognized  as  an  offering 
to  herself,  not  to  the  gold  and  gems  in  which  she  was  decked, 
did  not  send  the  blood  for  one  moment  in  a  quick  rush  from 
his  heart ;  but  that  one  glad  feeling  was  lost  the  next  moment 
in  apprehension  for  her,  an  apprehension  which  grew  with 
thought,  and  which  prompted  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Dunbar  written  before  he  slept  that  night. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SlR  *. 

The  kindness  you  have  shown  me  whenever  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  you,  encourages  me  to  apply  to  -  you 
on  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  of  great  interest  to 
me,  as  doubtless  also  it  is  to  yourself. 

Through  the  valued  confidence  of  my  young  friend 
Lieut.  D.  M. — on  so  delicate  a  subject  I  would  rather  not 
trust  full  names  to  the  post — I  have  become  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  family  we  both  regard  with  such  reverent 
affection.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  to  acknowledge  an  in- 
stinctive horror  of  the  tribe  of  usurers.  I  regard  them  as 
a  kind  of  human  jackal,  battening  on  the  buried  hopes  of 
men  ;  and  the  thought  that  one  of  them  holds  in  his  hands 
the  fortunes  of  those  I  so  highly  regard,  is  one  that  I  can- 
not entertain  without  a  feeling  more  nearly  approaching  to 
fear  than  any  I  ever  before  experienced.  This  is  a  feeling 
which  our  friend  D.  happily  for  him  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain, and  which  it  would  be  cruel,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  awaken  in  his  mind,  but  shall  I  incur  the  charge 
of  impertinent  intermeddling,  if  I  venture  to  ask  that  you,  my 
dear  sir,  will  have  a  watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  this 
man,  and  should  you  see  any  thing  in  them  to  alarm  you  for 
our  friends,  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  of  it  ? 
It  is  true  I  am  little  blessed  by  fortune  myself,  but  I  have 
friends — something  may  be  done  with  timely  warning. 
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I  will  make  no  apology,  my  dear  sir,  for  having  intruded 
on  your  valuable  time.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  more 
sacred  in  your  eyes  than  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  I  know,  too,  your  personal  regard  for  those 
whom  this  business  more  especially  interests. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect  and  truest  re- 
gard, I  anij  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  WHARTON. 

Without  any  long  delay  an  answer  was  received  to  this 
letter.  We  shall  not  place  the  whole  of  this  answer — a  long 
one — before  the  reader,  but  there  were  two  passages  that 
may  interest  him.  The  first  related  to  the  usurer,  and 
Capt.  Wharton's  apprehensions  of  him.  It  was  as  follows; 
"  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  the  tribe  of  usurers,  or 
rather  upon  our  friend  Uriah,  the  only  specimen  of  the  tribe 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  seems  to  me  a  shrewd,  calculating 
New-Englander,  who  if  not  generous,  is  not  dishonest,  and  who 
is  too  much  flattered  at  the  thought  of  having  been  able  to 
confer  a  favor  on  such  a  family  as  that  of  our  friend,  to 
forfeit  so  agreeable  a  reflection  by  any  griping  or  hard 
measures." 

Later  in  the  letter  Mr.  Dunbar  wrote  thus  :  "  There  are 
many  changes  in  Montrose  Hall  since  you  were  here.  The 
kind  noble  old  Colonel,  his  stately  step,  his  welcoming  hand, 
his  warm  heart,  showing  itself  in  look,  and  word,  and  action ; 
I  miss  them  every  day.  And  Alice,  my  snowdrop,  as  I 
used  to  call  her,  or  as  she  seemed  to  become  before  she  left 
us,  my  white  lily ;  still  pure  and  spotless,  and  delicate,  but 
rearing  herself  from  the  earth  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  be- 
longs not  to  its  humbler  sister  the  snowdrop.  And  Mrs. 
Charles  Montrose  preaching  us  a  sermon  every  day  by  her 
patience,  under  sorrows  that  it  was  plain  she  had  never  for- 
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gotten.  These  are  all  gone — nor  does  the  change  cease 
here.  You  know  how  there  always  seemed  a  gala  day  at 
that  house ;  scarcely  a  meal  eaten  without  company,  none 
who  called  being  ever  suffered  to  leave  without  breaking 
lot ead.  And  then  the  hunting  parties,  and  the  fishing  par- 
ties, the  riding  and  the  sailing,  making  it  ever  gay.  All 
that  is  past !  you  may  sit  in  the  piazza  now  for,  many  an 
hour,  and  hear  the  water  as  it  ripples  by  the  old  wharf  in 
the  midst  of  the  stream.  Poor  Mrs.  J.  M.  !  sorrow  has  not 
softened  her ;  she  holds  herself  more  proudly  than  ever ; 
but  she  has  certainly  proved  herself  a  most  excellent  and  un- 
sparing economist.  Her  pride  has  no  littleness  in  it ;  no- 
thing that  would  interfere  with  her  plans.  All  the  horses 
and  carriages  not  actually  needed  are  sold,  and  I  suspect 
there  are  closer  retrenchments  than  these  which  are  not  so 
obvious  to  the  world.  -  Both  she  and  her  daughter  will  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  any  privation,  rather  than  that  one  of  the 
people  who  have  served  them  so  long,  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  Our  bright,  queenly  Isabelle,  has  been 
pressed  down  a  little  too  much  with  all  these  sorrows ;  she 
supported  herself  nobly  till  her  brother  was  gone,  but  when 
the  generous  motive  which  his  presence  supplied  was  remov 
ed,  she  sank  down.  She  has  begun  a  good  work  though, 
which,  I  think,  like  all  good  works,  will  react  in  blessings  on 
herself.  She  is  teaching  the  plantation  school  begun  by 
Alice,  for  two  hours  every  day.  I  saw  a  scene  that  touched 
me  very  much  the  other  day.  Do  you  know  old  Cato  whom 
the  Colonel  left  free  by  his  will  ?  I  was  seated  in  the  parlor 
at  M.  Hall,  and  through  the  nearly  closed  window  shutters, 
saw  him  meet  Isabelle  as  she  was  approaching  from  the  school, 
and  already  so  near  the  house  that  I  could  hear  their  con- 
versation plainly.  "  You  come  from  de  school,  missis  ?"  ask- 
ed Cato.  "  Yes.  Cato."  "He  is  good  work,  missis,  he  will 
bring  blessin'  on  you ;  ebery  day  I  pray  my  good  Far'er  in 
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Heaben,  dat  he  bless  you,  and  make  you  walk  in  de  good 
path,  where  you'  earthly  far'er  walked."  I  remember  the 
time  not  many  months  since,  when  Isabelle  would  have  met 
such  a  speech  with  a  light  though  kind  word,  perhaps  with 
a  jest ;  now  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  bended  head,  the 
gentle  seriousness  of  the  countenance,  and  to  mark,  as  she 
shook  the  old  man's  hand,  and  turned  towards  the  house,  that 
a  tear  stood  upon  her  cheek.  Yet  she  is  sad,  and  has  lost 
some  of  her  beautiful  color,  though  evidently  our  friend 
Uriah  thinks  her  none  the  less  handsome  for  that.  He  oc- 
casionally calls  at  the  Hall  of  late,  and  I  believe  purely  for 
the  gratification  of  looking  at  her ;  though  he  always  pre- 
tends to  have  some  business  as  an  excuse." 

Captain  Wharton  read  this  letter  more  than  once.  What- 
ever were  the  feelings  it  excited,  they  found  no  voice,  and 
soon  both  he  and  Donald  Montrose  were  too  busily  engaged 
with  their  military  duties,  to  have  much  time  for  conversa- 
tion, or  even  for  thought  on  more  private  interests.  The 
war  with  the  Seminoles — the  Indians  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida — had  begun  ;  a  war  in  which  there  was  toil 
and  bloodshed,  but  no  glory — the  evils  of  war  without  the 
halo  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  men,  who  -would  take  note  of 
them.  While  they  were  engaged  in  tedious  marchings  and 
counter-marchings,  and  inglorious  strife  with  men  terrible 
only  for  their  massacres  of  the  unarmed  and  helpless,  the 
first  six  months  of  Uriah  Groldwire's  year  of  interest  roll- 
ed away,  and,  punctual  to  the  day,  he  presented  himself 
at  Montrose  Hall.  Mrs.  Montrose  was  ready  for  him.  The 
sixteen  hundred  dollars, — interest  for  six  months  on  forty 
thousand,  at  eight  per.  cent., — were  paid  and  duly  receipted, 
and  still  he  lingered.  After  a  while,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  "  Miss  Isabelle  was  well—" 

"  Miss  Montrose  is  quite  well,"  said  Mrs.  Montrose  with 
some  emphasis  on  her  daughter's  name.  Still  he  sat ;  and 
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she  was  wondering,  with  an  impatient  feeling,  if  he  would 
sit  and  sit  for  ever,  when  Isabelle,  who  had  just  returned  from 
her  school,  entered  the  room  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  mo- 
ther. Without  rising,  Uriah  nodded  slightly,  and  accosted 
her  with  "  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Is'bel?" 

With  a  haughty  movement  of  her  head, — it  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  bow, — and  a  distant  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  Isa- 
belle answered  him,  and  having  made  her  communication  to 
her  mother,  withdrew. 

"  Why,  you  ar'n't  a  going  right  away,  when  I  waited  so 
long  to  see  you  too  ?"  said  Uriah  as  he  saw  her  approaching 
the  door. 

Coloring  with  surprise  and  anger,  Isabelle  looked  at  her 
mother. 

"  G-o,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  John  Montrose.  "  You  will  ex- 
cuse my  daughter,  Mr.  Groldwire  ;  she  is  particularly  engaged 
this  morning." 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  be  a  going  too  then,"  said  Uriah, 
as  he  rose,  and  with  one  of  the  little  nods,  which  he  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  bows,  withdrew  from  the  room.  His 
countenance  expressed  displeasure,  and  retained  that  expres- 
sion long  after  he  had  left  the  Hall.  At  length  some  pleas- 
ant thought  seemed  to  irradiate  the  gloom.  This  thought  at 
length  found  vent  in  words :  "  My  love,  yes  I  like  that ;  that's 
what  I'll  call  her,  and  she  shall  call  me  '  dear ' — she  shall 
sit — no — I  think  she's  handsomer  when  she  stands  up  ;  she 
shall  stand  where  I  can  see  her  whenever  I  look  up  from  my 
ciphering." 

Uriah  had  evidently  a  high  appreciation  of  "  The  Beau- 
tiful." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"Everyday, 

A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
"With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after  time 
Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  you  turn  the  leaf 
To  read  them." 

AND  where  did  these  six  months  leave  our  gentle  Alice  ? 
In  the  prettiest  of  all  pretty  cottages  in  Cambridge,  where 
rents  were  somewhat  cheaper  than  immediately  within  the 
limits  of  Boston.  Cheap  rent  theirs  must  be,  since  they  had 
nothing  but  the  interest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  live  upon ; 
Mr.  Browne  having  withdrawn  the  two  hundred  a  year  he 
had  contributed  to  his  sister's  support,  since  the  legacy  of 
Col.  Montrose  had,  as  he  said,  given  her  an  independence. 
The  pretty  cottage  was  shaded  by  two  magnificent  elms,  and 
had  a  pretty  garden  attached  to  it.  In  this  garden,  Alice, 
as  she  had  no  companion  to  walk  with  her,  and  was  unfitted 
by  her  Southern  habits  for  walking  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  her  home,  unprotected,  was  accustomed  to  find 
the  exercise  necessary  for  he^health.  Mrs.  Montrose  could 
get  all  she  required  by  walking  around  its  beds.  This  lady 
had  never  been  very  strong,  and  during  the  late  winter  she 
had  become  perceptibly  weaker,  whether  from  the  extreme 
cold  and  humidity  of  a  Boston  climate,  or  from  the  wasting 
influence  of  anxiety,  we  know  not.  Anxiety  she  had  endur- 
ed— the  anxiety  of  a  mother  for  an  only  son,  from  whom  no 
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tidings  had  come  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  Fear  had 
entered  her  heart  long  before  others  could  see  cause  for  it ; 
and  now  when  others  had  despaired,  hope,  faint  and  sad,  but 
still  hope,  was  living  there  ;  keeping  up  an  agitation  more 
exhausting  to  her  physical  powers,  than  would  have  been 
the  torpor  of  despair.  We  said  that  all  others  despaired, 
but  we  should  have  excepted  Alice,  who  hoped,  not  like  her 
mother,  with  a  sad,  faltering,  gasping  hope,  but  with  that 
which  was  strong,  earnest,  and  supporting.  To  be  sure,  she 
had  no  reason  to  give  on  her  side,  and  the  delay  in  the  ful- 
filment of  her  expectation,  the  delay  of  months  and  years, 
did  indeed  make  her  heart  often  faint  within  her ;  but  it  was 
only  to  rise  again  with  new  strength  of  feeling  that  Charles 
was  still  a  dweller  on  the  earth,  and  that  God  would  protect 
him  in  his  wanderings,  and  bring  him  again  to  his  home. 
She  soon  needed  all  the  aid  which  such  a  hope  could  give  her. 

"  Now,  mamma,  I  may  send  for  Daddy  Cato,"  said  Alice, 
as  on  the  first  of  June,  one  month  after  they  had  moved  into 
their  little  cottage,  they  received  the  three  hundred  dollars 
which  was  six  months  dividend  on  their  bank  stock. 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that  it  will  be  best  to  send  for 
him  ?"  asked  the  more  cautious  mother.  "  It  will  take  twenty 
dollars,  I  am  afraid,  to  pay  his  expenses  here." 

"  Will  it  take  only  twenty  ?"  then  surely,  dear  mamma, 
we  can  do  it :  see,  you  have  fifteen  twenties  here." 

"  But,  Alice,  one  hundred  dollars  of  this  must  go  for 
house  rent ;  then  there  is  the  hire  of  our  two  servants.  In- 
deed I  do  not  see  how  we  can  4o  it ;  you  need  a  new  dress." 

"  Oh !  but  mamma  I  can  make  this  one  serve.  I  saw 
only  the  other  day  in  an  old  magazine,  a  way  to  make  old 
bombazine  look  just  as  well  as  new,  and  I  will  try  it  on 
mine,  when  it  gets  very  shabby.  Indeed,  mamma,  it  would 
do  me  more  good  to  see  Daddy  Cato,  than  to  have  a  dozen 
new  dresses." 
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"  But,  Alice, — my  dear  child,  I  hate  to  deny  you  any 
thing,  you  have  so  little  enjoyment." 

"Darling  mother!  don't  say  that;  have  I  not  you?" 
and  with  a  reverence  and  love,  beauty  in  its  prime  has  rarely 
won.  Alice  pressed  her  lips  to  the  faded  cheek  of  her  mother, 
as  she  knelt  beside  her  with  her  arms  around  her  waist. 

The  mother  laid  her  child's  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
smoothed  back  the  ringlets  from  her  face,  and  with  tears 
rising  to  her  eyes  at  the  quick  memory  that  she  was  now 
her  only  one,  said,  "  Do  as  you  like,  my  love ;  I  was  only 
going  to  say  that  we  should  have  to  pay  Cato's  expenses 
back ;  but  we  will  not  think  of  that  now — write  for  him." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you,  dear  mamma !  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  as  glad  to  see  him  as  I  shall ;  we  shall  not  be 
half  so  much  afraid  of  fires  and  robbers,  and  all  such  horri- 
ble things,  when  we  have  a  man  about  the  house  ;  and  we 
shall  never  need  to  hire  half  a  day's  work  of  a  gardener. 
Daddy  Cato  will  hoe  and  plant,  and  do  whatever  I  want." 

And  about  a  month  after,  as  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  and 
Alice  were  seated  at  their  tea,  Cato  walked  in,  looking  a 
little  amazed  to  find  himself  actually  there. 

"Where  is  your  trunk,  Daddy  Cato?"  asked  Alice,  when 
the  first  greetings  and  questionings  were  over. 

c:  I  lef '  him  in  Bosson,  Miss  Alice  ;  you  see  I  couldn't 
bring  him,  cause  I  hab  for  walk  yere." 

"  And  why  did  you  walk  ?  Did  you  not  know  there  was 
a  stage  that  came  from  Boston,  almost  to  our  door  ?" 

"Yes  Missis,  I  year  about^dat  stage,  an'  I  gone  to  urn, 
but  dey  say  dey  don't  let  nigger  ride  in  um.  I  tell  dem  I 
ride  in  better  carriage  dan  dat  home ;  but  it  wa'n't  no  use, 
dey  wouldn't  lem  me  come." 

Alice  colored  at  the  thought  of  the  indignity  to  one  she 
so  much,  respected. 

"  Never  mind  it,  Daddy  Cato,"  she  said.  "  when  I  have 
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a  carriage  you  shall  ride  in  it,  and  one  of  these  saucy  men 
shall  drive  you,  and  to-morrow  we  will  see  to  getting  your 
trunk  out.  Now,  come  and  I  will  show  you  the  kitchen,  and 
then  the  girls  will  get  you  some  supper,  and  show  you  your 
room,  for  you  must  be  very  tired." 

"  Tired  for  true,  Missis  ;  but  fus'  I  want  to  gib  Miss 
Charles  de  money  he  sent  for  me.  You  was  very  good  to 
sen'  um  ma'am,  but  den  you  see  I  got  enough  by  waitin'  on 
de  gentlemen  to  pay  de  Cap'in  for  bring  me  yere,  so  I  didn't 
want  um." 

"  But,  Cato,"  said  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose,  "  I  hardly 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  take  this.  The  money  you  made  was 
your  own  ;  you  ought  to  have  this  to  spend  for  yourself." 

"  I  spen'  all  dat,  Missis  !  how  I  gwine  spen'  it  ?  Oh  no 
ma'am  !  I  got  plenty,"  showing  some  change  still  remaining 
in  his  pocket,  nor  could  any  persuasion  induce  him  to  take 
more. 

Cato's  presence  was  indeed  a  comfort  to  both  mother  and 
daughter,  but  they  felt  often,  that  it  was  purchased  at  too 
great  an  expense  to  him,  when  they  saw  the  distance  at 
which  he  was  kept,  even  by  their  own  servants,  who  not  only 
would  not  permit  him  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  them, 
but  compelled  him  either  to  do  his  own  washing  or  to  have 
it  done  elsewhere.  Nor  did  he  escape  this  petty  persecution 
by  going  abroad.  The  caricatured  representations  of  the 
negro  were  then  as  now,  a  popular  amusement,  and  on  every 
walk  were  placarded  bills,  in  which  very  black  faces,  very 
thick  and  red  lips,  and  very  staring  white  eyes  figured  con- 
spicuously ;  and  ragged  urchins  in  the  street  often  followed 
our  good  Cato  with  cries  that,  if  they  had  little  influence  on 
him,  did  not  fail  to  arouse  the  hottest  indignation  of  Alice. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disagreeables,  when  the  a.utumn 
came,  Cato  declined  to  return  home.  Mrs.  Montrose  told 
him  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  her  fears  that  he  would 
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suffer  greatly  from  it ;  but  he  replied  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  stand  it  if  she  and  l  Miss  Alice '  could,  and  that  he 
had  determined  never  to  leave  them  till  "  Mass  Charles " 
came  back. 

"  And  what  will  Auber  say  to  that,  Cato  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Montrose,  as  she  strove  to  turn  away  from  the  thoughts  her 
son's  name  awakened. 

"  Ouw  Missis  !  Sister  Auber  rudder  I  neber  come  home 
dan  lef  you  and  Miss  Alice  in  dis  hard  country,  wa'  you 
hab  to  pay  for  ebery  ting,  eben  to  san'  and  wood,  widout 
any  friend." 

And  they  did  indeed  seem  without  friends,  for  as  their 
mourning  did  not  permit  them  to  visit  the  last  winter,  and 
the  Misses  Browne  were  in  no  degree  unwilling  to  indulge 
their  beautiful  cousin  in  her  desire  for  retirement,  they  had 
made  few  acquaintances  in  Boston,  and  none  in  Cambridge. 
The  visits  received  from  the  Brownes  themselves  were  few 
and  far  between.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Alice,  if  she  was 
no  longer  the  sportive  child  to  whom  life  had  shown  only  its 
spring-time,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  occasional  bursts 
of  sorrow  which  had  awakened  the  anxiety  of  her  brother  in 
Boston,  when  she  was  anticipating  that  her  uncle  and  Donald 
might  claim  from  her  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her  pro- 
mise in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  from  the  unresisting  but 
more  controlled  and  measured  sadness  which  had  attended 
her  own  ratification  of  her  engagement,  and  postponement  of 
its  fulfilment  in  the  previous  summer.  Sorrow  has  nothing 
purifying  or  strengthening  in  itself,  but  it  supplies  the  most 
effectual  stimulant  to  the  exercise  of  our  higher  nature  ;  and 
when  that  sorrow  has  been  vicarious,  when  we  assume  it  wil" 
lingly  that  we  may  minister  to  another's  well-being,  or  bear 
it  silently  that  we  may  save  another  pain,  it  becomes  the 
grand  means  of  developing  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  attri- 
butes of  man.  And  under  such  influences  had  the  life  of 
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Alice,  from  tlie  time  of  her-  uncle's  death,  been  passing. 
First,  she  had  endured  the  coldness  of  her  aunt  and  the  parting 
from  her  home,  so  dearly  loved  ;  then,  during  her  abode  at 
Mr.  Browne's,  a  thousand  petty  annoyances  added  to  the 
pain  which  the  remembrance  of  the  frauds  of  Greo.  Browne 
and  the  hardness  of  his  father  excited  ;  and  now,  in  her 
Cambridge  life,  that  privation  of  all  social  enjoyments  which 
the  young  feel  so  keenly ;  and  through  and  over  all  these 
trials  hung,  as  a  dark  pall,  the  never-ceasing  fear  of  a  deeper 
sorrow  which  she  dared  not  look  on  steadily — the  loss  of 
Charles  ;  and  yet  all  were  borne  not  only  without  complaint 
to  others,  but  without  any  outburst  of  the  passionate  and 
overborne  soul  even  in  her  secret  hours.  She  had  not  said 
to  herself,  "  My  mother  must  not  see  me  weep — I  must  look 
cheerful  for  my  mother's  sake  ;';  but  she  had  said,  "  I  must 
be  cheerful — I  must  be  more  than  patient — I  must  be  hope- 
ful." 

There  were  more  than  Charles  on  whom  she  dared  not 
think.  Fortunately,  she  had  much  to  do.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  her  garden  had  been  a  great  resource, 
and  when  winter  came,  and  Cato  had  determined  to  remain 
with  them,  Alice,  having  learned  by  that  time  that  three 
hundred  dollars  were  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  had  per- 
suaded her  mother  to  dismiss  one  of  the  servant-maids,  whose 
place,  by  some  increase  of  her  own  labors,  she  undertook  to 
supply.  And  soul  and  body  grew  strong,  and  thus  had  fa- 
therly love  prepared  her  for  yet  deeper  sorrow. 

The  winter — one  long  remembered  for  the  severity  of  its 
cold — gave  them  cause  often  to  be  grateful  that  Cato  had 
chosen  to  remain  with  them.  He  shovelled  their  coal,  he 
cut  their  wood,  he  went  to  the  market  for  them  ;  and  Alice 
assisted  in  household  affairs  and  in  making  and  mending 
their  wearing  apparel,  and  read  to  her  mother,  and  now  and 
then  nursed  her  through  a  cold  that  increased  a  little  hack- 
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ing  cough  from  which  she  had  long  suffered,  and  which  some- 
times brought  on  fever.  With  the  advance  of  winter  the 
nursing  occupied  more  of  her  time  and  other  employments  less, 
and  there  came  moments  when  a  sudden  spasm  contracted  the 
heart  of  Alice,  and  the  strong  soul  was  bowed,  and  the  silent 
lips  could  scarce  keep  within  their  bars  the  agonizing  cry  that 
struggled  to  burst  forth.  But  this  was  not  often,  for  in  her  mo- 
ther's presence  she  thought  not  of  herself,*and  she  seldom  left 
her  now,  even  by  night.  Mrs.  Montrose  would  still  rise  and 
dress  herself  each  day,  and  come  into  the  parlor  ;  but  it  was 
only  to  lie  down  upon  a  couch  drawn  near  the  fire,  propped 
up  by  pillows  and  covered  with  shawls,  to  watch  Alice  as 
she  went  about  her  little  household  cares,  or  listen  to  her  as 
she  read.  The  mother  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been 
since  she  had  begun  to  fear  for  Charles,  of  whom  she  now 
never  spoke.  Perhaps  the  thought  that  Alice  had,  now  too 
much  of  present  sorrow  to  support  the  apprehension  of  great- 
er, may  have  kept  her  silent,  and  the  feeling  that  she  was 
herself  approaching  the  spirit-world  whither  so  many  loved 
ones  had  gone,  may  have  increased  her  cheerfulness. 

"  Mother,  darling  mother  !  let  me  go  for  a  physician  j 
you  have  coughed  more  to-day  than  I  ever  heard  you,"  cried 
Alice,  as  she  stood  beside  her  couch,  with  eyes  which  longed 
to  weep. 

"  Give  me  some  syrup  ;  I  shall  be  better  soon,  dear  pet," 
—her  most  loving  name  for  Alice — "  no  need  of  a  physician." 

"  But,  my  darling  mother,  it  kills  me  to  think  that  there 
is  something  you  ought  to  have — something  that  would  make 
you  suffer  less." 

"  Suffer  !  I  do  not  suffer,  dear  :  it  is  so  sweet  to  lie  here 
in  our  own  quiet  home,  and  see  you  move  about.  But  you 
look  pale  to-day,  my  love" — and  the  tender  mother  laid  her 
thin,  fair  hand  on  the  cheek  that  bent  above  her — "  I  think 
I  shall  send  you  into  Boston  to-morrow,  to  your  uncle  ;  you 
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must  be  wanting  the  money  I  left  in  his  hands,  and  the  drive 
will  do  you  good." 

Alice  shook  her  head.  "  Cato  must  go,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
cannot  leave  you." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow,  and  Anne  will  take 
excellent  care  of  me,  and  I  really  want  you  to  go." 

And  Alice  thought,  "  I  will  speak  to  my  uncle  about  my 
mother's  state,  and. if  he  thinks  as  I  do,  I  will  bring  a  physi- 
cian out  with  me  ;"  and  so  she  went. 

Mrs.  Montrose  had  been  accustomed,  at  the  half-yearly 
payment  of  her  dividend,  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  her  brother 
all  the  money  which  she  did  not  immediately  want.  He  had 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  her  ;  and  as  the  first 
of  February  was  near,  when  a  quarter's  rent  on  her  cottage 
would  be  due,  she  needed  it.  Cato  was  dispatched  in  the 
morning  of  the  last  of  January  for  the  stage  running  between 
Cambridge  and  Boston  :  it  called  for  Alice,  and  she  entered 
it,  though  with  a  timidity  which  would  seem  ridiculous  to  a 
young  lady  whose  home  had  always  been  in  New  England. 
Her  southern  training  had  given  Alice  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  young  lady's  entering  a  public  conveyance  alone  ; 
and  though  the  thought  that  her  mother  had  desired  her  to 
go  removed  this  doubt  from  her  mind,  it  could  not  entirely  ex- 
pel from  her  heart  the  feeling  associated  with  it.  Before  the 
ride  was  half  completed,  however,  she  was  entirely  at  her  ease. 

There  were  four  male,  and  no  female  passengers  in  a  stage 
intended  to  accommodate  nine  persons,  when  she  entered  it. 
Many  seats  were  therefore  vacant,  yet,  as  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared, the  men  arranged  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  should  have  the  best  seat  in  the  stage,  and  that  she  should 
not  be  crowded.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  the  win- 
dow beside  her  was  closed,  the  day  being  intensely  cold. 
These  little  attentions  were  paid  in  a  manner  that  was  quiet 
though  kind,  and  then  the  conversation  which  their  stopping 
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for  her  had  momentarily  interrupted,  was  resumed.  It  was 
on  a  subject,  at  that  time  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
American — the  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  probable  effects  of  that  step 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  institution.  The  argument 
was  conducted  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  three  out  of 
the  four  persons  with  manners  so  deferential  to  a  woman,  and 
minds  so  well  informed,  were  mechanics  ;  one  a  ship  and 
the  other  two  house-carpenters.  Grlory  to  New  England  ! 
Whatever  may  be  her  faults,  while  she  can  boast  that  her 
workmen  are  thus  intelligent,  those  faults  will  be  but  as 
spots  on  the  Sun. 

Alice  was  set  down  at  her  uncle's  door,  and  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  him  at  home.  Mr.  Browne  sent  a  check  to 
the  Bank  immediately  for  the  money,  and  in  the  mean  time 
invited  Alice  into  his  study,  as  he  had,  he  said,  something 
important  to  communicate  to  her.  "  Have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  Charles,  uncle  ?"  was  the  first  thought  of  Alice. 

"  No  ;  it  is  of  business  I  would  speak  to  you.  Alice,  do 
you  know  it  is  reported  this  morning  that  the  United  States 
Bank  has  suspended  payment,  and  that,  if  it  be  true,  the 
general  impression  is  that  it  will  never  resume  it  ?" 

"  Then  had  not  mamma's  ten  thousand  dollars  better  be 
withdrawn  from  that  bank  ?" 

"Withdrawn? — I  should  like  to  know  how  you  would 
withdraw  it  1  But  I  see  your  Southern  education  has  left 
you  utterly  ignorant  of  business,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  if 
the  report  be  correct,  your  scrip  of  stock  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  not  worth  half  that  sum.  It  would  be  folly  to 
sell  out  just  at  the  height  of  a  panic,  and  yet  it  is  a  pro- 
perty that  is  merely  nominal  till  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are 
settled,  for  you  will  receive  no  dividend." 

"And  what  are  we  to  do?"  exclaimed  the  helpless  girl 
with  white  lips. 
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"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know;  if  Col.  Montrose  or  your 
mother  had  listened  to  my  advice,  I  should  have  known  what 
you  could  do,  for  I  would  have  taken  care  that  you  should 
be  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  independent  through 
your  own  exertions ;  I  would  not  have  educated  you  for  a 
fine  lady  and  then  left  you  to  support  yourself." 

The  color  which  dismay  had  driven  from  them,  came 
back  to  the  cheeks  of  Alice,  and  she  said,  with  a  spirit 
which  her  usual  gentleness  had  not  led  Mr.  Browne  to  ex- 
pect, "  If  such  necessity  should  come  upon  me,  it  will  be  in 
no  degree  the  fault  of  my  uncle  Montrose,  who  was  my  best 
friend — my  more  than  father — "  tears  stopped  her  speech. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  ;  no  one  else  certainly  has 
any  right  to  complain,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  coldly. 

Alice  still  wept?  though  silently,  and  Mr.  Browne  took 
up  the  newspaper.  The  silence  was  unbroken  until  the  ser- 
vant entered.  He  brought  the  money — one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — and  Mr.  Browne  counted  it  and  placed  it  be- 
fore Alice. 

"  And  this  is  all  we  have  in  the  world  !"  she  said,  looking 
at  it,  but  not  touching  it. 

"  I  did  not  say  that ;  there  are  desperate  speculators  who 
might,  perhaps,  give  half  its  nominal  value  for  your  Bank 
stock." 

"  Five  thousand  dollars !  that  would  make  my  mother 
quite  comfortable — she  is  very  ill,  worse  than  I  ever  saw  her. 
I  came  to  Boston  to-day,  only  that  I  might  get  the  address 
of  your  physician  and  obtain  his  advice ;  I  must  do  it  still. 
While  she  is  ill  I  must  have  money,  when  she  is  well  again, 
I  can  work  for  her."  Alice  spoke  rapidly,  she  was  thinking 
aloud.  She  had  arrived  at  her  conclusion,  and  raising  her 
eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  on  the  table  before  her, 
she  said  with  decision,  "  Uncle,  you  must  sell  that  stock  for 
us." 
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"  To  do  that  I  must  have  your  mother's  order,  and  she 
has  no  right  to  do  such  a  rash  thing  as  to  sacrifice  it,  as  she 
must  do  now,  when  no  one  can  tell  that  it  will  not  be  up  at 
par  again  in  a  few  months.  Besides,  she  cannot  order  a  sac- 
rifice, for  she  has  only  a  life  estate  in  it,  with  the  remainder 
to  Charles,  or  in  case  of  his  not  surviving  her,  to  you." 

"  But,  uncle,  neither  Charles  nor  I  care  for  any  thing  in 
comparison  with  my  mother's  comfort,  and  that  must  be 
cared  for  now — now — she  is  too  ill  to  talk  of  what  may  be 
done  months  hence.  The  stock  must  be  sold  at  once  ;  even 
though  we  were  certain  that  it  would  be  at  par  six  months 
from  this  time,  unless  we  could  borrow  on  that  certainty." 

"  But  there  is  no  certainty,  not  even  a  probability,  in  my 
opinion." 

"  Then  we  must  sell—" 

"  It  must  be  through  some  other  agent  than  me.  To  sell 
at  a  sacrifice,  I  must  have  an  order  signed  by  your  mother,  and 
Charles,  and  yourself." 

"  Then,  God  help  us  !  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
out  of  which  to-morrow  we  must  pay  fifty  for  rent — " 

"  You  must  do  no  such  thing — " 

"  But  it  is  due —  how  can  we  help  paying  it  ?" 

"  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  rent  due  to-morrow,  that 
will  not  be  paid ;  landlords  must  wait  till  people  can  get 
more  money." 

"  But  you  see  we  have  the  money  in  our  hands." 

"  And  it  is  one-third  of  all  you  have." 

"  What  of  that  ?  what  we  owe  does  not  really  belong  to 
us,  we  have  no  right  to  keep  it." 

"  I  see  you  are  even  more  ignorant  of  business  than  I 
supposed  ;  acting  on  your  Quixotic  notions,  I  think  you  ought 
to  turn  out  of  your  house  to-morrow,  as  you  certainly  have 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  the  next  quarter's  rent." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Alice,  turning  deadly  pale,  and  fall- 
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ing  back  into  the  seat  from  which  she  had  risen.  After  a 
pause  of  some  minutes,  during  which  Mr.  Browne  did  not 
speak,  she  looked  up  and  added,  "  How  would  it  do  for  me 
to  see  the  landlord  and  tell  him  the  whole  ?  perhaps  he  would 
rather  run  the  risk,  than  have  his  house  empty  ;  and  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  I  would  offer  him  twice  the  rent  we  now 
pay,  whenever  we  can  sell  the  stock.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  uncle  ?  Had  I  not  better  see  him  ?" 

Mr.  Browne  did  not  answer  immediately  ;  he  took  off  his 
gold  spectacles,  wiped  them,  put  them  on  again,  and  then 
looking  at  Alice  through  them,  said,  "  If  your  landlord 
were  like  landlords  in  general,  I  should  think  your  going  to 
him  with  such  a  proposal,  very  much  like  a  man's  hanging 
himself  to  prevent  his  execution,  but  Graston  is  very  unlike 
most  men,  and  it  may  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do." 

'•  It  is  the  most  honest  thing  I  can  do,"  said  Alice,  "  and 
I  will  do  it ;  but  you  said  Graston,  I  thought  our  landlord's 
name  was  Barker." 

"  Barker  is  the  agent,  Graston  is  your  landlord ;  I  will 
give  you  his  address.  There  is  the  number  of  his  house  in 
Summer-street,  though  I  think  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
find  him  at  his  place  of  business,  there."  and  he  gave  her  an 
address  whose  very  sound  was  ominous  of  crowds  of  carts, 
and  vulgar  men.  and  hurry  and  confusion,  and  all  that  makes 
a  delicate  woman  feel  herself  out  of  place,  while  conscious 
that  she  is  doing  nothing  positively  improper.  Alice  grew 
timid  as  she  looked. 

"  Uncle,  can  you  not  go  for  me  ?"  she  asked  with  a  des- 
perate effort. 

"  No,  no  ;  you  must  see  Gaston  yourself,  and  you  must 
do  it  to-day,  for  to-morrow  Barker  will  be  down  upon  you? 
and  he  is  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  You  had  better  go 
at  once,  I  will  call  to  see  your  mother  soon ;  give  my  love  to 
her." 
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"  Uncle,  poor  mamma  is  very  ill,  I  must  see  the  doctor. 
Please  give  me  his  address  too  ;  and  pray,  uncle,  when  you 
come  to  see  my  mother,  do  not  tell  her  any  thing  of  this 
troublesome  business ;  her  anxiety  about  me  would  make 
her  worse.  Promise  me,  uncle,"  she  added  more  earnestly 
as  he  hesitated,  "  promise  me ;  when  she  can  bear  it,  I  will 
tell  her  myself." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  about  it ;"  and  unable  to  get  any  more 
positive  assurance,  Alice  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
this. 

Alice  had  walked  about  Boston  occasionally  with  her 
cousins,  and  she  knew  enough  of  its  streets  to  find  her  way 

to  Dr.  J 's  without  much  difficulty.  She  went  there 

first,  both  because  it  was  nearest,  and  because  she  hoped  to 
gather  strength  from  time  for  her  encounter  with  Mr.  Gas- 
ton.  Dr.  J was  at  home,  and  received  her  with  the 

kindness  for  which  he  was  noted.  He  heard  all  that  Alice 
had  to  say  respecting  her  mother,  and  drew  from  her  by  his 
questions,  many  things  which  she  had  scarcely  thought 
worthy  of  telling.  He  marked  as  she  recounted  these,  the 
fluttered  breathing,  the  changing  color,  the  anxious  eye,  in 
which  tears  would  sometimes  gather,  spite  of  her  evident  effort 
to  suppress  them,  and  he  could  not  rudely  crush  the  hope 
in  her  young  heart. 

"  I  will  give  you  some  medicine  for  your  mother,  my 
child,"  he  said  when  he  had  learned  all ;  "  but  you  can  do 
more  for  her  than  I.  Cheerfulness  is  her  best  medicine  ;  let 
her  hear  nothing,  see  nothing  that  will  make  her  anxious,  if 
you  can  help  it ;  a  quiet  mind  and  the  advancing  summer 
may  give  her  back  to  you  for  many  years  yet." 

Happy  words  to  the  young  heart,  which  wants  only  per- 
mission to  hope.  The  tears  which  had  gathered  in  the  eyes 
of  Alice,  were  now  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  but  they  were 
joyful  tears. 
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"  Will  you  please,  sir,  to  tell  my  uncle,  Mr.  Browne,  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  my  mother  free  from  anxiety.  I  am 
afraid  of  his  telling  her  something  which  will  distress  her 
very  much." 

This  was  said  while  Dr.  J was  putting  up  his  medi- 
cine ;  as  he  gave  it  to  her,  with  a  heightened  color  and  a 
pretty  hesitation,  which  showed  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  offered  payment  to  a  gentleman  for  any  service,  Alice 
asked  if  he  would  tell  her  what  she  owed  him. 

"  Oh  !  we  will  let  that  alone  till  we  get  a  bill  worth  paying," 
he  said  playfully.  "  I  shall  come  and  see  your  mother  soon." 

The  countenance  of  Alice  drooped.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
harder  trial  in  life,  than  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  do  all 
we  wish  for  some  ill — it  may  be  dying — friend  ;  and  when 
this  trial  comes  upon  the  young,  warm,  generous  heart, 
it  seems  too  bitter  to  be  borne.  To  this  natural  cause  of 
suffering,  Alice  added  a  defect  for  which  she  was  indebted 
to  her  southern  education — a  feeling  allied  to  contempt  for 
any  carefulness  respecting  money.  And  now  she  must  de- 
cline the  proffered  visit  to  her  mother,  or  she  must  permit 
the  friendly  physician  to  make  that  visit,  knowing  that  it 
was  very  improbable  that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  pay  his 
bill.  Had  it  been  only,  that  to  requite  this  visit  Alice  must 
give  her  last  dollar,  and  in  doing  so  run  the  risk  of  starva- 
tion, it  would  have  been  considered  a  less  evil  than  to  de- 
cline it — to  seem  at  once  ungrateful  to  him,  thoughtless  of 
her  mother's  comfort,  and  covetous  of  gold.  But  the  alter- 
native was  grief  and  mortification  to  herself,  or  dishonesty ; 
and  with  an  effort  which  few  can  estimate,  she  said,  making 
a  vain  effort  to  assume  a  tone  as  light  as  his  own,  "  I  had 
rather,  if  you  please,  pay  you  now,  Doctor ;  and  if  my  mother 
gets  worse,  I  will  come  to  you  again.  We  are  not  very  rich, 
and  it  may  be  that  when  your  bill  becomes  worth  paying,  we 
could  not  pay  it." 
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Dr.  J had  seen  the  struggle  in  her  mind,  and  clasp- 
ing in  his,  her  hand  with  the  bill  she  was  offering  him,  he 
said,  "  My  dear  child,  I  honor  you ;  I  would  almost  be  will- 
ing a  daughter  of  mine  should  be  tried  as  you  have  been  this 
morning,  to  be  assured  that  she  would  come  out  of  the  trial 
as  you  have  done.  But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
do ;  you  must  tell  your  mother  that  you  met  me,  and  that  I 
inquired  after  her,  and  requested  you  to  tell  her  that  I  was 
coming  to  see  her  soon — every  word  true — as  a  friend — mark 
— not  a  physician,  and  I  will  come  very  soon.  I  ought  to 
have  been  long  ago ;  your  mother  and  I  are  old  friends,  and 
your  father  paid  me  many  a  bill  before  you  were  born ;  so 
remember  my  message  now,  and  good-bye." 

He  would  have  turned  away,  seemingly  in  great  haste, 
but  the  weeping  Alice  held  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Dear 
Doctor  J ,  I  never  can  thank  you  as  I  ought,  but — " 

"  Then  don't  try ;  that's  a  good  child,  never  try  what 
you  know  you  can't  do  ;  besides,  it  is  important  your  mother 
should  have  that  medicine  at  once." 

"  Is  it  ?"  asked  Alice,  her  thoughts  at  once  diverted 
from  every  thing  else  to  rest  upon  her  mother,  "  is  it  1  I  was 
going  to  see  our  landlord,  Mr.  Gaston,  but — " 

"  Mr.  Gaston  ? — you  will  hardly  find  him  at  home  at  this 
hour." 

"  No,  sir  ;  my  uncle  gave  me  the  address  of  his  counting- 
house — " 

"  And  you  were  going  there  in  the  midst  of  the  shipping 
business  ;  why  you  are  quite  a  heroine,  I  declare." 

Alice  smiled,  though  the  tears  still  hung  upon  her  lashes, 
as  she  thought  how  the  heroine's  heart  was  sinking  at  the 
anticipation  of  the  bold  adventure,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  you  can  go  and  see  Mr.  Gaston  ;  your  mother 
must  have  the  medicine  before  she  sleeps  to-night,  that  is 
all,  and  now  I  see  my  carriage  is  at  the  door.  I  only  came 
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home  for  a  lunch  ;  get  in,  and  I  will  drive  you  to  Mr. 
Gaston." 

And  so  he  did  drive  her  to  the  very  door,  and  apologize 
then  for  not  going  in  to  find  Mr.  Gaston  for  her,  as  he  feared 
he  had  already  kept  a  brother  physician  waiting,  with  whom 
he  was  to  have  held  a  consultation  at  that  hour.  Had  he 
known  the  half-terrified  feeling  with  which  Alice  turned  from 
him  to  enter  that  great  warehouse,  we  think  the  good  Doc- 
tor's brother  physician  would  have  waited  longer. 

Timidly  and  slowly,  shrinking  from  every  eye,  Alice 
wound  her  way  among  bales,  barrels,  boxes — a  noose  now 
hanging  threateningly  above  her.  and  now  a  cry  of  "  take 
care  there,"  causing  her  to  spring  aside  just  as  a  barrel  came 
rolling  across  her  path.  She  entered  the  house ;  still  all 
was  bustle,  no  one  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  give  her  any  en- 
couragement in  asking  questions.  At  length  she  met  the 
eyes  of  one  man,  they  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  to  ques- 
tion her  right  to  be  there,  and  she  replied  to  the  question 
with  "  Mr.  Gaston  ?" — "  Up  stairs,"  was  the  brief  direction, 
as  he  returned  to  rolling  his  barrel.  Ascending  the  black 
and  crazy-looking  stairs,  Alice  looked  around  for  Mr.  Gaston, 
or  at  least  for  some  one  whom  she  might  conjecture  to  be  he, 
but  she  saw  none.  All  here  too  were  busy,  though  the  em- 
ployments were  of  a  more  quiet  character.  At  one  end  was 
a  window  opening  to  the  floor,  through  which  the  bales 
brought  up  in  those  nooses  seen  below,  were  received  and 
conducted  to  their  appropriate  place ;  at  the  farther  end 
were  elevated  desks  surrounded  by  a  railing  at  which  clerks 
stood  to  write.  She  paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
looked  at  all  these  things,  but  no  one  noticed  her.  She 
grew  more  and  more  nervous ;  she  felt  what  she  did  must 
be  done  quickly,  and  repeating,  "  my  uncle  would  not  have 
sent  me  here  if  it  was  wrong  to  come ;"  she  stepped  to  one 
of  these  desks  and  said,  "  Mr.  Gaston." 
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"  In  his  office — Invoice  98" — the  clerk  had  returned  to 
his  business,  and  Alice  looked  for  the  office.  On  the  right, 
a  door  opened  into  a  small  room,  and  over  that  door  was 
printed  "  Office."  She  felt  at  that  moment  much  like  one 
who  has  tracked  a  lion  to  his  den  and  is  about  to  enter.  She 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  saw  a  gentleman  seated  at  a  table 
writing  letters.  '•  Was  this  a  Yankee  shopkeeper  ?"  He 
was  a  New  England  merchant,  a  noble  specimen  of  a  noble 
class.  She  had  time  to  observe  him,  for  he  had  not  heard 
her  light  step  and  did  not  raise  his  head.  Mr.  Gaston  was 
tall,  but  as  he  sat  Alice  saw  only  the  broad  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, and  massive  head  that  bent  above  the  paper  over 
which  his  hand  was  rapidly  moving.  His  dark  hair  was 
mixed  with  gray,  but,  unthinned  by  age,  it  fell  m  waving 
masses  over  his  temples.  His  features  were  large  but  well- 
formed.  About  the  mouth,  when  in  repose,  there  was  pe- 
culiar sweetness  of  expression,  softening  the  somewhat  stern 
character  of  the  full,  overhanging  forehead  with  its  bushy 
brows.  Over  the  whole  man  there  was  now  a  quietude 
which  was  encouraging.  Alice  ventured  within  the  room. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  from  under  those  thick  brows,  the 
dark  eyes  flashed  upon  her,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud.  Her 
lips  moved,  but  she  could  not  even  articulate  his  name.  He 
rose  instantly,  and  moving  a  chair  towards  her ;  said, "  Pray 
be  seated,  madam,  did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

Alice  leaned  upon  the  chair  he  had  handed  her ;  she  felt 
faint  and  raised  her  heavy  black  veil,  exposing  to  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Gaston,  not  the  face  of  a  matronly  widow,  as  he  had 
at  first  supposed  her,  but  that  of  a  lovely  young  girl. 

"  Was  it  Mr.  Gaston  whom  you  wished  to  see  ?"  he  in- 
quired again. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied  softly,  tremblingly,  "  my  mother 
rents  one  of  your  houses — " 

"  Mr.  Barker  attends  to  that  business  for  me  ;  if  you 
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leave  your  address  with  me,  I  will  send  him  to  you,"  and 
reseating  himself,  he  resumed  the  pen,  as  if  his  business 
with  her  was  finished,  yet  he  did  not  write,  waiting  apparent- 
ly till  she  should  give  him  her  address  and  withdraw. 

Here  was  a  difficulty  on  which  Alice  had  never  reckoned, 
she  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  value  of  time  to  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. Her  last  hope  seemed  failing  her,  but  she  would  not 
let  go  her  hold  of  it ;  it  was  all  that  stood  between  her 
mother — at  that  moment  she  thought  not  of  herself — and 
the  grave,  for  had  not  Dr.  J.  told  her  that  she  must  be  kept 
quiet  ?  Desperation  gave  her  courage,  and  in  a  firmer  tone 
she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,  but  I  must  speak 
to  you  ;  I  will  not  keep  you  long,  sir,  I  have  but  a  few  words 
to  say,  and  I  will  wait  till  you  are  at  leisure." 

Mr.  Gaston  smiled  with  the  thought  that  that  would  be 
a  long  waiting,  but  he  saw  that  this  was  no  common  case  of 
complaint  of  an  agent,  or  desire  for  a  new  pantry,  or  another 
coat  of  paint,  or  any  other  of  those  thousand  and  one  fan- 
cies with  which  lady-tenants  are  apt  to  consume  the  time 
and  patience  of  landlords ;  and  at  once  laying  aside  his  pen, 
he  begged  that  she  would  be  seated,  and  evidently  prepared 
himself  to  listen. 

"  I  came  to  town  to-day,  sir,  to  get  the  money  for  your 
rent,  to-morrow  being  quarter-day ;  and  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Browne — " 

Alice  was  hurrying  on  to  say  all  in  the  few  words  she 
had  promised,  but  she  was  interrupted  here  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ?" 

"  Alice  Montrose,  sir ;  my  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Mon- 
trose,  rents  one  of  your  houses  in  Cambridge." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  my  old  friend,  Alice  Browne,  so  near  to 
me,  and  how  is  she  ?" 

"  Yery,  very  ill,  sir,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
troubled  you.  Dr.  J says  she  must  be  kept  quiet  and 
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cheerful,  and  if  we  have  to  move  to-morrow,  I  am  afraid  the 
exposure  and  the  anxiety  will  kill  her ;"  and  the  clear,  truth- 
ful, gentle  eyes  which  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Gaston's  face  filled 
with  tears,  and  a  choking  sensation  forced  her  to  pause  for  a 
moment. 

"  Move  to-morrow !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gaston,  "  and  why 
would  you  move  ?  Has  Barker  threatened  you  because  of 
any  difficulty  with  your  rent?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  Mr.  Barker  knows  nothing  about  it,"  Alice 
hastened  to  say ;  "  we  have  always  paid  our  rent,  and  I  have 
what  is  due  to-morrow,  here  ready  for  him,"  showing  her 
little  purse  as  she  spoke, "  but  I  heard  this  morning  that  the 
United  States  Bank  had — had  failed  I  believe — at  least,"  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Gaston  smile,  "  that  it  would  not  pay  any  divi- 
dends just  now  ;  and  as  all  my  mother  has  is  in  that  bank, 
I  know  we  shall  not  be  able,  if  this  be  the  case,  to  pay  the 
next  quarter's  rent,  and  that  we  ought,  therefore,  to  move 
out  of  your  house,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  letting 
it  to  some  other  person." 

Alice  paused,  and  Mr.  Gaston,  with  pity  stirring  at  his 
heart  for  one  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  but  her  childish 
simplicity  and  unveiled  truth  to  oppose  to  the  strife  and 
shocks  of  life,  said,  "  My  poor  child  !  and  was  this  what  you 
came  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Not  all,  sir.  My  uncle  thinks  we  may  be  able  to  sell 
the  stock  for  half  price,  and  that  will  be  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  wanted  him  to  sell  it  to-day  ;  but  he  said  he  would 
not  make  such  a  sacrifice  without  an  order  from  my  mother 
and  my  brother,  and  Charles  is  away — at  sea — and  it  may 
be  long  before  he  returns" — she  could  not  say,  we  fear  he 
may  never  return  ;  to  think  such  a  thought  was  enough — to 
hear  it  expressed  in  words  would  be  more  than  she  could 
bear  :  "  but  I  thought  you,  sir,  would  understand  all  about 
the  bank  better  than  I,  and  that  perhaps  you  would  rather 
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run  the  risk  of  our  being  able  to  pay  this  next  quarter,  than 
to  let  your  house  remain  empty,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  do 
at  this  season."  Mr.  Gaston  would  have  spoken,  but  she 
went  on  rapidly,  "  And  as  there  is  a  risk  of  your  having  to 
wait,  sir,  whenever  we  do  sell  the  stock,  or  get  our  dividends 
again,  we  would  pay  you  double  rent  for  this  quarter." 

There  was  a  struggle  between  a  smile  and  a  tear  in  Mr. 
G-aston's  eyes,  and  he  had  to  turn  away  his  head  and  to  clear 
his  throat  before  he  could  reply.  And  Alice  thought  he  was 
considering  on  her  proposal,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when 
he  said,  "  That  is  a  very  advantageous  offer  for  me.  Would 
you  not  be  willing  to  make  the  same  arrangement  for  the 
last  quarter  ?" 

Alice  looked  doubtfully  at  her  purse,  then  said,  "  I  have 
the  money  ready  for  to-morrow,  sir." 

"  But  if  it  will  take  all  you  have — " 

"  It  will  not  take  all,  sir  ;  it  will  leave  us  one  hundred 
dollars." 

"  That  is  very  little,  and  your  mother  ill  too.  You  will 
need  it  all  before  the  bank  resumes  payment ;  you  had  bet- 
ter keep  it,  and  let  your  proposal  cover  the  last  quarter  as 
well  as  the  coming  one." 

"  But,  sir,  if  we  should  never  be  able  to  pay  you, — there 
is  great  risk,  I  am  afraid." 

"  But  you  offer  handsomely  for  the  risk — cent,  per  cent. 
— and  we  business  men  live  on  risks  ;  '  nothing  venture,  no- 
thing have,'  is  our  motto.  Come,  I  see  you  will  consent ;  so 
I  will  write  to  Barker,  and  tell  him  he  need  not  call  on  you, 
for  that  you  and  I  have  settled  this  affair  for  ourselves." 

"  And  my  mother,"  said  Alice. 

Mr.  Graston's  pen  remained  suspended  for  a  moment :  he 
looked  up ;  he  was  going  to  propose  that  Alice  should  say  to 
her  mother  that  she  had  seen  her  landlord,  and  settled  with 
him — it  would  be  true  in  words  ;  but  as  he  met  those  clear, 
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childlike  eyes,  he  hesitated  to  give  her  what  he  felt  assured 
would  be  her  first  lesson  in  deception,  even  though  he  thought 
the  deception  here  so  light  and  so  venial ;  and  he  changed  his 
speech  to,  "  You  are  right,  my  child,  this  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  your  mother  ;  give  me  the  fifty  dollars,  and  re- 
member that  when  what  you  have  in  your  hands  is  exhausted, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  your  banker  on  the  same  terms, 
you  have  offered  for  the  next  quarter's  rent." 

And  Alice  went  home  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  with 
much  higher  respect  for  her  own  abilities  as  a  business  wo- 
man than  her  uncle,  Mr.  Browne,  had  appeared  to  entertain. 
The  elation  of  her  spirits  had  made  her  even  forgetful  of  the 
disagreeable  walk  to  the  stage-office  from  Mr.  Gaston's  ware- 
house. But  he  did  not  permit  her  to  go  alone  ;  he  accom- 
panied her  himself,  placed  her  in  the  stage,  saw  that  she  was 
protected  from  the  cold  air,  and,  as  he  shook  her  hand  at 
parting,  said,  "  I  shall  see  you  soon.  Tell  your  mother  you 
have  seen  her  old  friend,  Frank  Gaston,  who  used  to  think 
himself  quite  a  man  at  fourteen,  when  she  allowed  him  to  be 
her  beau,  and  that  he  sends  his  love  to  her,  and  is  coming  to  call 
on  her."  He  turned  away,  and  then  looked  back  to  ask, "  May 
I  bring  my  little  girl  with  me  ?  She  is  but  a  child  yet." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her."  said  Alice  ;  and  with 
a  smile  and  a  nod  he  was  gone. 

"  It  was  very  kind  in  him  to  come  here  with  me,"  thought 
Alice,  "  I  like  him  very  much — he  does  not  look  in  the  least 
as  I  fancied  a  Yankee  shopkeeper  would — but  he  was  very 
anxious  to  make  that  cent  per  cent.  I  wonder  what  my 
uncle  will  say  of  my  Southern  education  when  he  finds  how 
nicely  I  have  arranged  it  aM,  and  that  I  can  not  only  keep 
the  house  but  may  get  money  from  Mr.  Gaston  if  I  need  it 
— but  I  shall  not  do  that  if  I  can  help  it — I  must  be  as 
saving  as  I  can." 

And  so  with  happy  thoughts  Alice  went  home  to  cheer 
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her  mother  with  the  messages  of  her  friends,  Dr.  J.  and 
Mr.  Gaston,  and  to  feel  cheered  herself  by  the  fresh  air,  the 
change  from  the  still  home  to  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  memory  of  successful  exertion  made  for 
those  she  loved. 

For  awhile  all  went  smoothly  at  the  cottage.  Dr.  J. 
called,  and  his  medicine  and  advice  certainly  lessened  the 
sufferings  of  the  invalid  if  they  did  not  restore  her  strength. 
Mr.  Gaston  came,  and  with  him  his  young  daughter  of 
thirteen,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  like  her  father's,  more  de- 
licate features,  and  a  countenance  full  of  animation.  She 
was  charmed  with  Alice,  and  at  parting  promised  to  come 
very  often. 

"  Will  you  let  her  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gaston  with  a  smile  to 
Mrs.  Montrose. 

"  Let  her  !  we  shall  be  more  than  gratified — we  shall  be 
flattered  to  find  that  we  can  draw  a  gay  young  girl  to  our 
quiet  home." 

"  You  may  expect  to  see  her  then,  for  Ellen  has  no 
measure  in  her  likings,  and  I  see  she  has  already  set  up 
your  Alice  as  the  heroine  of  her  fancy.  I  wish  she  may 
take  her  as  her  model." 

Mrs.  Montrose  had  lately  given  up  all  the  cares  of  the 
house  and  of  the  purse  to  Alice  ;  and  Alice,  after  her 
success  in  Boston,  suffered  no  apprehension  until  she  found 
herself  before  the  first  month  of  the  quarter  was  passed  com- 
mencing on  the  second  half  of  her  hundred.  u  I  must  econo- 
mize," she  said  to  herself;  and  like  all  young  reformers,  her 
measures  were  vehement.  We  have  already  said  that  Cato 
had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  market  for  her,  yet  he  did  not 
so  quickly  perceive  the  change  in  affairs  as  did  the  woman- 
servant. 

"  Dare — dat  chicken  is  to  be  kep'  for  Miss  Charles — half 
to  be  cook'  to-day ;  and  dare's  a  steak  for  Miss  Alice  and 
we  dinner." 
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"  Half  a  chicken  !  Well,  in  all  my  born  days  I  never 
cooked  half  a  chicken  before.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
agoing  to  do,  but  next  month  don't  cftch  me  in  this  place. 
If  people  are  too  poor  to  feed  a  girl,  they'd  better  do  their 
own  work,"  said  the  cook,  the  latter  part  of  her  address  being 
sotto  voce,  yet  not  too  low  to  be  heard  by  Cato.  He  turned 
upon  her  with  a  hot  rebuke,  but  Alice  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and  with  instinctive  delicacy  he  felt  it  would  not  do  for  her 
to  hear  this,  and  was  silent.*  But  he  could  not  forget.  All 
day  those  few  little  words,  "  too  poor  to  feed  a  girl,"  lay  a 
heavy  weight  on  Cato's  heart,  and  again  and  again  came  the 
answering  thought,  ';  Mass  Charles'  child — my  poor  maussa 
niece  can't  be  poor  buckra."  But  spite  of  this  confident 
mental  denial  to  their  truth,  the  words  would  come  back, 
and  there  would  come,  too,  unpleasant  recollections  in  corro- 
boration  of  them — recollections  of  the  different  sums  ex- 
pended in  marketing  now  and  when  he  first  came,  and  of  how 
careful  Alice  was  in  impressing  him  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  within  a  certain  sum  in  his  expenditure.  Long  and 
much  did  Cato  think  on  this  subject,  and  an  excellent  plan 
he  arranged,  should  it  really  prove  true  ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  propose  it  till  he  had  proof.  "  Poor  buckra"  is  to  a 
negro  a  term  of  contempt ;  even  Cato  could  not  rise  so  far 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  class  as  not  to  feel  the  suspicion 
of  poverty  dishonoring  to  those  whom  he  had  always  supposed 
far  above  its  reach.  Not  that  he  would  honor  them  less  ; 
for  whatever  their  necessities,  they  would  still  be  "  of  the 
fam'ly" — "his  Miss'  Charles  and  Miss  Alice  ;"  but  he  could 
not  expect  others  to  regard  them  as  he  did,  those  especially 
who  did  not  know  "  the  fam'ly." 

Cato  had  happened  to  enter  when  Alice,  soon  after  he 
had  announced  his  design  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  north, 
was  persuading  her  mother  that  one  woman  would  do  all 
they  needed. 
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"  Try  it,  my  dear  ;  you  will  soon  be  tired  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Montrose  :  and  Cato  was  quite  of  her  opinion. 

And  Alice  was  tffed  of  it,  for  the  habits  of  her  life  had 
unfitted  her  for  great  exertion,  and  from  ignorance  of  the 
best  method  of  doing  things,  her  labors  were  often  doubled. 
Much  of  what  she  did  was  unknown  to  her  mother,  for  as 
Mrs.  Montrose  was  now  a  late  sleeper,  Alice  could  dust  the 
parlor,  arrange  the  breakfast-table,  and  make  the  coffee,  and 
smile  pleasantly  when  her  mother,  finding  every  thing  ready 
for  her  on  rising,  would  say,  "  Certainly,  darling,  your  one 
woman  does  wonders." 

But  Cato  saw  all  she  did,  and  he  understood  the  pale 
face  and  the  weary  movements  when  evening  came,  and  now 
that  "  too  poor  to  feed  a  girl"  was  a  key  to  what  had  seemed 
mysterious  to  him.  And  such  pity  was  in  his  heart,  and 
such  help  in  his  hands,  and  yet  he  dared  not  speak.  But 
Cato's  time  was  coming. 

With  her  utmost  economy,  Alice  found  her  purse  was 
emptying  fast.  If  she  could  only  have  dared  to  tell  her  mo- 
ther all,  she  confidently  believed  that  she  could  fill  it  again  ; 
"for  can  I  not  teach,  and  embroider,  and  do  a  thousand 
things  by  which  people  make  money?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  says  a  proverb,  and 
so  in  her  increasing  necessities  Alice  devised  a  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  of  her  money-making  designs.  She 
had  often  noticed,  and  of  late  with  deep  interest,  a  sign  on  a 
fancy-store  which  she  passed  in  going  in  or  out  of  Boston — 
"  Embroidery  in  worsted  and  silk  done  here — workwomen 
wanted."  One  day,  when  compelled  to  go  in  for  some  medi- 
cine for  her  mother,  she  stopped  the  stage  at  this  store,  and 
with  great  trepidation  entered  and  inquired  whether  they 
could  give  her  some  embroidery  to  do.  The  keen,  black 
eyes  of  the  shop-woman  peered  under  the  close  black  bonnet 
into  the  blushing  and  drooping  face  of  Alice,  to  whom  it 
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seemed  very  long  before  she  answered,  "  What's  the  name  ? 
We  don't  give  work  to  people  we  don't  know." 

Here  was  a  difficulty  of  which  Alice  had  never  thought ; 
but  she  had  few  acquaintances — none  of  them  would  be  likely 
to  come  here,  or  if  they  did,  they  would  hardly  inquire  who 
did  the  work  they  ordered  ;  and,  reassured,  she  answered, 
"  Montrose — Miss  Montrose." 

"Miss  Montrose, — never  hearn  the  name  before  ;  it 
sounds  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  novel-name.  Are  you 
sure  it  be  your  own  name  ?" 

Alice  looked  up  with  surprise,  and  perhaps  some  indigna- 
tion. She  forgot  that  her  very  application  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  poverty,  and  that  poverty  was  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. There  was  something  in  her  look  which  the 
shrewd  Yankee  woman  interpreted  in  her  favor,  for  she  an- 
swered it  with,  "  Well,  well,  I  didn't  mean  no  offence — we 
can't  trust  every  body,  you  know  ;  but  may  be  you  can  give 
a  reference  to  somebody  we  know." 

Alice  thought  of  her  uncle,  or  Mr.  Gaston  ;  but  the  first 
she  feared  might  speak  of  it  before  her  mother,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  trouble  Mr.  Gaston  ;  so  she  answered,  though 
with  hesitation,  "  I  fear  I  cannot." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  leave  the  value  of  the  things  you 
take,  in  pledge.  Now  here's  an  apurn — the  silk's  worth  nigh 
on  to  two  dollars  ;  and  then  there's  the  floss, — I  couldn't  let 
it  go  without  a  five  dollar  in  pledge,  no  how." 
i  "  I  have  not  so  much  money  with  me,"  said  Alice  de- 
spairingly, and  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  the  woman,  "  if  you  han't  got  mo- 
ney, han't  you  got  nothin'  else  valuable — han't  you  got  no 
jewellery  ?" 

Alice  remembered  a  ring  with  a  small  diamond  which 
had  been  a  birthday  gift  from  Isabelle,  and  as  such  was  al- 
ways worn,  even  now  when  most  jewelry  was  discarded  as 
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unsuitable  to  her  mourning.  Accordingly,  pulling  off  her 
glove,  she  offered  it  to  the  woman,  who  exclaimed,  as  the 
ungloved  hand  was  extended  to  her,  "  Goodness  gracious  me  ! 
what  a  white,  soft,  little  hand  !  that  hand  there  never  did 
any  hard  work :  but  I  don't  think  I  can  take  your  ring — 
that  little  bit  of  a  shiny  stone  can't  be  worth  much  ; — now 
that  breastpin  you've  got  in  your  hankerchief's  another 
thing  ;  if  you'll  leave  that — " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot !"  cried  Alice. 

It  was  a  head  of  Col.  Montrose  exquisitely  painted,  and 
an  excellent  likeness ;  it  had  been  done  during  their  visit 
to  Boston  three  years  before,  and  presented  to  her  by  her 
uncle  himself.  No — she  c*ould  not  part  with  it. 

"  But  why  not  ?"  sharply  asked  the  woman  ;  "  you  don't 
think  we're  agoing  to  steal  it,  do  you  ?  I'll  give  you  a  re- 
ceipt for  it,  if  you  like." 

Alice  hesitated.  She  could  evidently  get  the  work  in 
no  other  way,  and  she  wanted  the  work  much.  "  The  woman 
who  deliberates  is  lost,"  says  one  who  understood  our  nature 
well ;  and  the  deliberations  of  Alice  ended  in  her  taking  out 
the  brooch,  and  asking  for  some  cotton  and  a  box,  that  she 
might  see  it  put  carefully  away,  as  the  slightest  scratch 
would  injure  the  painting.  All  preliminaries  thus  arranged, 
she  was  permitted  to  take  the  apron. 

This  was  the  first  action  of  her  life  which  Alice  had  con- 
cealed from  her  mother,  and,  satisfied  with  her  motive,  we 
think  she  rather  enjoyed  the  little  mystery.  Her  embroi- 
dery, rolled  in  tissue  paper,  lay  in  her  work-basket,  covered 
with  some  homely  but  necessary  work,  and  was  only  taken 
up  when  her  mother  slept,  or  when  she  could  seat  herself  so 
as  to  be  sure  that  she  was  out  of  the  range  of  her  vision. 
In  a  fortnight,  working  thus  at  odds  and  ends  of  time,  Alice 
had  finished  the  apron,  for  which  she  was  to  receive  two 
dollars.  She  wanted  the  money,  but,  alas  !  the  elements 
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heed  not  our  wants,  and  one  of  those  long,  pitiless  storms 
that  mark — we  cannot  say  a  Boston  spring,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing — but  the  breaking  up  of  a  Boston  winter,  had 
commenced.  For  three  successive  mornings  Alice  looked 
disconsolately  forth  upon  sleet  and  rain,  which  she  would 
willingly  have  encountered,  but  at  the  bare  thought  of  which 
her  mother  looked  distressed  and  surprised  too,  as  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  object  which  made  Alice  willing  to  brave 
the  exposure.  At  length  patience  was  exhausted — Alice 
could  wait  no  longer ;  besides,  though  she  might  not  go, 
could  she  not  send  Cato  with  a  note  ?  She  could  trust  to 
his  secrecy,  she  knew,  if  she  only  acknowledged  to  him  that 
she  did  not  wish  it  known.  Accordingly,  having  wrapped 
the  apron  first  in  its  tissue  covering,  and  then  in  a  clean 
napkin,  and  having  placed  the  package  in  a  covered  basket 
as  a  better  security  from  weather,  she  wrote  a  note  to  the 
shop-woman,  requesting  her,  if  satisfied  with  the  work,  to 
send  her  by  the  bearer  the  money  due  for  the  embroidery, 
and  another  supply  of  work.  She  added,  that  should  a  de- 
posit still  be  required  from  her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  her 
to  receive  the  heavy  gold  chain  which  would  be  delivered  by 
the  bearer,  in  place  of  the  brooch,  which,  she  requested, 
should  be  returned  by  him.  All  being  now  ready,  and  her 
mother  noi>  having  yet  risen,  Alice  called  Cato  to  the  parlor, 
and  revealed  to  him  her  secret,  and  explained  her  wishes. 
He  promised  all  she  wished,  yet  still  he  stood  by  the  table 
at  which  she  sat,  with  his  arms  hanging  down  before  him, 
the  hands  being  clasped,  and  with  his  head  bowed.  Sur- 
prised at  his  delay,  Alice  asked,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  the 
storm,  Daddy  Cato  ?  It  is  very  bad,  I  know,  but — " 

"  Me,  Missis  !  me  'fraid  storm  !  No,  Missis,  me  no  'fraid 
— but,  Miss  Alice,"  and  his  voice  sunk  to  a  low  and  sad 
tone — "  is  you  want  money,  Missis  ?" 

"  A  little  just  now,  Cato — but  I  hope  Charles  will  come 
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soon."  Poor  Alice  !  she  liked  to  speak  of  that  hope,  for  no 
one  would  have  contradicted  her  for  worlds,  and  from  the 
silence  which  she  construed  as  assent,  it  gathered  strength — 
"  Charles  will  come  soon,  and  then  we  shall  have  money 
enough  for  ourselves,  and  to  pay  our  dear  old  Daddy  for  all 
he  has  done  for  us." 

Alice  spoke  cheerfully,  and  laid  her  little  white  hand  on 
Cato's  clasped  ones  as  she  concluded.  He  smiled,  but  it  did 
not  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 

"  Missis,  an't  it  nigger  is  fetch  money  yah  too  ?"  he 
asked. 

Alice  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then 
laughed  merrily  as  she  said,  "  Why,  Daddy  Cato,  do  you 
mean  to  sell  yourself?" 

"  No,  Missis — not  for  sell — I  neber  want  to  go  out  o'  de 
fam'ly  ;  but  wha'  hender  you  for  hire  me  out,  Missis  ?" 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  Alice  as  she  looked  up  at  him, 
but  she  smiled  too  as  she  answered  with  another  question — 
"  And  what  should  we  do  without  you  ?  Who  would  split 
our  wood,  and  bring  our  coal  from  the  vault,  and  market  for 
us,  and  do  a  hundred  other  things  ?  and  above  all,  who  would 
guard  us  at  night  ?" 

"  Dat's  true,"  said  Cato,  looking  somewhat  perplexed. 
Suddenly  his  eye  kindled  ;  a  new  thought  seemed  to  have 
arisen  in  his  mind  :  "  But  suppose,  Miss  Alice,  you  was  to 
hire  me  in  de  day-time,  and  I  was  to  come  home  ebery  night 
— how  den  ?"  the  concluding  question  with  an  arch  simpli- 
city of  manner,  as  if  he  had  announced  the  key  to  all  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Why  then,  Daddy  Cato,  I  could  not  hire  you  at  all. 
Do  you  not  remember  you  are  free  ?  If  you  are  hired,  it 
must  be  by  yourself,  and  all  you  make  will  be  your  own  to 
do  as  you  please  with." 

"  An'  me  can  hire  myself,  Missis  ?" 
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"  Yes,  certainly  ;  you  are  free  now,  and  that  means  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  make  you  work — " 

"  I  know  dat,  Missis — I  know  dat,"  interrupting  her,  for 
she  had  now  given  the  full  idea  entertained  of  liberty  by  his 
race  ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  ef  me  can  hire  myself  out  and 
git  de  money  ?" 

Cato  knew  well  that  he  could  receive  wages  for  any  piece 
of  work  done — this  he  had  often  received  while  he  was  yet  a 
slave  ;  but  that  word  hire  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  contract, 
and  he  was  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  thought  that  he  could 
make  a  legally  binding  contract.  At  length  he  seemed  to 
understand  fully  all  the  powers  and  privileges  acquired  as  a 
freeman,  and  he  set  out  on  his  errand  provided  with  an  um- 
brella— in  the  stage  he  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  per- 
mitted to  ride,  and  on  it  he  did  not  like  to  ride.  To  the 
proposal  that  he  should  mount  there,  he  replied,  "  No  like 
um,  missis,  make  my  head  tu'n  round— rudder  walk — when 
I  git  home  I  can  ride  'nough." 

When  Cato  arrived  at  the  shop  in street,  the  shop- 
woman  with  whom  Alice  had  dealt  was  leaning  over  the 
counter,  in  apparently  very  interesting  conversation  with  a 
man,  who  wrapped  in  a  surtout  of  not  very  fine  cloth,  with  a 
muffler  knit  of  coarse  yarn,  loosed  from  his  neck  but  hanging 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  black  beaver  rather  the  worse  for 
wear  on  the  floor  beside  him,  sat  near  her  stove,  drying  his 
feet,  thus  displaying  a  pair  of  very  large  and  coarsely  made 
shoes  and  blue  woollen  stockings. 

"  Speak  of  the  devil — you  know  the  old  proverb,  Mr. 
Samson,"  said  the  woman,  glancing  at  our  friend  Cato  as  he 
entered. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Samson  with  a  smile,  "  but  that 
color  does  not  always  belong  to  the  person  you  mention  ;  for 
my  part,  my  sympathies  are  so  excited  by  it,  my  heart  warms 
to  it  as — as — as  I  said  last  night,  in  my  lecture  at  Worces- 
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ter,  it  does  not  to  the  rose  and  lily  on  the  cheek  of  beauty ;" 
and  Mr.  Samson  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  contemplating 
Cato  with  an  expression  doubtless  intended  to  be  benevolent, 
but  which  failed  in  conveying  exactly  that  idea  to  him  on 
whom  he  looked. 

"  My  missis  gib  me  deese  'are  tings  for  to  bring  you 
ma'am,"  said  Cato  hurriedly,  feeling  conscious,  he  hardly 
could  have  explained  why,  that  there  was  some  mysterious 
communication  about  him,  going  on,  and  anxious  to  show 
his  credentials  at  once. 

"  That  broken  speech ! — the  plaintive  wail  of  unconscious 
suffering,"  murmured  Mr.  Samson,  as  if  still  repeating  from 
the  Worcester  speech. 

While  the  shopwoman,  who  with  all  her  admiration  for 
Mr.  Samson,  felt  that  business  must  be  attended  to,  was 
engaged  in  examining  the  work,  and  reading  the  note  of 
Alice,  another  actor  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  gentle- 
man would  have  been  recognized  at  the  first  glance  as  a 
clergyman,  by  an  observant  eye.  This  was  evident  in  a 
certain  staidness  of  movement,  and  when  the  cloak  was 
thrown  aside,  in  the  snowy  cravat  and  white  bosom  contrast- 
ing so  vividly  with  the  black  satin  vest  and  black  coat. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pierson  ?"  said  the  lady  behind 
the  counter,  bustling  out  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  offer 
him  a  chair. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Mrs.  Martin,"  Mr.  Pierson  ex- 
claimed courteously,  as  he  received  these  attentions  ;  "  I 
called  to  see  your  sick  lodger,  but  I  can  wait  till  you  are 
at  leisure  to  let  him  know  I  am  here,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  can  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  Samson ;"  and  he  seated  himself 
at  the  stove,  near  that  gentleman. 

The  difference  which  the  reader  may  have  observed  in 
the  dress  of  these  two  men,  was  discoverable  equally  in 
their  whole  appearance.  Mr.  Samson  was  plethoric  in  habit, 
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ruddy  of  countenance,  with  a  mouth  which  Lavater  would 
have  pronounced  decidedly  sensual,  and  gray  eyes  which  had 
about  them  as  decidedly  feline  an  expression.  Mr.  Piersou 
was  of  a  spare  form.  His  features  were  delicate,  his  com- 
plexion pale,  and  his  countenance  expressive  of  refinement. 
His  head  was  one  which  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  phrenologist.  The  forehead  was  high,  and  the  narrow- 
ness elsewhere  was  compensated  in  some  degree  by  unusual 
fulness  just  above  the  temples,  in  the  region  of  ideality. 
The  moral  sentiments,  too,  were  well  developed,  especially 
those  of  benevolence,  firmness,  self-esteem  and  conscien- 
tiousness. It  was  through  his  benevolence  alone,  that  he 
could  have  been  brought  into  any  relation  with  his  present 
companion. 

"  Is  this  one  of  your  proteges,  my  dear  sir  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Pierson,  glancing  at  Cato,  who  happening  to  have  his  eyes 
turned  in  that  direction,  received  the  glance. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  he  is  in  '  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquity'  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense. 
I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  some  questions,  but  if  you  please 
I  will  leave  him  to  you." 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Cato,  who  had  become 
somewhat  uneasy  at  the  looks  directed  to  him,  had  listened 
without  any  scruples  of  honor  to  these  remarks.  Of  the  last 
speech  he  had  understood  little  more  than  the  familiar  quo- 
tation, and  that  set  him  completely  at  his  ease.  He  had 
recognized  a  clergyman  in  Mr.  Pierson,  and  he  now  believed 
that  these  good  strangers  were  kindly  anxious  for  his  spiritual 
welfare.  While  Mrs.  Martin  was  putting  up  some  work  for 
Alice,  and  selecting  the  floss  silks  with  which  it  was  to  be 
embroidered,  the  following  conversation  passed  between  her 
visitors  and  Cato. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  Boston,  my  good  man  ?  I  mean, 
were  you  born  here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pierson. 

VOL.  II.  5 
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"  No  maussa,  I  been  born  to  de  Sout',  to  Col.  Montrose 
plantation." 

"  Col.  Montrose  ;  and  are  you  with  that  gentleman  now  ?" 

"  No  sir,  I  wid  my  missises  ;  Miss  Charles,  and  Miss 
Alice  Montrose,  to  Cambridge  now,  sir.  'Twas  Miss  Alice 
send  me  wid  dis  basket,  sir." 

Cato  was  very  particular  to  show  that  he  was  acting  un- 
der legitimate  authority ;  he  had  some  vague  apprehension 
that  the  next  question  would  be  "  where  is  your  ticket  ?"  as 
the  pass  furnished  to  the  negroes  when  they  go  to  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  homes  is  called. 

"And  those  ladies  are  your  mistresses,  then?" 

"  Yes  sir  ;  you  see,  sir,  my  maussa  is  dead,  and  so  dey  come 
yere  sir,  and  den  I  come  to  dem ;  and  so  bein'  I  ent  got  any 
maussa  now,  dem  is  my  missis." 

This  did  not  seem  a  very  clear  deduction  to  his  hearers, 
yet  Cato  was  very  earnest  in  making  it.  Unaccustomed  to 
stand  alone,  he  felt  safer  himself  in  claiming  to  belong  to  some 
one,  and  what  was  still  more  powerful  with  him,  he  thought 
to  enhance  their  respect  for  (  Miss  Charles  and  Miss  Alice,' 
by  alleging  that  they  were  the  owners  of  at  least  one  slave. 

Mr.  Pierson  looked  upon  him  with  eyes  of  the  truest 
compassion,  as  he  said,  "  And  so,  my  poor  fellow,  you  have 
been  in  bondage  all  your  life  ; — in  bondage  to  a  hard  master?" 

Cato  stood  erect,  he  saw  his  place  now.  Bondage  was  a 
word  which  he  knew  only  in  its  spiritual  meaning ;  thus  used, 
and  by  a  clergyman,  he  was  familiar  with  it  as  with  his  daily 
tasks,  and  he  answered  at  once,  "  Bondage  for  true,  maussa, 
we  all  in  bondage  to  bery  hard  maussa,  work  we  day  and 
night,  neber  stop  tell  we  fall  down  and  dead  ;  he  feed  we 
wid  husk  and  make  we  back  sore  wid  he  heaby  burden." 

Cato  had  been  eloquent,  and  never  had  eloquence  been 
rewarded  with  a  more  attentive  auditory.  Mr.  Pierson's 
heart  was  pained.  He  looked  compassionately  on  his  brother 
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man,  and  felt  an  honest  indignation  kindling  against  his 
cruel  and  heartless  oppressor.  Mr.  Samson  sat  erect,  pencil 
and  paper  in  hand.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  him.  Hitherto,  in  his  appeals  to  the  popular 
mind,  he  had  been  "  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his 
facts,"  but  here  was  a  genuine  fact,  and  told  in  a  manner  so 
unusually  interesting — such  native  eloquence — the  more  pow- 
erful for  its  simplicity. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  this  master  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  pleased  that  for  once  he  could  '  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name '  to  his  facts  or  fancies. 

"  He  name,  maussa? — he  name  da  SIN." 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  There  stood  Cato,  a  little  self- 
complacence  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  answered  to 
his  catechism,  mingling  with,  his  gratitude  to  the  kind  gentle- 
men, and  especially  to  the  good  parson  who  had  been  so  anx- 
ious for  his  spiritual  welfare.  He  never  suspected  the  wrong 
scent  on  which  his  questioners  had  opened,  nor  how  he  had 
baffled  them  in  their  course. 

"  I  will  see  your  lodger,  now,  Mrs.  Martin,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr.  Pierson. 

"  And  I  must  be  going,"  muttered  Mr.  Samson,  as  he 
drew  on  his  overcoat  and  tied  his  muffler. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  I  want  to  show  you  something  I  have 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  and  she  came  forward  with  the 
brooch,  which  she  was  about  to  return  to  Alice. 

"  Very  pretty,"  remarked  Mr.  Samson,  glancing  at  it 
contemptuously,  while  he  still  continued  his  preparations  for 
the  street ;  but  Mr.  Pierson  took  it  into  his  hand,  looked  at 
it  earnestly  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine  old  face ;  what  no- 
ble expression ;  what  a  kind,  honest,  brave  heart  looks  out 
at  those  eyes  ;  what  wonderful  power  there  is  in  a  look. 
Now  my  heart  warms  to  that  man  as  if  I  had  known  him  all 
my  life.  I  would  trust  him  entirely  ;  who  is  he  ?" 
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Cato,  who  had  seen  the  picture  over  his  shoulder,  an- 
swered quickly,  "  Dat  my  poor  maussa,  Colonel  Montrose." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pierson,  and  looked  again 
with  the  expectation  of  discovering  the  latent  cruelty  in  the 
slave-holder's  face ;  but  he  looked  in  vain ;  the  same  kind, 
candid  eyes  met  his,  and  he  was  of  too  true  a  spirit  himself 
to  see  what  was  not  there.  He  relinquished  the  picture  with 
a  sigh,  while  Pilate's  question  '  What  is  truth  ?'  arose  in  his 
heart  and  remained  with  him,  as  with  Pilate,  unanswered. 

Mr.  Samson  walked  out  into  the  storm,  having  shaken 
hands  with  Mrs.  Martin,  and  given  a  bow  as  cold  as  that  storm 
itself,  to  the  clergyman,  "  for  how,"  as  he  afterwards  said  in 
a  lecture,  in  which  he  introduces  his  interview  with  Cato, 
and  gave  his  description  of  bondage,  though  without  the 
last  explanatory  clause,  "  how  could  he  hold  fellowship  again 
with  one  who  had  said  that  his  heart  warmed  to  a  slave- 
holder?" 

Cato  having  received  the  brooch  and  the  parcel  of  work 
for  Alice,  went  too,  but  not  immediately  to  Cambridge.  He 
had  once  or  twice  been  to  Mr.  Gaston's  warehouse  with 
a  message,  and  it  was  thither  that  he  now  directed  his 
steps.  His  interview  with  Mr.  Gaston,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detail.  Enough  that  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  which 
was  to  obtain  employment  from  that  gentleman  during 
the  day,  with  permission  to  return  to  Cambridge  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Gaston  was  touched  to  perceive  how  the 
simple-hearted  old  man,  with  a  natural  delicacy  which  no 
school  of  manners  could  teach,  strove  to  shield  from  suspi- 
cion the  poverty  of  "  Miss  Charles  and  Miss  Alice,"  even 
while,  in  his  artlessness,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that 
his  eager  desire  to  make  money,  was  for  their  sakes.  As 
Cato  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  rates  of  labor  at  the  North, 
he  left  the  terms  of  their  agreement  altogether  to  Mr.  Gas- 
ton  ;  and  though  he  was  surprised  and  delighted,  he  never 
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suspected  anything  unusual,  when  told,  that  for  his  services 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  for 
dinner  excepted,  he  should  receive  a  dollar  a  day,  and  that  his 
wages  should  be  paid  weekly.  Mr.  Gaston  would  have  made 
his  remuneration  greater,  but  he  feared  that  though  Cato  in 
his  simplicity  might  not  suspect  his  object,  Alice  would,  and 
that  he  should  thus  inflict  on  her,  a  painful  sense  of  obligation. 

"  But  my  dear  daddy  Cato,"  exclaimed  Alice  with 
surprise  and  grateful  emotion,  when  she  had  heard  this  ar- 
rangement, accompanied  by  Cato's  gleeful  announcement  that 
now  she  would  not  want  money  again,  "  But,  my  dear  daddy 
Cato.  mamma  and  I  have  no  right  to  your  earnings,  and  in- 
deed, indeed,  I  cannot  take  them." 

"  Ouw,  Miss  Alice,  you  t'row  way  poor  Cato  ?  poor  Cato 
no  hab  no  missis  now."  Tears  filled  the  old  man's  eyes  and 
his  head  sank,  and  his  form  drooped,  as  if  indeed  some  ac- 
customed prop  had  been  taken  from  him. 

"  Yes  you  have,  you  have  your  '  Miss  Charles  and  Miss 
Alice,'  who  could  do  nothing  without  you,  who  have  no  one 
but  you  to  depend  upon ;  but  how  could  we  take  from  you 
your  own  money  that  you  made  yourself?" 

"  But  wha'  I  want  wid  money  ?  hey  Miss  Alice  ?  Tell 
me  dat." 

"  Why  think  how  much  you  might  do  for  Auber  with 
this  money,  and  for  Jiin." 

"  An'  wha'  Auber  an'  Jim  want  wid  money  ?  Ent  he 
got  he  house,  and  he  meat,  and  he  hom'ny,  and  he  taturs, 
and  he  fowl,  and  he  egg,  and  he  clothes  ebery  winter  and 
ebery  summer,  wha'  he  want  wid  money?  He  can  get 
plenty  o'  san'  for  scour,  and  plenty  o'  wood  for  burn  widout 
pay,  and  yah  you  pay  for  ebery  ting." 

"  But  Cato,  see  here ;  these  wages  would  give  you  al- 
most enough  in  a  year,  to  buy  Auber,  and  make  her  free 
too." 
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"  Wha'  sister  Auber  want  wid  free  ?  I  sho'  I  rudder  lib 
to  de  Hall  and  work,  dan  lib  yah  and  no  work  ;  but  people 
yah  work  too  ;  ent  you  hab  for  work  Miss  Alice  ?  No,  ef 
Cato  no  hab  no  missis,  he  da  gwine  home." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  deeply  wounded  feeling  ;  Alice 
could  not  bear  to  see  it.  Tears  were  on  her  own  cheeks  as 
she  placed  her  hand  in  Gate's  and  said,  "  No,  no,  daddy 
Cato,  you  must  not  go  home,  you  shall  do  as  you  will ;  I 
will  take  whatever  you  bring  me." 

"  And  you  won't  hab  for  do  dis  no  more,  Miss  Alice," 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  basket. 

"  I  like  that  work,  but  I  shall  only  do  it  when  I  like, 
now.  I  shall  not  feel  obliged  to  work  when  I  am  tired,  and, 
as  it  is  not  all  we  have  now,  I  can  tell  mamma  that  I  am 
doing  it  for  a  little  pocket-money ;  she  will  have  no  objection 
to  that,  so  you  see  you  have  made  every  thing  quite  easy  for 
me ;"  and  with  feelings  as  quick  in  their  changes  as  those  of 
a  child,  Cato  went  out  with  wet  cheeks,  laughing  the  low 
chuckling  laugh  which  was  his  highest  expression  of  delight, 
and  long  after  he  had  left  her  a  sob  would  rise  to  the  throat 
of  Alice,  and  tears  moisten  her  eyes,  at  the  memory  of  his 
faithfulness  and  love — }Tet  she  resolved  only  to  use  his  earn- 
ings in  the  last  extremity,  and  that  what  she  should  thus 
use,  she  would  entreat  Donald  to  make  up  to  him,  if  her 
mother's  little  fortune  should  prove  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
Even  so,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  have  this  resource  against 
worse  times. 

When  Mr.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  left  alone  to- 
gether, they  reverted  to  the  lodger,  who  had  already  been 
mentioned  more  than  once.  He  was  a  gentleman,  still 
young,  but  feeble,  emaciated  and  sallow,  who  had  answered 
an  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  taken  a  room  in  her 
house,  about  a  month  before.  He  had  represented  himself 
as  a  stranger, — a  foreigner,  Mrs.  Martin  had  understood, 
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though  that  seemed  scarcely  possible  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  language, — who  was  detained  in  Boston  from  his  de- 
sire to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  then  absent.  These  par- 
ticulars were  stated  in  order  to  account  for  his  taking  his 
room  for  an  uncertain  period,  as  the  time  of  his  friend's  re- 
turn would  be  also  the  time  of  his  departure.  Whatever 
else  Mrs.  Pierson  knew  of  him,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  conversation. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  to  Mr.  Pierson, 
"  I  think  that  picture  you  saw  just  now  was  at  the  bottom 
of  that  last  illness  he  had." 

"How  so,  Mrs.  Martin?"  asked  Mr.  Pierson. 

"  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir.  When  the  lady 
— for  she  was  a  lady — I  knowed  that  by  her  hand,  and  by 
the  color  a  coming  and  going  in  her  face  all  the  time  she 
was  a  talking  to  one ;  well,  when  she  was  gone  away  with 
her  work,  the  other  day — a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  it  is 
now — and  had  left  that  brooch  with  me,  I  says  to  myself, 
now  I'll  put  all  them  silks  up ;  because  you  know,  sir,  busi- 
ness first  always ;  and  then  I'll  carry  that  brooch  up  and 
show  it  to  Mr.  Greene ;  poor  young  man !  he  sits  a  moping 
there  all  day,  it  '11  do  him  good  to  see  something  pretty — 
and  so  I  did — but,  dear  goodness,  gracious  me !  if  ever  I 
seen  the  like !  instead  of  making  him  better,  up  he  jumps 
and  cries  out  in  the  most  unpurlitest  way  in  the  world : 
"  Woman,  where  did  you  get  this  ?"  and  hoity  toity  says  I, 
no  more  woman  than  other  folks,  and  if  you  want  a  civil 
answer  you  must  ask  a  civil  question  ;  so  then  he  came  down 
and  was  as  purlite  as  you  please,  and  so  I  told  him  all  I 
knew  about  it ;  and  he  wanted  to  go  after  the  young  lady,  but 
I  couldn't  tell  him  where  to  go,  only  that  she  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  I  guessed  she  come  by  the  Cambridge  stage 
only  she  got  out  before  it  got  to  my  door,  because  she  was 
sort  o'  shamed  like.  And  so  he  would  walk  every  day  out 
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on  the  road  to  Cambridge  till  he  got  wet  that  day,  and  that 
brought  on  the  cough  and  fever,  and  made  him  so  ill,  and  I 
guess  when  he  sent  for  you  he  thought  he  would  like  to  tell 
some  good  man  all  about  it  in  case  he  should  die,  and  then 
he  changed  his  mind  and  thought  he  would  write,  for  ever 
since  he  could  sit  up  he  has  been  writing,  writing,  all  the 
time  ;  and  this  morning  before  he  sent  for  you  I  see  a  great 
package  on  his  table,  and  I  guess  you'll  find  it's  for  you  to 
keep." 

And  Mrs.  Martin  had  "  guessed  "  correctly,  for  when 
Mr.  Pierson  went  to  the  invalid,  a  packet  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, addressed  to  himself,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  with  a 
request  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  writer's  death,  when,  if  unclaimed  before  that 
time,  it  should  be  opened  by  him  and  forwarded  to  the  place 
and  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  within. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


"  Stand  not  amazed :  here  is  no  remedy ; — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate." 


IN  Cambridge,  cold  and  snow  and  sleet  without,  and  sickness 
and  poverty  within,  and  yet  "  the  blessing  which  maketh 
rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow "  over  all,  and  the  warm  hearts 
which  make  summer  weather  even  in  December,  and  the  ear- 
nest Heaven-taught  spirits  which,  "  still  achieving,  still  pur- 
suing," are  learning  life's  best  lesson,  "  to  labor  and  to  wait " 
in  faith  and  hope. 

At  Mcntrose  Hall,  flowers  are  breathing  out  their 
fragrance  on  the  warm,  sunny  air,  and  birds  are  sing- 
ing among  the  orange  boughs,  and  the  old  oaks  have  put 
on  their  spring  dress  of  brighter  green,  though  over  it  still 
hangs  the  old  gray  drapery,  and  without  all  is  joy  and  life, 
but  within  there  is  stagnation,  lifelessness ;  the  dust  lies  for 
days  together  undisturbed  on  the  benches  in  the  piazza,  where 
a  happy  family  party  used  to  gather  every  evening,  and  the 
rippling  of  the  stream  by  the  old  wharf  is  heard  mingling 
its  sad  minor  with  the  humming  bees  and  the  singing  birds, 
and  Isabelle  moves  drearily  through  the  day's  appointed  du- 
ties, of  which  the  chief  is  the  plantation  school ;  at  which, 
however,  she  must  now  teach  without  books,  for  strange 
pamphlets  invoking  the  furies  of  rage  and  slaughter  under 
VOL.  n.  5* 
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the  sweet  name  of  Charity,  have  been  sent  among  the  slaves, 
and  our  wise  legislators  have  thought  it  easier  to  seal  up  the 
fountains,  than  to  purify  them,  or  to  give  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  that  had  been  thrown  into  them.  Sometimes  William 
Clarke  comes,  and  she  rouses  herself  to  chat  with  him  as  of 
old,  and  something  of  girlish  glee  is  in  her  voice,  and  twice 
a  week,  when  the  newspapers  are  brought  from  the  mail,  a 
flush  rises  to  her  cheeks  and  a  burning  light  is  kindled  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  hands  tremble  with  eagerness  while  she 
searches  them  for  records  of  the  movements  of  the  army  in 
Florida ;  but  the  color  soon  fades  and  the  light  dies  out,  and 
she  goes  on  as  before,  wondering  for  what  she  was  born,  and 
when  she  shall  lie  down  and  rest.  And  this  with  a  heart  to 
love,  and  a  mind  to  understand  the  glories  of  the  God  above 
her  and  the  wants  of  the  world  around  her ! 

And  Mrs.  Montrose  grows  day  by  day  sterner  and  colder. 
There  are  two  rooms  in  her  house  which  she  does  not  willingly 
enter ;  the  one  is  that  room  in  which  her  husband  died,  for  that 
is  haunted  by  his  dying  form,  with  one  hand  laid  in  blessing 
on  the  drooping  head  of  a  fair  young  girl ;  the  other,  the 
library,  where  she  ever  finds  herself  humbled  before  the  me- 
mory of  a  form  of  gentle,  almost  childish  grace,  which  as- 
sumes a  character  of  womanly  dignity  as  the  words  " — a 
little  love,  a  little  kindness,  these  are  all  I  ask  or  can  ac- 
cept," and  these  she  gave  not,  and  so  her  husband's  sister 
and  niece  had  gone  forth  from  the  home  which  he  had  pro- 
mised should  shelter  them  for  ever,  and  now  she  ha's  nothing 
else  to  give,  though  Isabelle  mourns  that  the  cold  climate  is 
killing  her  kind  aunt,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  tells  her  that  he  is 
sure  Alice  and  her  mother  must  be  in  great  straits,  as  he 
learns  by  questioning  Alice  in  his  letters,  that  they  have 
not  sold  their  bank  stock,  and  the  United  States  Bank  pays 
no  dividend  now.  And  she  has  nothing  to  give,  scarce  can 
she  say  she  has  a  home  to  offer,  for  she  knows  not  how  long 
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it  may  be  hers.  The  third  half-yearly  payment  of  interest 
is  approaching,  and  she  has  only  half  the  sum  secured,  and 
knows  not  well  where  she  is  to  get  the  rest ;  for  it  is  the 
spring  of  1837,  the  period  of  disaster  and  dismay,  when  men's 
hearts  everywhere  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and  cotton  sells 
slowly,  and  large  advances,  even  from  factors  with  crops  in 
their  hands,  cannot  be  expected.  And  Uriah  Goldwire  comes 
and  goes  with  his  stealthy  step,  and  his  cunning  eyes,  and  his 
low  chuckle,  and  his  strangely  presumptuous  allusions  to  her 
daughter's  beauty  ;  and  she  begins  to  feel  a  creeping  terror 
in  his  presence,  and  bids  Isabelle  stay  out  of  the  room  when 
he  is  there. 

And  in  Florida,  too,  there  are  flowers  and  verdure, 
though  both  are  sometimes  wet  with  blood,  and  blackened 
with  smoking  ruins,  and  the  marchings  and  countermarch- 
ings  still  continue,  and  a  manly  sense  of  duty  is  beginning  to 
replace  in  Donald's  heart,  the  childish  cry  for  the  sweets  of  life, 
and  he  no  longer  runs  into  debt,  but  rather,  is  able  occasionally 
to  make  a  payment  to  Major  Wharton, — for  to  such  rank  has 
the  death  of  a  senior  officer  exalted  his  friend — of  some  part 
of  the  small  sum  he  had  borrowed  from  him.  And  Major 
Wharton — there  is  little  change  there ;  the  same  inflexible 
will,  the  same  calm  exterior,  and  the  same  passionate  dream 
within,  the  fire  burning  deep  below  an  icy  surface.  One 
change  there  is, — he  is  beginning  to  grow  sick  of  his  trade. 
He  sees  no  honor  in  shooting  down  half-armed  men  at  the 
bidding  of  another.  He  cannot  make  himself  a  machine 
or  get  rid  of  his  thinking  faculties,  and  still  he  wonders 
why  the  evil  was  left  or  rather  nursed  into  growth,  till 
shooting  was  the  only  remedy.  On  the  whole,  he  doubts 
whether  the  true  soldier  be  not  a  somewhat  degenerate  de- 
scendant of  the  knights  of  old.  A  severe,  but  not  danger- 
ous wound  received  late  in  February  does  not  cure  his  dis- 
satisfaction, though,  in  truth,  he  is  better  pleased  to  know 
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that  the  shooting  is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  wound  heals, 
and  by  April,  he  is  again  in  the  saddle  ;  but  he  is  feeble,  and 
can  bear  little  fatigue  without  bringing  on  fever ;  the  sur- 
geon looks  grave,  talks  of  the  necessity  of  change,  and,  as 
just  now  there  is  existing  one  of  those  truces  which  have 
hitherto  proved  a  brief  but  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
burning  and  bloodshed,  he  has  no  objection  to  accept  the 
leave  of  absence  offered  him,  in  order  that  he  may  spend  his 
summer  in  a  more  northern  climate,  though  he  laughs  at 
the  grave,  professional  looks,  and  knows  that  the  present 
feebleness  is  but  from  loss  of  blood  which  kindly  nature  is 
fast  repairing.  Donald  looks  a  little  sadly  at  his  prepara- 
tions, not  that  he  would  keep  him,  but  that  he  would  go 
with  him  if  he  might.  He  will  be  very  lonely  when  Major 
Wharton  is  gone,  but  that  is  not  all,  he  is  feeling  very 
anxious  about  his  mother  and  Isabelle.  He  always  does  feel 
sad  when  the  period  for  the  payment  of  that  interest  comes, 
and  it  is  very  near  now  ;  besides,  he  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  something  evasive  in  the  tone  of  his  mother's  letters  ; 
he  cannot  get  a  plain,  simple  answer,  to  the  plain,  simple 
question,  whether  she  is  in  funds  to  meet  that  payment. 

Major  Wharton's  preparations  were  all  made,  he  had 
waited  two  days  for  a  letter  which  he  wished  to  receive  be- 
fore he  left  Florida,  and  which  he  knew  was  on  the  way  to 
him.  An  orderly  had  been  sent  to  Tallahassee,  for  their 
letters,  and  Donald  sat  with  the  Major  in  his  tent  awaiting 
his  return.  He  came,  and  brought  the  expected  letter,  and 
another  from  Mr.  Dunbar  to  Major  Wharton,  and  to  Don- 
ald, one  from  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington. 

The  reader  may  remember  a  letter  written  by  Robert 
Grahame  to  Donald  from  England,  more  than  a  year  ago,  of- 
fering to  aid  him  in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  averring 
that  to  do  so  was  a  simple  act  of  justice  in  him,  since  to  one  of 
his  family,  in  part  at  least,  Donald  owed  his  ruin.  In  reply- 
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ing  to  this  letter,  gratefully  declining  his  kind  offer,  Donald, 
to  prove  that  he  did  not  need  aid  now,  had  informed  his 
friend  fully  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  debt.  Better  acquainted  with  business  than  Donald, 
trusting  less  to  the  forbearance  of  men,  and  knowing  more 
of  the  sudden  changes  which  so  often  disappoint  calculation, 
and  make  forbearance  necessary,  Robert  Grahame  saw  much 
to  fear  where  Donald  saw  nothing  ;  and  the  present  letter 
was  written  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  that  from  Donald,  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  permitted,  and  inclosed  to  him 
a  certificate  of  deposit  of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  State 
Bank  of  Georgia,  at  Savannah,  for  his  use  and  subject  to 
his  order.  The  letter  was  directed,  as  the  previous  one  had 
been,  to  Tampico,  but  the  packet  by  which  it  was  sent, 
having  encountered  a  severe  storm,  the  mail  bags  had  been 
wet,  and  the  direction  of  the  letter  so  blurred,  that  it  was 
sent  to  Pamlico  instead,  whence,  after  having  lain  a 
month  in  the  office,  unclaimed,  it  had  been  forwarded 
to  Washington.  Lieutenant  D.  Montrose,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
still  plain,  and  its  inclosure  occasioned  the  army  list  to  be 
consulted,  and  the  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  his  present  post. 
To  the  use  of  this  inclosure  Donald  could  not  reasonably 
object,  for  Robert  Grahame  wrote, "  I  am  really  serving  my- 
self, in  this  affair,  for  the  money  is  at  present  lying  idle, 
and  I  cannot  ask  better  interest  than  the  eight  per  cent, 
you  are  paying,  or  better  security  than  you  have  given 
your  present  creditor.  Permit  me  then,  to  take  his  place, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  shall  never  be  troubled  for 
either  principal  or  interest,  but  shall  pay  them  both  in  your 
own  time  and  way." 

"  Well,  this  is  noble  in  Grahame ;  just  see,  Wharton ;" 
but  as  he  looked  up  to  communicate  his  good  fortune  to 
his  friend,  whose  movements  he  had  been  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  own  letter  to  observe,  he  found  that  he  was  pacing 
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the  room  with  an  agitated  step,  a  flushed  brow,  and  arms 
tightly  folded  over  his  breast,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  throb- 
bing heart  beneath — signs  these  of  discomposure,  seldom 
evinced  by  Major  Wharton.  They  aroused  Donald's  anxiety 
and  he  hurriedly  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Wharton?" 

Major  Wharton  turned  to  him,  but  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately ;  when  he  did,  it  was  to  say,  "  I  think  I  shall  set  out 
to-night,  Donald,  and — and,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  take  Mon- 
trose  Hall  in  my  way — " 

"  That  will  be  capital ;  you  can  do  me  an  essential  favor 
if  you  will,  for  see  here  what  I  have  just  received  from 
Robert  Grahame,  good  and  true  frriend  that  he  is,  a  certifi- 
cate of  desposit  in  the  State  Bank  at  Savannah,  of  the 
whole  amount  of  my  debt  to  that  Goldwire — " 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Major  Wharton,  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair,  pale  and  exhausted  with  emotion.  Donald  gazed  at 
him  in  speechless  astonishment ;  he  had  never  seen  him  so 
moved. 

"  I  may  show  you  this  letter  now,  Donald  ;"  and  Major 
Wharton  drew  from  his  pocket  and  handed  to  Donald  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dunbar  to  himself,  just  received.  Donald 
opened  it  with  painful  apprehension,  and  read  as  follows  : 

THE  PARSONAGE,  March  28th,  1837. 

DEAR  MAJOR, — For  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  your 
promotion  as  well  as  of  our  dear  Donald's ;  but  I  have  no 
time  for  congratulations.  I  write,  as  you  may  perceive,  in 
great  haste,  for  I  believe  the  time  has  come  which  you  an- 
ticipated, that  there  is  mischief  in  this  man,  and  if  you  can 
help,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  My  apprehensions  are  of  so 
vague  a  character,  and  founded  on  causes  so  undefinable, 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  justify  them  to  you.  I  can 
only  say  that  these  apprehensions  are  likewise  entertained,  I 
am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Montrose,  though  she  and  I  have  held 
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no  communication  on  the  subject.  I  have  seen  her  shrink 
and  grow  pale  at  his  entrance,  and  he  comes  now  not  with 
the  humble,  obsequious  air  which  he  formerly  wore,  but  with, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  triumphant  malice  in  his  eye.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  hoped  she  would  be  ready  for  the  14th, 
the  day  of  payment  of  the  interest,  as  money  was  "  dread- 
fully tight ;"  and  he  says  it  with  a  manner  that  makes  me 
believe  he  does  not  hope  it — that  he  rejoices  in  the  thought 
of  that  failure  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bond, 
as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Symonds,  will  enable  him  to  fore- 
close the  mortgage  and  levy  on  the  property  without  a  suit. 
But  the  worst  I  have  not  yet  told  you — he  has  had  at  his 
house  of  late  a  slave-trader,  and  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  he  took  him  to  the  other  Montrose  plantations,  though 
he  did  not  dare  to  bring  him  to  the  Hall,  as  Donald  had 
once  already  expelled  the  same  man  from  his  house ;  and 
Mrs.  Montrose,  woman  as  she  is,  and  full  of  apprehension 
too,  has  too  much  dignity  of  manner  not  to  inspire  the  man 
with  some  degree  of  awe,  and  prevent  any  thing  like  open 
insult  while  she  still  remains  even  nominal  mistress  there. 
And  what  is  the  motive  for  all  this  ?  To  wring  his  money 
from  them,  you  will  say.  I  do  not  believe  it — I  do  not  be- 
lieve, at  least,  that  this  is  all.  Why,  if  this  were  all,  does 
he,  by  bringing  this  man — I  cannot  write  his  odious  designa- 
tion without  pain — why  does  he,  by  bringing  him  here,  inti- 
mate an  intention  to  sell  on  the  foreclosure,  at  a  time  when 
he  knows  he  must  lose  by  the  sale,  since  such  is  the  scarcity 
of  money,  that  the  property  though  worth,  when  it  was 
mortgaged,  four  times  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  would 
not,  I  verily  believe,  bring  half  that  amount  now.  No,  de- 
pend on  it,  his  purpose  is  to  intimidate  ;  and  for  what  ?  I 
know  not,  and  what  I  suspect  I  feel  that  it  would  be  dis- 
honoring to — no  ;  I  will  not  mention  her  in  such  a  connec- 
tion except  to  pray — the  Father  of  the  fatherless  shield  our 
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Isabella  from  harm  !  Again,  I  say,  what  you  can  do  must 
be  done  quickly.  Here  is  the  5th,  and  the  25th  will  see 
this  man's  designs  successful,  or  crushed.  I  would  have 
written  you  before,  but  much  that  I  write  has  been  only 
known  certainly  to-day.  I  can  write  of  nothing  else,  for 
heart  and  head  are  full  of  this,  so  with  love  to  Donald, 
I  remain,  Yours,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

H.    DUNBAR. 

"  And  I  am  tied  here — tied  hand  and  foot,"  cried 
Donald,  as  he  gathered  the  contents  of  this  letter  with  a 
rapid  glance.  "  But  I  will  go  with  or  without  leave  ;  what 
care  I  for  leave  ?  I  would  give  the  rest  of  my  life  for  one 
day  at  Montrose  Hall  now." 

He  had  sprung  from  his  chair,  dashing  it  from  him  as  he 
rose  with  a  force  which  sent  it  almost  across  the  room.  The 
wild  rage  of  ungoverned  passion  was  in  his  eye.  He  was 
hurrying  from  the  tent,  but  Major  Wharton  stood  in  his 
way.  What  he  said  it  is  useless  to  linger  on.  Enough, 
that  he  convinced  Donald  it  would  be  better  to  trust  to 
him  than  to  go  without  leave,  while  the  formalities  necessary 
to  obtain  it  would  consume  hours  of  time,  every  moment  of 
which  was  precious.  In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  recep- 
tion of  these  letters,  Major  Wharton,  in  a  light  wagon, 
which  carried  both  his  baggage  and  himself  very  convenient- 
ly, was  on  the  road  to  Tallahassee,  where  he  would  take  the 
stage  route  for  Savannah.  This  he  believed  would  bring 
him  to  Savannah  by  the  12th  of  April,  and  making  all  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  delays,  would  insure  his  being  at 
Montrose  Hall  by  the  13th.  But  he  had  to  prove  that  time 
and  tide  obey  no  mortal  power.  His  route  crossed  many 
streams.  The  spring  freshet  had  been  unusually  great ; 
the  bridges  were  gone  ;  the  fording-places  impassable  ;  and 
though  he  left  the  stage,  and  taking  only  a  valise  with  him, 
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prosecuted  his  journey  on  horseback  for  fifty  miles,  he  did 
not  reach  Savannah  till  mid-day  of  the  16th.  He  was  an- 
noyed, excited,  but  he  did  not  despair.  He  had  learned  from 
Donald  the  terms  of  the  bond  held  by  Mr.  Goldwire,  and 
he  knew  that  though  the  mortgage  might  be  foreclosed  on 
the  failure  to  pay  the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  though  it  might  be  sold  by  a  sheriff's  order 
three  days  thereafter,  there  was  a  saving  clause  which  ran 
thus  :  "  unless  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  the 
mortgage  should  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  the  full 
amount — forty  thousand  dollars — with  interest  thereon  to 
the  day  of  said  payment."  Now  this  third  day  would  not 
expire  till  noon  of  the  17th,  and  he  would  sleep  this  night 
at  Montrose  Hall,  or  if  he  should  arrive  too  late  to  find  en- 
trance there  without  disturbing  the  family  unseasonably, 
at  Mr.  Dunbar's  parsonage.  With  this  determination,  he 
was  again  on  the  road  as  soon  as  he  had  made  certain  ar- 
rangements at  the  bank,  arrangements  which  were  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  draw  for  the  amount  deposited  by  Mr. 
Grahame's  agent  to  Donald's  credit,  and  also  to  make  imme- 
diately available  a  draft  for  one  thousand  dollars,  on  the 
bank  of  New- York,  which  had  been  received  by  him,  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  Florida,  in  the  letter  for  whose  coming  he 
had  waited.  Leaving  him  to  pursue  his  journey  as  rapidly 
as  he  can,  we  will  see  what  have  been  the  developments  of 
the  last  few  days  at  Montrose  Hall. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  just  description  of  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Mrs.  Montrose  had  seen  the  approach  of 
the  14th  of  April.  She  had  been  able  to  sell  but  a  small 
part  of  her  crop,  her  factor  could  not  make  large  advances, 
her  people  must  be  fed,  and  the  banks  would  not  discount 
the  most  unexceptionable  paper,  on  any  terms.  The  coil  of 
destiny  was  around  her,  and  she  saw  the  dreaded  day  begin 
with  only  five  hundred  dollars,  to  meet  a  demand  of  sixteen 
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hundred.  Hers  was  a  stout  spirit,  but  it  could  not  but  bend 
to  such  a  storm.  She  walked  the  floor  nearly  all  the  night 
of  the  14th,  and  came  down  the  next  morning,  pale  and 
haggard.  Isabelle  looked  even  more  pale,  for  she,  too,  knew 
that  their  property  would  that  day  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  cred- 
itor, whom  she  believed  to  have  no  heart,  except  for  money. 
That  he  could  make  them  poor  was  little — poverty  to  the 
young,  who  have  never  felt  its  iron  grasp,  is  a  name  without 
much  of  terror.  But  that  he  could  banish  them  from  their 
home,  with  all  its  dear  associations,  that  was  a  bitter  thought ; 
more  bitter  still,  that  he  could  tear  their  people  from  theirs, 
separate  them  from  their  families,  and  force  them  into  the 
hands,  it  might  be,  of  cruel  men.  This  it  was  that  made 
her  cheeks  pale,  and  her  heart  heavy.  Well  for  her  was  it 
that  her  mother  had  carefully  kept  from  her  the  belief  she 
herself  entertained,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself, — a  sacri- 
fice to  which  the  world's  wealth  would  have  been  no  tempta- 
tion, but  to  which  her  generous  impulses  might  have  urged 
her,  even  as  they  might  have  urged  her  down  any  other 
hideous  gulf — she  could  redeem  all. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  your  school,  Isabelle,"  said  Mrs. 
Montrose,  after  their  sad  breakfast ;  she  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  also  to  secure  Isabelle's  absence,  when  Mr.  Goldwire 
should  make  his  visit. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  it  to-day,  mother  ;  it  makes  me  too  sad 

to  think  that ."  She  paused  abruptly,  and  turned  away 

with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  But  surely,  mother,"  she  resumed, 
after  a  while,  "  some  of  our  neighbors  might  help  us,  in  this 
strait ;  Mr.  Clarke,  or " 

"  Isabelle,  we  want  over  a  thousand  dollars  :  of  whom 
have  we  a  right  to  ask  it  ?  and,  though  we  should  humble 
ourselves  to  ask  where  we  have  no  right,  who  is  likely  to 
have  it?" 

Isabelle  was  silent,  for  these  were  questions  she  could 
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not  answer  encouragingly,  and  perceiving  her  mother's  wish 
to  be  alone,  she  soon  retired  to  her  own  room. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  punctual  to  a  minute,  Mr.  Goldwire 
came.  His  presence  was  announced  by  his  usual  chuckle, 
which  seemed  this  morning  more  than  commonly  merry. 

"  He — he — he  !   you're  ready  for  me,  I  suppose." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Goldwire,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not. 
You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  more  than  usual  difficulty 
in  procuring  money.  Creditors  everywhere  have  found  it 
necessary,  in  consideration  of  the  times,  to  exercise  some 
indulgence,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same ;  I  can  pay  you 
five  hundred  dollars." 

'*  Five  hundred  ! — but  five  hundred  is  just  five-sixteenths 
of  sixteen  hundred  ;  he — he — he !" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  and  Mrs.  Montrose  paused — 
she  could  not  condescend  to  beg  the  compassion  of  this  man. 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Uriah,  after  waiting 
a  moment  with  his  still  smiling  face,  for  her  to  speak,  and 
waiting  in  vain — "  I'll  tell  you  what ;  you've  got  a  right 
handsome  daughter.  I  never  seen " 

The  blood  had  flushed  to  the  pale  brow  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
trose, at  the  mention  of  her  daughter,  and  she  interrupted 
him  to  say,  with  a  quick  and  proud  accent,  "  I  know  not, 
sir,  what  my  daughter  has  to  do  with  any  discussion  between 
you  and  me." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I'm  just  a-going  to  tell  you  ;  he — he 
— he  !  you  see  1  want  to  marry,  and  your " 

"  Miss  Montrose  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  your 
wishes,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  sir,"  and  the  lady's 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  haughty  fire. 

"  Well,  but  now,  won't  you  shut  up,  and  just  hear  to  a 
man?  You  hadn't  ought  to  talk  so,  if  you  want  me  to  take 
five  hundred  for  sixteen  hundred — I  can  tell  you  that." 

This  was  forcible  reasoning  ;  and  with  a  crimson  spot  on 
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each  cheek,  and  her  head  thrown  back,  the  lady  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him,  and  stood  to  hear  what  made  her  pulses 
throb,  and  her  heart  swell  with  an  indignation  to  which 
words  could  have  given  feeble  expression. 

In  truth,  Uriah  meant  to  be  generous  in  his  offers  for 
the  girl  who  had  so  pleased  his  fancy.  He  would  have  set- 
tled Isabelle's  fortune  upon  her — have  relinquished  all  claim 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Montrose,  and  accepted  Donald's  as  full 
payment  of  his  forty  thousand  dollars.  But  we  doubt  wheth- 
er Mrs.  Montrose  ever  understood  these  generous  intentions. 
From  the  moment  he  again  mentioned  her  daughter's  name, 
she  clasped  her  hand  on  the  chair  beside  her,  and  set  her 
teeth  hard,  like  one  who  had  determined  to  endure  ;  and 
when  his  voice  had  ceased  to  sound  in  her  ears,  she  said, 
"  Have  you  done,  sir?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  think  I've  said  about  all ;  he — he — he  !" 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  hear  me.  You  have  entirely  mistaken 
your  position  and  that  of  Miss  Montrose.  No  poverty  could 
ever  degrade  her  to  your  level.  She  is  dishonoured  by  the 
thought,  which  no  imaginable  circumstance — no,  not  your  hav- 
ing power  of  life  or  death  over  me,  and  all  in  whom  I  am  inte- 
rested, could  induce  me  to  entertain  for  a  moment." 

The  small  eyes  of  Uriah  gleamed  with  tiger-like  ferocity, 
and  there  was  in  the  laugh  with  which  he  still  prefaced  his 
speech  something  that  made  the  blood  creep.  "  I'll  give 
you  till  day  after  to-morrow  to  think  better  of  that.  I  guess 
you'll  think  better  of  it.  I  guess  you  will,  he — he — he  !  be- 
cause you  see  if  you  don't,  why  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  I'll  foreclose  the 
mortgage — I  will ;  and  I'll  sell  every  thing  except  this  place, 
— land  and  niggers  and  all ;  I've  got  a  man  to  buy  the  niggers, 
he's  a  regular  clincher,  and  there  a'nt  one  of  'em  that  won't 
see  New  Orleans  before  the  summer's  out,  and  I  guess  they'll 
find  it  a  pretty  hard  business ;  all  them  stories  they  tell 
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about  nigger  pens,  and  taking  away  young  ones.  I  guess 
they'll  know  all  about  it." 

"  God  help  them  and  me  !"  issued  from  the  pale  lips  of 
the  lady. 

"  And — and — I  guess  I'll  live  here  myself,  it's  a  pretty 
good  house — and — and — "  he  looked  around  as  if  in  search 
of  further  modes  of  torture — "  and  that  bury  ing-ground  thexe 
I'll  plant  with  garden  sauce,  it  must  be  pretty  rich  now  and 
the  tombstones  will  make  good — good — well  I  guess  they'll 
make  good  somethings." 

All  this  was  spoken  without  any  manifestation  of  anger 
beyond  the  gleam  in  the  eye  and  the  somewhat  sharper, 
though  by  no  means  louder  tone  of  voice.  Before  he  con- 
cluded— indeed  at  the  first  reference  to  the  burial-place 
Mrs.  Montrose  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  while  a  groan,  she 
could  not  suppress,  burst  from  her,  but  she  did  not  speak. 
Uriah  stood  opposite,  looking  at  her  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
then  taking  his  hat  from  the  table,  he  said, u  That's  all  for  to- 
day, I  guess — this  is  Monday,  about  six  o'clock  Wednesday 
evening  I'll  be  here,  and  then  I'll  know  what  you've  made 
up  your  mind  to — and  I  guess  I'll  bring  the  man  that's  to 
buy  the  niggers — he'll  like  to  look  at  'em,  and  may  be  you'd 
like  to  see  him  ;  I  guess,  though,  you  won't  like  his  looks — 
he's  a  hard  one.  Good  morning — my  love  to  Miss  Is'bel." 

And  he  was  gone,  and  she  was  alone,  with  her  crushed 
pride  and  her  bitter  apprehensions.  Long  she  remained 
where  he  had  left  her,  her  eyes  closed  and  her  face  very  pale, 
— her  head  resting  against  the  back  of  her  chair.  Suddenly 
she  started  up.  Something  must  be  done — there  would  be 
comfort  to  herself  at  least  in  action.  Then,  seeking 
Isabelle's  room,  she  confided  to  her  all  of  her  interview 
with  Uriah,  except  that  which  peculiarly  concerned  herself. 
Youth  is  ever  hopeful,  and  Isabelle  was  sure  something 
might  be  done.  If  her  mother  would  write  to  Mr.  Symonds 
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and  consult  him  she  would  herself  ride  to  Mr.  Clarke  and 
to  two  or  three  other  of  their  nearest  neighbors  and  see  if 
they  would  not  at  least  purchase  some  of  the  negroes  and 
prevent  their  being  driven  from  their  homes  and  separated 
from  each  other.  As  they  spoke  together,  the  loud  laugh 
for  which  the  negro  is  remarkable,  ascended  to  their  ears, 
and  mother  and  daughter  shuddered  at  the  sound.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Montrose  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Symonds,  and  by  Isabelle  in  her  pro- 
jected errands  of  mercy.  She  returned  with  cheering  news. 
All  had  entered  warmly  into  her  interests.  An  indignation 
which  Uriah  Goldwire  with  all  his  pertinacity  would  hardly 
brave  was  kindled.  Oaths  more  deep  than  loud  were  sworn 
that  the  acts  he  threatened  should  be  his  own  ruin,  if  he 
dared  attempt  them. 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  my  dear  child,  and  tell  your 
mother  to  keep  up  hers ;  we  will  be  with  her  on  Thursday 
before  noon,  and  if  he  dare  to  bring  that  vile  miscreant 
within  your  walls,  he  will  find  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
him,"  said  Mr.  Clarke. 

William  did  more.  He  was  already  on  his  way  to 
Savannah  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  his  father's  factor 
to  raise  money. — "  We  can  at  any  rate  find  no  difficulty," 
said  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  other  gentlemen,  "  in  getting  the 
amount  your  mother  wants  to  make  her  interest  complete, 
and  we  will  make  the  villain  take  it,  if  it  be  a  day  or  two 
after  time— it  would  not  have  been  that,  if  your  mother 
had  not  been  too  proud  to  confide  her  difficulties  to  her 
friends." 

"  Too  proud," — aye — there  was  the  barb  that  made  what 
would  have  been  comparatively  light  a  rankling,  festering 
wound.  Should  this  curse  fall  upon  her  innocent  uncon- 
scious people,  whose  song,  or  whistle,  or  words  of  careless 
glee  made  such  discord  with  her  present  thoughts,  would  she 
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not  feel  that  her  hand  had  sped  it  on  its  way  ?  Too  proud 
to  ask  favors — too  proud  to  acknowledge  that  her  fortunes 
were  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man — almost  too  proud  to 
admit  it  herself — spite  of  the  occasional  apprehensions  in- 
spired by  his  manner — half  believing  that  he  would  be  awed 
into  civility  by  the  majesty  of  a  Montrose  of  Montrose  Hall 
— and  now  others — her  people — her  children  must  suffer  for 
her  wrong-doing,  unless  indeed  her  friends  should  bring  the 
aid  she  had  so  long  disdained  to  ask.  She  could  not  share 
in  Isabelle's  elation.  Though  she  should  be  spared  the  ful- 
filment of  her  worst  terrors,  her  pride  had  received  a  deep 
wound.  The  wound  might  be  healed,  but  the  scar  would 
long  remain.  But  Night,  the  gift  of  Mercy  to  a  sinning 
and  suffering  world,  came  on,  and,  exhausted  by  the  mental 
conflicts  of  the  day,  she  slept. 

The  next  day  her  late  husband's  friends  nocked  around 
her  with  expressions  of  interest  and  promises  of  help  more 
earnest  than  definite.  Such  proceedings  as  those  threatened 
by  Uriah  Goldwire  had  never  been  known  amongst  them. 
They  were  lenient  creditors  to  each  other — no  gentleman,  it 
was  their  creed,  could  be  otherwise.  The  punctualities  of 
business  and  rigid  construction  of  contracts  necessary  amongst 
mercantile  men,  however  kindly  disposed,  wore  to  them  an 
aspect  of  severity.  The  immediate  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage, therefore,  by  Mr.  Goldwire,  on  the  failure  of  his  debt- 
ors to  pay  the  interest  due,  though  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  letter  of  his  bond,  seemed  to  them  unpardonable  ;  but 
when  to  this  was  added  the  threatened  abuse  of  his  power — 
above  all,  his  daring  to  bring  among  them  a  slave-trader — a 
character  never  seen  in  these  districts  of  country  where  ne- 
groes are  born,  grow  old,  and  die,  and  are  succeeded  by  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  on  the  same  planta- 
tion, their  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  Southern 
impetuosity  overbore  Southern  indolence.  Even  Allan  Clarke, 
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the  dreamer  and  the  idler,  whom  a  hunt  failed  to  excite,  was 
awake  and  active.  Allan's  idleness  was  the  idleness  of  one 
who  had  not  yet  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  important 
duties  lying  neglected  all  around  him,  and  who  found  more 
pleasure  in  the  bright  world  of  his  own  creation,  than  in  the 
every-day  enjoyments  of  this  our  common  life.  But  as  we 
have  said,  even  he  was  now  aroused,  and  might  have  been 
seen  riding  hither  and  thither  with  messages  and  notes  all 
having  the  same  object,  namely,  to  excite  a  still  wider  in- 
terest, for  "the  good  old  family"  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
driven  "  by  a  pitiful  Yankee"  from  the  home  at  which  they 
had  lived  in  peace  and  honor  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
There  is  something  cheering  in  sympathy,  even  if  it  have  no 
help  to  proffer ;  and  though  Mrs.  Montrose  could  not  well 
see  how  her  friends  could  disentangle  the  Grordian  knot  in 
which  Uriah  had  bound  her,  unless  like  Alexander  they 
should  call  force  to  their  aid,  she  yet  awaited  the  next  in- 
terview which  Uriah  had  threatened  with  tolerable  calmness. 
She  had  requested  Mr.  Dunbar's  presence,  and  he  was  there. 
Isabelle  also  would  have  been  beside  her  mother,  for  greatly 
as  she  disliked  Uriah,  and  indignantly  as  her  heart  had 
swelled  beneath  the  freedom  of  his  looks,  she  knew  not  that 
she  had  any  further  personal  cause  to  shun  him,  and  this 
was  overborne  by  the  desire  to  sustain  her  mother ;  but 
Mrs.  Montrose  quickly,  and  somewhat  sharply  as  it  seemed 
both  to  Isabelle  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  forbade  her  to  appear  in 
that  room. 

"  Then,  mamma,"  said  Isabelle,  subduing,  as  she  looked 
at  her  mother's  pale  face,  a  momentary  flash  of  anger  at 
being  treated  like  a  child,  "at  least,  let  me  sit  in  the  next 
room,  where  I  may  be  near  you.  I  shall  fancy  a  thousand 
horrors  if  I  am  away." 

"  Sit  any  where  you  please,  Isabelle,  so  as  you  come  not 
here,"  was  the  seemingly  ungracious  reply  ;  and  going  into 
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the  room  adjoining,  Isabelle  set  the  door  ajar,  and  placed 
her  chair  near  it,  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  listener — an 
arrangement  which  her  mother  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented, if  the  concentration  of  her  mind  on  the  one  subject 
of  Uriah's  arrival,  had  permitted  her  to  observe  it. 

The  clock  struck  six,  and,  punctual  to  the  minute,  Uriah 
Goldwire  was  at  the  gate  of  the  Hall,  with  his  villainous- 
looking  companion.  Dismounting  himself,  he  said  to  the 
other,  "  You  had  better  wait  here,  I  guess.  You  know,  if  I 
can  do  it  without  frightening  them,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
by  and  by  ;  he — he — he  !" 

"  I  wish  you'd  stop  your  devilish  laugh,"  was  the  savage 
reply  from  one  who  had  evidently  drunk  too  much  to  be 
cautious  of  his  speech.  "  If  you  leave  me  sitting  on  horse- 
back here,  *  *," — we  omit  here  certain  expletives 

with  which  we  cannot  soil  our  page — "  I'll  make  your 

purse  pay  for  it." 

Uriah  only  answered  with  his  "  He — he — he  !"  He  was 
so  near  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  as  he  believed,  that  he 
could  be  both  generous  and  jocose.  With  his  usual  quiet 
step  he  advanced  through  the  yard,  entered  the  house,  and 
finding  the  doors  open — as  country  doors  are  apt  to  be  in 
warm  weather — he  proceeded  to  the  parlor.  The  presence 
of  Mr.  Dunbar  there  somewhat  disconcerted  him.  A  gray- 
haired  minister  of  God,  whose  life  has  been  in  accordance 
with  his  profession,  is  not  a  witness  the  most  irreligious 
would  choose  for  their  acts  of  villainy,  and  Uriah  fidgeted  and 
talked  of  the  weather,  and  then  of  important  business,  with 
the  hope  that  the  pastor's  visit  would  come  to  an  end ;  but 
at  length,  growing  impatient,  he  approached  the  business  of 
the  hour,  though  in  a  somewhat  more  respectful  manner 
than  at  his  last  visit.  During  his  delay  there  had  been  an 
arrival  which  it  would  be  well  to  notice,  as  it  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  termination  of  the  affair. 
VOL.  n.  6 
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We  left  Major  Wharton,  it  may  be  remembered,  en  route 
for  Montrose  Hall,  from  Savannah,  on  the  afternoon  of  this 
very  day.  He  had  proceeded  about  half  way  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  William  Clarke,  on  horseback.  William  had 
not  been  very  successful.  His  father's  cotton  was  still  un- 
sold, and  in  such  a  dull  state  of  the  market,  his  factor  could 
not  venture  to  advance  over  five  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
tried  various  other  modes  of  raising  money  with  scarcely 
any  effect,  and  feeling  that  his  five  thousand  dollars  might 
be  of  use  the  next  day,  he  set  out  on  his  return  disappointed, 
but  not  altogether  disconsolate.  From  the  gloomy  prospect 
of  the  present,  the  young  heart,  impatient  of  sorrow,  turned 
gladly  to  the  promise  of  a  happy  future,  of  which  it  fondly 
dreamed. 

"  I  would  long  ago  have  asked  her  to  be  mine,  if  I  had 
not  been  discouraged  by  the  change  that  seemed  to  come 
over  her  after  her  father's  death,  and  I  dare  say  now, 
all  that  seemed  reserve  and  coldness  to  me,  was  only  a  little 
pride  to  which  her  fear  of  coming  poverty  had  lent  a  stimu- 
lus. Dear  Isabelle.  if  you  must  leave  Montrose  Hall,  you 
shall  find  warm  hearts  ready  to  welcome  you  at  Fairhope. 
How  my  mother  will  love  her  !"  and  then  William  went  off 
into  a  thousand  vagaries  of  imagination  which  pictured  scene 
after  scene  of  a  joyful  existence  ;  and  ever  the  principal 
figure  in  the  picture  was  a  tall  and  dark-eyed  lady.  His 
own  thoughts  were  such  pleasant  companions,  that  he  almost 
regretted  meeting  Major  Wharton,  who,  anxious  for  the 
latest  news  from  the  Hall,  persuaded  him  to  get  into  the 
carriage  with  him,  and  to  suffer  the  man  who  had  driven  him 
from  Savannah,  but  from  whom,  in  his  impatience,  he  had 
long  since  taken  the  reins,  to  ride  his  horse.  Major  Whar- 
ton heard  all  he  wished  to  hear,  and  something  more.  Wil- 
liam did  not  mean  to  be  very  confidential  with  the  major ; 
he  had  always,  indeed,  felt  particularly  reserved  with  him  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  his  dreams  had  intoxicated  him,  and  that 
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in  the  intoxication  of  pleasure,  as  of  wine,  there  is  truth. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  long  ere  they  reached 
the  Hall,  William's  heart  lay  like  a  plainly  printed  page  be- 
fore his  companion's  eye,  and  he  had  read  it ;  and  the  close- 
set  lips  disclosed  not,  nor  did  the  stern  brow  reveal,  what 
that  reading  cost  him. 

We  fear  that  on  this  journey  Major  Wharton  could  hardly 
have  borne  the  scriptural  test  of  the  merciful  man.  that  he  "  is 
merciful  to  his  beast."  We  know  not  much  of  the  power  of 
memory  in  horses,  but  we  are^disposed  to  think  those  he  drove 
that  day,  did  not  easily  forget  the  road  over  which  they  passed 
together.  They  arrived  at  Montrose  Hall  soon  after  Uriah 
Goldwire  had  entered  the  house. 

"  Who  have  we  here  ?"  cried  Major  Wharton,  as  his  eye 
fell  on  the  man  who  had  accompanied  the  usurer. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  see,  I  am  impatient  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  Is — to  Miss  Montrose,"  said  William  Clarke  as  he 
sprang  from  the  carriage  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
house. 

Major  Wharton  paused  to  ask  a  question  of  his  old 
friend  Agrippa,  who  had  approached  on  seeing  him,  and 
having  received  his  answer,  to  say.  while  he  fixed  a  look  of 
withering  scorn  upon  the  stranger,  ;'  If  that  man  attempts 
to  enter  the  gate,  call  me,"  before  he  followed. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Isabelle  ?"  was  William  Clarke's  only  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  answered  by  a  servant  girl  he  met  in  the  piazza. 

"  Him  in  de  library,  sir,  but  Missis  da  in  de  parlor." 

To  the  library  William  went  with  rapid  steps.  Isabelle 
was  there  in  truth.  She  had  risen  from  the  chair  in  which 
she  had  been  seated,  and  stood  in  a  listening  attitude,  with 
a  face  now  flushed  with  indignation  and  shame,  and  now 
pallid  with  fear. 

"  Isabelle,"  cried  William  Clarke,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  beside  him,  his  hand  clasped  in  hers,  uttering  in  low, 
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but  eager  accents,  with  pale,  trembling  lips,  the  adjuration 
"  Save  me  !  save  me  from  that  man  !" 

"  I  will,  I  will,  my  darling  Isabelle.  In  my  arms,  you 
shall  be  safe  from  him,  from  all."  He  passed  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  drew  her  closer  to  his  side ;  nor  did 
she  repulse  the  caress,  but  still  clasped  his  hand,  only  whis- 
pering, "  Save  me  !  save  me  !"  while  he  poured  forth  from 
a  full  heart,  words  of  tenderness  and  soothing  assurances. 

Suddenly,  there  was  the  sound  in  the  next  room,  of  a 
quick  stride,  and  a  voice  not  heard  before.  Isabelle  lifted  her 
drooping  head,  and  turned  it  towards  that  room.  Forget- 
ful of  all  but  her,  William  would  have  continued  speaking, 
but  raising  her  hand,  she  whispered,  "  Hush  !  hush  !"  and  he 
too  looked  and  listened.  Just  where  the  slightly  opened 
door  permitted  them  to  see  him,  pale  with  passion,  and 
speaking  in  tones  not  loud,  but  deep  and  stern,  stood  Major 
Wharton,  The  words  they  heard  were, "  Hold  sir  !  dare  not 
to  utter  that  name  again,  if  you  would  not  have  me  trample 
out  your  vile  life  beneath  my  feet." 

"  I  ain't  afraid  of  you,  sir,  and  I'll  say  Miss  Is "  here 

Major  Wharton  made  a  step  forward  and  Uriah  retreated 
behind  Mr.  Dunbar's  chair,  where  believing  himself  in  com- 
parative safety,  he  began, "  Well,  I  guess  it  ain't  no  offence — " 

"  No  offence  !  No  offence  that  you — you"  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  monosyllable  which  seemed  to  say  it  was  the 
most  vituperative  epithet  that  memory  could  suggest  to  the 
speaker,  "  should  dare  to  raise  your  insolent  eyes  to  one  so  ele- 
vated in  her  own  peerless  beauty  and  nobility  of  nature  that 
I  feared  to  dishonour  her  by  the  proffer  of  my  homage.  Vile 
miscreant !  your  thought  was  profanation,  your  touch" —  Ma- 
jor Wharton  paused  with  an  expression  of  disgust,  then  con- 
tinued more  rapidly, "  before  it  could  approach  her,  I — yes,  I, 
who  so  love  her,  that  my  heart  thrills  at  her  name,  spoken  even 
by  your  lips,  I  would  myself  lay  her  in  an  unpolluted  grave." 
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William  Clarke  heard  no  more  ;  he  turned  to  look  at 
Isabelle.  His  arm  still  encircled  her,  but  she  was  probably 
unconscious  of  it ;  as  she  stood  there,  still  in  the  attitude 
of  a  listener,  with  her  head  slightly  bent,  "  the  ros^  light 
of  love  "  beaming  in  her  eyes,  and  glowing  on  neck,  and 
cheek,  and  brow,  and  a  smile  inexpressibly  soft,  yet  bright, 
playing  around  her  lips.  Never  had  he  seen  her  so  beauti- 
ful, yet  it  was  a  beauty  which  tortured  him. 

"  Isabelle  !    you  love  him  !" 

She  did  not  answer — he  doubted  if  she  heard  him. 

"  Oh,  Isabelle  !"  he  cried,  with  despairing  earnestness, 
but  again  Major  Wharton  was  speaking,  and  without  mov- 
ing, without  even  a  look  towards  him,  there  came  from  her 
scarce  parted  lips,  the  low  "  Hush  !  hush,  William  !"  He 
withdrew  the  arm  that  encircled  her  waist,  and  hurried  from 
the  room.  As  he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  to  look  upon 
her  once  more,  with  a  faint  hope  that  she  would  recall  him, 
but  she  still  stood  as  he  had  left  her — intently  listening — 
as  regardless,  probably  as  unconscious  of  his  departure,  as 
she  had  been  of  his  presence.  William  rushed  from  the 
room,  from  the  house,  threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  and, 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  was  far  upon  the  road  before 
Agrippa  had  found  voice  for  the  expression  of  his  surprise. 
On,  on  he  went ;  he  was  on  a  horse  remarkable  for  fleetness, 
and  he  urged  him  to  his  utmost  speed  ;  yet,  compared  to  the 
whirl  of  thought  and  feeling  within,  his  motion  seemed  slow. 
He  longed  to  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  rushing  wind,  to  be 
borne  far,  far  from  every  association  of  his  past  life.  His 
father,  mother,  sisters,  Allan,  his  home  ;  he  hated  them  all 
at  that  moment ;  he  thought  he  should  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  would  never  see  them  more.  So  strong  was  the  impulse 
to  escape  them,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  he  would  proba- 
bly have  passed  his  own  road,  and  gone  on  hardly  knowing 
where,  had  not  the  accidental  striking  of  his  hand  against 
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the  pocket  book,  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  reminded 
him  of  the  draft  it  contained  ;  he  could  not  go  off  with  that ; 
and.  at  the  thought,  he  wheeled  sharply  round,  and  galloped 
homeward.  Passing  the  house  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
alight,  he  rode  on  to  the  stables,  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
without  even  a  look  to  the  servant  who  came  forward  to 
take  his  horse,  turned  back  towards  the  house.  The  groom 
looked  after  his  usually  gay-hearted  and  affable  young  mas- 
ter with  surprise.  But  the  pace  at  which  William  walked  soon 
took  him  beyond  the  servant's  speculations.  He  entered  the 
house  ;  the  doors  were  all  open  ;  the  rooms  empty  ;  the  family 
must  be  away,  all  away — that  was  most  fortunate — he  would 
go  to  his  room,  to  bed — he  would  be  tired,  ill — anything 
which  would  give  him  the  luxury  of  solitude  for  this  even- 
ing, for  this  night.  He  hastened  to  his  room,  entered,  and 
was  about  to  lock  himself  in,  when  Allan,  always  a  great  loun- 
ger, started  from  the  bed.  where  he  had  passed  the  last  hour, 
with  one  of  Scott's  romances,  exclaiming,  "  William !  why 
when  did  you  come  ?  But,  my  dear  Will,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

While  uttering  the  last  question,  Allan  had  drawn  near 
his  brother,  and  rested  his  arms  affectionately  on  his  shoul- 
ders. William  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  no  mood  for  broth- 
erly caresses.  He  threw  Allan  off,  with  a  force  of  which  he 
was  not  himself  aware — a  force  which  sent  him  reeling  half 
way  across  the  room,  and  caused  him  to  strike  his  left  arm, 
the  wrist  of  which  had  been  badly  strained  a  short  time 
before,  and  was  still  supported  in  a  sling,  violently  against 
the  foot-board  of  a  bedstead.  Allan  turned  very  pale  and 
uttered  a  low  groan,  as  he  raised  himself  up.  In  an  instant 
William  was  at  his  side,  saying,  "  I  am  very  sorry — I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  your  arm,  Allan." 

"  I  do  not  mind  my  arm  much,"  said  Allan,  yet  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  lip  quivered,  and  a  tear  rose  to  his  eye.  His 
gentleness  touched  William  more  than  any  reproach  would 
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have  done,  and  taking  bis  brother's  hand,  he  said,  "  Forgive 
me,  Allan,  for  I  am  very  miserable." 

There  can  be  no  half-way  confidence  of  such  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  as  William  Clarke  was  enduring.  Let  a 
deep  and  rapid  current  find  but  the  smallest  opening  in  the 
dam  which  confines  it,  and  it  will  soon  sweep  away  all  oppo- 
sition from  its  course ;  and  so  Allan  soon  knew  all  his 
brother's  love,  and  hope,  and  despair. 

"  My  poor  William,  I  do  feel  deeply  for  you,  and  for 
Isabelle,  too,  and  for  Major  Wharton." 

•' For  him  !  and  why  for  him?"  asked  William,  stopping 
in  his  rapid  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  room,  and  turning 
with  half  angry  expression  towards  his  brother,  who  sat 
quietly  upon  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  Because  if,  as  I  think  from  what  you  have  told  me,  he 
is  withheld  from  addressing  Isabelle  by  some  notion  of  honor, 
the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  overleap  that  barrier 
would  be  the  knowledge  that  Isabelle's  happiness  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  as  well  as  his  own.  Now,  this,  Isabelle  cer- 
tainly will  not  tell  him,  and  you  are  the  only  other  person 
who  can."  Allan  said  these  last  few  words  slowly,  earnestly. 
William's  face  grew  darker ;  he  resumed  his  strides  across 
the  room,  and  Allan,  who  had  watched  him  fixedly,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  concluded — "  And  so,  William,  I  say  poor  Major 
Wharton,  and  poor,  poor  Isabelle." 

"  And  why  is  that  double  poor  for  Isabelle  ?  I  think 
you  are  very  prodigal  of  your  sympathy  to-night  to  others, 
and  very  sparing  of  it  to  your  brother." 

"  No,  no,  dear  William,  I  give  them — I  give  Isabelle 
especially,  my  pity — my  sympathy  is  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  distinctions,  Allan,  and  I  do 
not  care  for  them.  I  only  know  that  Wharton  has  all  that 
I  would  ask  to  make  me  perfectly  happy, — Isabelle's  love, — 
and  that  Isabelle  knows  she  has  his.  and  that  she  cares  no 
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more  for  me — no,  not  so  much  as  for  the  dog  in  her  father's 
halls." 

"  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  you  hold  in  your  hands  the 
happiness  of  her  whole  future  life." 
«  I  ?_Isabelle's  happiness  ?" 

Again  William  stood  still,  and  looked  fixedly  at  his 
brother,  and  Allan's  eyes  were  full  of  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
such  as  rarely  outlives  our  youth,  as  he  said,  "  Yes — you  can 
give  Major  Wharton  a  reason,  which  will  overbear  all  scruples, 
for  confessing  to  Isabelle  what  he  has  only  betrayed  to  others." 
"  And  you  expect  me  to  tell  this  man,  that  the  heart  he 
prizes  less  than  his  own  fantastic  notions  of  honor,  has  given 
itself  to  him  unsought  ?  Allan,  you  know  not  what  a  man's 
love  is,  or  you  would  never  dream  of  this." 

"  God  grant  I  may  never  know  what  a  man's  love  is,  if 
it  be  a  feeling  so  selfish,  as  to  make  me  willing  to  drag  down 
into  the  gulf  of  my  own  misery  what  I  profess  to  love ;  far 
different  from  this  is  the  love  of  which  I  have  dreamed." 
"  And  may  I  ask  what  was  this  fair  dream  ?" 
The  question  was  in  a  tone  of  bitter  mocking,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic spirit  shrinks  ever  from  mockery  ;  yet,  though  Allan's 
face  grew  red,  he  was  too  much  in  earnest,  in  his  present 
purpose,  to  be  silenced. 

"  I  have  dreamed,"  he  said,  "  and  it  was  a  fair  dream, 
of  a  love  that  was  not  a  selfish  craving  for  something 
we  deemed  necessary  to  our  own  enjoyment,  such  as  a 
child's  for  a  sugar  plum,  but  rather  the  heart's  homage  to 
what  it  deemed  best  and  most  beautiful ;  such  an  homage 
as,  if  it  did  not  altogether  extinguish  selfish  passion,  left  it 
but  the  second  place  in  the  soul — giving  the  first  place  ever 
to  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  the  object  beloved.  ,  To 
what  noble  action  such  a  love  would  lead  in  circumstances 
like  yours  !  how  it  would  labor  for  the  happiness  of  the  be- 
loved !  how  it  would  force  her  to  honor  him  !  aye,  and  to 
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love  him  too,  as  the  source  of  all  her  own  future  joy.  Ah  ! 
men,  if  they  only  knew  it,  might  be  knights,  '  sans  peur  et 
sans  rtproche '  now  as  well  as  in  old  chivalrous  times." 

Dream  on,  youth,  while  such  are  thy  dreams ! 

But  the  dream  seemed  like  a  reproach  to  William,  and 
his  heart  was  too  bitter  to  bear  reproach,  to-night,  and  he 
said,  "  Allan,  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone,  I  really  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about  j  though  it  seems  to 
me  you  have  been  repeating  some  romantic  speech,  out  of  a 
novel.  If  you  want  to  do  me  a  service,  tell  them  down 
stairs  that  I  am  tired,  gone  to  bed,  any  thing  that  will  keep 
them  out  of  my  room.  Stop,  give  my  father  that,"  handing 
him  the  draft  from  his  pocket-book,  "  and  tell  him  he  will 
not  want  it ;  Major  Wharton  has  from  Donald  the  full 
amount  necessary  to  redeem  the  mortgage.  Now,  good 
night." 

Allan  went  without  a  word ;  but  William  found  that  in 
getting  rid  of  him,  he  did  not  get  rid  of  the  train  of  thought 
he  had  awakened — the  suggestions  he  had  made.  Through 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  again  and  again,  Isabelle,  as 
he  had  seen  her  that  afternoon,  in  all  the  radiance  of  new- 
born hope,  was  before  him,  and  Allan's  words,  "  force  her  to 
honor — aye,  and  love  him,  too,  as  the  source  of  all  her  future 
joy,"  were  sounding  in  his  ears — and  when  he  would  shut 
his  ears  to  them,  a  voice  in  his  soul  asked,  "  Will  you  drag 
her  down  to  the  gulf  of  your  own  misery  ?"  At  length  he 
determined  no  longer  to  evade  the  question,  but  to  meet  it 
fairly  and  fully:  not  to  glance  at  it  merely  as  it  flitted 
ghastly  and  ghostlike  before  him,  but  to  walk  fairly  up  to 
it,  examine  it  by  the  clear,  open  daylight  of  reason,  and  de- 
cide it  for  ever.  "  And  what  reason,"  he  asked  himself, 
playing,  according  to  custom,  the  part  both  of  advocate  and 
of  judge  in  his  own  cause,  "  what  reason  have  I  to  give  for 
intruding  myself  upon  the  private  affairs  of  Major  Wharton 
VOL.  n.  6* 
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or  of  Miss  Montrosel"  And  conscience  answered,  "  The 
love  you  have  professed  for  Isabelle  is  reason  enough  for 
any  interference  by  which  you  feel  assured  that  her  happi- 
ness will  be  promoted." 

"  And  how  do  I  know  that  such  interference  on  my  part 
is  necessary  ?  Having  avowed  his  love  before  the  mother, 
will  not  Major  Wharton  prosecute  his  suit  with  the  daugh- 
ter without  any  such  painful  effort  on  my  part  ?"  And  the  an- 
swer was,  "  Perhaps  so — perhaps  not — a  word  from  you  would 
remove  all  doubt.  Besides,  in  your  foolish  abandonment 
yesterday,  may  you  not  have  betrayed  your  own  infatuated 
hopes,  and  thus  placed  a  new  obstacle  in  his  way  ?" 

This  last  thought  was  decisive.  He  could  not  say  it  was 
not  so — he  could  not  live  under  the  thought  that  it  was.  No 
— he  was  not  the  selfish  being  Allan  seemed  to  think — if  he  was 
not  quite  so  Quixotic  as  his  counsels  would  have  made  him, 
if  he  would  not  do  battle  to  windmills  in  Isabelle?s  cause, 
he  would  at  least  not  plant  thorns  in  her  way. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  Wil- 
liam Clarke  was  on  his  way  to  Montrose  Hall.  This  early 
hour  would  enable  him  to  avoid  seeing  Isabelle,  and  pro- 
bably secure  him  a  tete-a-tete  with  Major  Wharton,  without 
her  suspicions  being  excited  by  it.  He  was  fortunate,  for 
Major  Wharton,  too,  was  abroad  early.  He  had  been  ex- 
cited almost  as  painfully  as  William  himself,  and  even  more 
variously.  In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  passion,  the  se- 
cret, so  carefully  guarded  for  years,  had  been  forced  from 
him.  He  had  expected  no  response  ;  he  had  even  supposed, 
when  calm  enough  to  think  at  all,  that  another,  with  far 
different  emotions  and  under  very  different  circumstances, 
had  been  at  that  very  time  pouring  the  like  confession  into 
the  ears  of  her  he  loved  ;  and  yet,  though  thus  prepared, 
the  utter  silence  with  which  his  avowal  had  been  met  by 
Mrs.  Montrose,  struck  coldly  and  painfully  on  his  heart. 
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Isabelle  he  had  not  even  seen :  her  mother  had  apologized 
for  her. 

"  It  had  been  a  day  of  great  agitation,"  her  mother  said, 
"  to  her  daughter,  as  well  as  to  herself,  and  the  young  do 
not  bear  these  things  so  well  as  the  old — Isabelle  had  gone 
to  bed  quite  indisposed." 

Perhaps,  thought  Major  Wharton,  her  mother  has  re- 
ported my  mad  outbreak,  and  she  fears  that  I  may  intrude 
my  unvalued  professions  on  the  promised  bride  of  the  boy 
William  Clarke.  Little  did  he  dream  that  unconscious, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  feelings  with  which  young  Clarke 
had  sought  and  left  her,  Isabelle  only  avoided  him  because 
she  felt  that  his  first  look  would  read  her  heart  now  that 
pride  no  longer  guarded  its  secrets.  Yet,  with  all  his  agi- 
tation, fatigue,  and  perhaps  the  calmer  pulses  of  more  ma- 
tured life,  had  prevented  Major  Wharton  from  passing,  like 
William,  a  sleepless  night.  He  slept ;  but  when  awake,  his 
spirit  was  too  restless  to  permit  him  to  play  the  sluggard, 
and  rising  in  the  early  dawn,  he  went  forth  with  some  hope 
that,  amidst  the  calmness  of  Nature,  he  should  grow  calm. 
He  was  on  the  road,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  Hall,  when  he  met  William  Clarke.  The 
rencounter  did  not  please  him.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  than  human  not  to  feel  somewhat  coldly  towards  his 
boy  rival ;  yet  he  mastered  the  feeling,  or  at  least  the  man- 
ner it  would  have  prompted,  and  even  forced  himself  to 
smile  as  he  said,  "  You  are  early  at  the  Hall  this  morning." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  Hall,  sir.  I  have  attained  the 
object  of  my  ride  in  seeing  you." 

William  replied  very  distantly,  his  face  flushing  half 
with  shame  and  half  with  anger  at  the  insinuation  in  Major 
Wharton's  words.  He  had  dismounted  while  speaking,  and 
stood  with  his  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  his  arm  resting  on  his 
horse's  neck,  opposite  the  Major,  who  stopped  in  his  walk 
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on  learning  that  it  was  lie  whom  William  was  seeking. 
There  they  stood,  Major  Wharton's  calm,  grave  eyes  fixed 
on  William's  face — William's  bent  upon  the  ground.  The 
Major  spoke  first :  "  I  think  you  said  you  wished  to  speak  to 
me,  Mr.  Clarke  ;  may  I  ask  on  what  subject  ?" 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  love  you  yesterday  afternoon  so 
strangely  avowed,"  said  William,  abruptly,  looking  up,  as 
he  spoke,  with  an  almost  fierce  determination  in  his  eyes. 

"  Is  the  young  fool  going  to  quarrel  with  me  for  that  ?" 
thought  Major  Wharton  ;  and  drawing  up  his  fine  command- 
ing figure  to  its  utmost  height,  with  a  cold,  and  William 
thought  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expression,  he  uttered 
the  simple  words,  "  Well,  sir." 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  well,"  William  angrily  began  ;  but 
with  a  quiet  decision,  more  commanding  than  vehemence, 
Major  Wharton  interrupted  him, — 

"  Stay,  sir  ;  permit  me  to  say,  that  while  I  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  quarrel  with  you,  and  every  respect  for  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  position  in  which  you  stand,  I  do 
not  recognize  as  one  of  them  the  right  to  question  me  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  spoken  but  once,  and  that  not  wil- 
lingly." 

':  And  it  is  for  that  I  blame  you.  Yes,  sir,  I  say  blame 
you  ;  and  will  reproach  you  while  I  live,  that  for  your  fantas- 
tic notions  of  honor,  which  none  but  yourself  can  understand 
and  for  which  none  but  yourself  care,  you  could  inflict  suf- 
fering on  the  heart  you  have  not  deserved  to  win.  You  may 
think  to  repair  that  suffering ;  but  how  will  you  make 
amends  to  me  for  the  misery  I  endure — misery  deep  as  the 
hopes  which  your  silence  fed  were  high  ? " 

"  Mr.  Clarke,"  said  Major  Wharton  in  a  more  friendly 
manner,  "  one  of  us  is  laboring  under  a  strange  delusion — 
you  are  the  last  man  on  earth  of  whom,  to-day,  I  should 
have  thought  in  connection  with  that  word  misery." 
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"  And  I  did  not  come  to  you  to  speak  of  myself — you 
are  the  last  man  to  whom  I  should  willingly  give  any  per- 
sonal confidence  ;  I  came  to  you  to  speak  of  one  whose  hap- 
piness is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own — so  much  dearer,  that  to 
promote  it,  I  am  willing  to  convict  myself  of  folly — willing 
to  inflict  on  myself  the  pang  more  bitter  than  death,  of  see- 
ing her  another's.  And  now,  sir,  you  may  despise  me,  if 
you  please,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  hopes  I  entertained  but 
yesterday,  and  which  I  was  too  happy  to  conceal,  were 
founded  on  my  own  folly,  and  that  it  is  you  whom  Isabelle 
Montrose  loves." 

William  Clarke  had  prepared  himself  to  see  the  kindling 
rapture  which  those  words  would  bring  to  the  eyes  on  which 
his  own  were  fastened  ;  but  to  his  surprise,  they  remained 
cold — though  a  faint  glow  tinged  the  usually  pale  cheek. 
There  was  something  of  irony  in  the  tone  with  which  Major 
Wharton  asked,  "  And  am  I  to  understand  that  Miss  Mon- 
trose made  you  the  confidant  of  the  feelings  you  impute  to 
her?" 

"  No,  sir ;  you  are  to  understand  nothing  that  can  re- 
flect in  the  slightest  degree  on  her  delicacy  or  her  dignity." 
William  spoke  almost  fiercely,  yet  Major  Wharton  seemed 
not  displeased. 

"  And  may  I  without  offence,"  he  asked  gently,  "  inquire 
on  what  your  opinion  rests  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  opinion — it  is  certainty,  or  I  should  not  have 
spoken  as  I  have  done  this  morning.  I  was  with  her  yester- 
day afternoon  ;  she  heard  you  as  well  as  I,  and  it  needed 
no  words  to  tell  the  feelings  your  words  awakened — they 
were  written  too  plainly  on  lip  and  cheek,  and — no — no — I 
cannot  speak  of  them  and  to  you — to  you  who  hear  so 
coldly—" 

But  this  last  reproach  was  unjust,  as  William  Clarke 
thought  himself  as  he  looked  up,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
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and  saw  the  flush  that  had  risen  to  Major  Wharton's  brow 
and  caught  for  an  instant  the  strange  light  that  shot  from 
his  eyes.  William  had  scarcely  time  to  mark  these  changes 
ere  they  were  gone,  and  Major  Wharton  was  calm  and  cold 
as  ever.  His  words  however  were  far  from  cold  to  William 
Clarke  himself. 

"  Believe  me,"  he  said,  "  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
this  morning's  interview  on  my  relations  to  others,  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  most  admiring  remembrance  of  your  share  in 
it.  I  will  hope  yet  to  win  the  friendship  of  one  capable  of 
so  generous,  so  noble  a  devotion." 

"  Your  compliments  are  undeserved,  sir,"  said  William, 
little  pleased  in  truth  to  receive  them  ;  "  I  have  but  per- 
formed a  duty,  and  take  some  shame  to  myself  in  acknow- 
ledging that  its  first  suggestion  was  caught  from  the  words 
of  another." 

"  Many  a  man  can  suggest  what  few  can  perform.  Can 
you  not  carry  your  generosity  so  far  as  to  accept  my  hand 
and  to  promise  to  think  more  kindly  of  one  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  faults,  has  still  sufficient  nobility  of  nature  to 
appreciate  yours  ?  So — you  will  not — well,  I  shall  conquer 
you  yet." 

This  was  said  as  William,  after  a  glance  at  his  prof- 
fered hand,  turned  away  with  denial  in  his  face.  In  an- 
other instant,  more  manly  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  over  the 
passion  of  the  boy,  and  he  turned  back  and  extended  his 
hand.  It  was  seized  in  a  warm,  eager  clasp. 

"  I  never  asked  a  man  twice  for  his  friendship  before," 
said  Major  Wharton — "  G-ive  me  yours." 

William  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  Major  Wharton's. 
He  felt  in  that  glance  the  influence  of  the  true,  earnest,  ten- 
der yet  commanding  spirit,  and  answered  :  "  I  always  honored 
you,  Major  Wharton.  Make  her  happy,  and  I  shall  love  you." 

"  Remember — whatever  come,  you  have  a  brother  in 
me ;"  and  thus  the  rivals  parted. 
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William  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  homewards, 
while  Major  Wharton  retraced  his  steps  to  the  hall.  Both 
were  happier  than  when  they  met.  With  William  the  pre- 
sent was  still  sad ;  but  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth  was  already 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  present  was  not  all — that  there  was 
a  future.  For  Major  Wharton — but  we  will  follow  him  and 
trace  his  feelings  in  his  actions.  He  returned,  from  the 
point  at  which  William  had  left  him,  to  Montrose  Hall,  not 
with  the  slow,  uncertain  step  with  which  he  had  come 
thither.  He  had  walked,  then,  as  if  his  only  object  had 
been  to  get  rid  of  as  much  time  as  possible  in  his  course  ; 
now  he  walked  with  the  light  and  rapid  step  of  one  to  whom 
hope  had  lent  wings.  As  he  approached  the  house,  his  pace 
slackened  and  his  countenance  became  somewhat  clouded 
with  anxiety.  Doubt,  in  truth,  did  begin  to  creep  into  his 
mind  and  chill  his  resolves.  He  began  to  ask  whether  it 
were  wise  to  yield  thus  unquestioningly  to  the  imaginations 
of  another,  and  that  other  under  the  influence  of  a  passion 
proverbially  unfavorable  to  just  discrimination.  But  at  once 
came  the  answer,  that  in  one  thing  at  least  William  Clarke 
must  be  correct ;  she  had  heard  his  avowal  of  love — others 
had  heard  it  too  ;  and  it  was  due  to  her  that  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it.  His  eye 
had  lost  something  of  its  fire  and  his  cheek  of  its  glow  as 
these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  with  a  step 
subdued  to  its  usual  calm  decision,  he  entered  the  house 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  library,  intending  to  occupy 
himself  with  writing  letters  till  he  was  summoned  to  break- 
fast. 

The  library  door  was  open,  and  Major  Wharton  stood 
upon  its  threshold,  yet  he  did  not  immediately  enter,  but 
stood  gazing  upon  a  vision  which  he  knew  a  single  movement 
would  dispel.  It  was  Isabelle,  seated,  not  near  a  window, 
though  never  was  beauty  more  tempting  to  the  eye  than  that 
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of  this  spring  morning,  still  in  its  early  glow,  but  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  room  in  which  the  scene  with  the  usurer 
had  occurred.  Was  that  scene  the  subject  of  her  thoughts'? 
Was  it  that  which  had  given  such  dreamy  softness  to  her 
eye  and  lip,  as  she  sat  looking  on  empty  air,  one  hand  hold- 
ing apart  the  leaves  of  a  book  that  rested  on  her  knee,  the 
other  hanging  negligently  at  her  side?  But  Major  Whar- 
ton  heard  a  step  approaching,  and  entering  the  room,  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  Isabelle  looked  quickly  up, 
their  eyes  met,  and  in  an  instant  a  crimson  flush  had  risen 
to  her  very  temples,  and,  flurried  and  agitated,  she  rose  and 
was  hurrying  from  the  room,  without  according  even  the 
courtesy  of  a  good  morning  to  her  guest,  when  Major  Whar- 
ton  intercepted  her,  saying, "  May  I  not  claim  a  how-do-you- 
do  from  you,  after  so  long  an  absence  ?" 

Isabelle  tried  to  excuse  herself :  "  Having  seen  him  yes- 
terday afternoon,  she  had  forgotten  they  had  not  spoken  ;" 
then,  as  the  recollection  of  how  and  where  she  had  seen  him, 
rushed  upon  her,  she  sank  into  her  chair,  covered  with  con- 
fusion at  her  own  mal-addresse,  and  not  daring  to  look  up, 
to  mark  if  he  had  perceived  it.  He  also  seated  himself  as 
if  for  conversation,  yet  he  did  not  speak.  The  silence  be- 
came oppressive,  and  Isabelle,  though  hardly  daring  to 
trust  her  voice,  felt  she  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  as 
the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  her,  asked,  "  May  we  hope 
to  see  Donald  soon  ?" 

Her  voice  had  been  heard,  and  probably  Donald's  name, 
but,  very  evidently,  nothing  else,  for  the  answer  was,  "  Very 
well,  when  I  left  him." 

She  looked  up,  and  the  expression  of  surprise  in  her 
eyes  probably  aroused  him,  for  he  colored  slightly,  and  said, 
"  I  believe  I  answered  very  wide  of  the  mark,  for  my 
thoughts  were  on  a  very  different  subject — shall  I  tell  you 
what?  or,  have  you  not  already,  with  woman's  intuition, 
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read  my  heart?  Do  you  not  already  know  that  I  love 
you — not  with  the  fickle  fancy  of  a  boy,  but  with  the  strong} 
unconquerable  love  of  a  man — that  I  have  loved  you  thus 
for  years — years  that  have  proved  powerless  to  break  the 
spell  that  enthralled  me  1  Need  I  tell  you,  that  from  the 
first  hour  we  met — child,  almost,  as  you  were,  yet  realizing 
even  then,  in  your  proud  air,  and  your  frank,  pure,  generous 
heart,  my  dream  of  woman  as  she  was  when  men  vowed 
their  lives  to  her  service — need  I  tell  you,  that  from  that 
hour  you  obtained  an  empire  over  me  that  love  only  yields  ? 
When  we  met  again,  the  woman  more  than  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  girl.  Again  and  again  my  heart's  homage 
trembled  on  my  lips.  Then  there  came  a  friend" — with 
what  concentrated  bitterness  he  pronounced  the  word — "  a 
careful,  prudent  friend,  who  complimented  my  discretion, 
advertised  the  advantages — but  no,  I  will  not  sully  this 
hour  by  the  memory  of  her  cold  and  worldly  precepts  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  she  made  me  feel  myself,  my  heart- 
offering,  all  unworthy  of  you ;  she  made  me  see  that  I  had 
rivals  who  were  my  superiors  in  fortune,  my  equals  in  all 
but  love,  and  thus  she  made  my  very  love  an  enemy  to 
itself,  bidding  me  stand  aside,  that  you  might  receive  a 
worthier  homage.  With  what  difficulty  I  obeyed — what  a 
change  from  that  moment  passed  over  the  spirit  of  my  life — 
how  youth  and  hope  became  to  me,  thenceforward,  things 
of  the  past — I  may  not  attempt  now  to  tell  you.  I  should 
not  have  said  so  much,  had  I  not  felt  that,  to  judge  me 
aright,  you  must  know  the  motives  of  my  past  conduct. 
For  the  present — you  know,  at  least  I  believe  you  do,  what 
yesterday  unsealed  my  lips ;  and  now,  Isabelle — I  have 
only  dared  hitherto  to  call  you  so  in  my  dreams — Isabelle, 
have  I  loved  in  vain  ?" 

What  she  answered,  or  what  farther  was  said  by  either, 
we  know  not ;  but  when,  nearly  an  hour  after,  Mrs.  Montrose 
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having  vainly  sought  her  daughter  in  her  own  room  and  in 
the  usual  sitting  rooms,  entered  the  library,  they  were  still 
there,  and  Isabelle  still  looked  as  in  a  happy  dream,  and 
spoke  like  one  in  a  dream,  low  and  falteringly,  so  low,  that 
though  they  were  near  enough  for  her  hand  to  be  clasped  in 
Major  Wharton's,  and  his  arm  to  rest  on  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat,  he  was  obliged  to  bend  down  to  hear  her. 

On  seeing  her  mother,  Isabelle  started  from  her  seat,  and 
would  have  withdrawn  her  hand,  but  Major  Wharton  held 
it  fast,  and  drawing  it  through  his  arm,  led  her  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
trose,  and  said  simply,  "  Will  you  give  her  to  me  ?  " 

"  With  my  whole  heart,  and  fulfil  in  doing  so  a  wish  long, 
but  we  feared  vainly  cherished,  both  by  her  father  and  my- 
self," was  the  answer,  as  Mrs.  Montrose  pressed  her  lips  to 
her  daughter's  brow,  and  Isabelle  rested  her  blushing  face 
for  an  instant  on  her  mother's  bosom. 

"  But  how  did  all  this  come  about,  without  my  knowl- 
edge?" asked  Mrs.  Montrose;  gayly,  "was  this  a  precon- 
certed meeting?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Isabelle,  quickly,  "  I  came  here  to — 
to  read,"  her  eye  glancing  at  that  moment  on  the  book  she 
still  held,  but  which  she  now  laid  on  the  table  beside  her. 

"  A  work  on  military  engineering,"  said  Major  Wharton. 
quietly,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves. 

Isabelle  snatched  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  hastened 
'to  the  breakfast  room,  followed  by  her  laughing  mother,  and 
by  Wharton,  who  laughed  with  his  eyes,  though  he  kept  his 
lips  scrupulously  closed. 

On  the  details  of  that  pleasant  breakfast  we  will  not  lin- 
ger, nor  on  the  events  of  the  day,  of  which  little  remains  to 
be  told.  By  an  appointment  made  the  previous  evening, 
Uriah  Goldwire  appeared  at  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Symonds  was 
.already  at  Montrose  Hall,  and  several  other  friends  of  the 
family,  who  did  not  know  that  the  melo-drama  of  '  The 
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Usurer'  would  have  so  speedy  a  termination.  Isabelle 
availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  her  school; 
but  the  lesson  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  when  Agrippa 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  doffing  his  straw  hat,  said,  "  Miss 
Isabelle,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  be  reformed,  ma'am, 
that  Mr.  Goldwire  is  left,  and  all  the  gentlemen  that  was 
here  is  left  too,  ma'am."  Agrippa  would  never  have  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  calling  Mr.  Groldwire  a  gentleman. 

It  was  true — Montrose  Hall  was  redeemed,  and  the  old 
family  would  still  dwell  under  the  roof-tree  which  had  so 
long  sheltered  them.  More  important  still,  their  people 
would  remain  under  their  care  undisturbed  ;  and  this  was 
through  the  successful  industry  and  noble  generosity  of  a 
"  Yankee  manufacturer." 

Mr.  Dunbar  spent  the  evening  at  Montrose  Hall.  He 
was  a  true  pastor  or  shepherd  of  souls,  and  in  the  twilight 
as  Mrs.  Montrose  sat  with  him  in  the  piazza,  and  looked 
with  a  softness  he  had  not  seen  upon  her  face  for  many  long 
months,  on  Isabelle  and  Major  Wharton,  who  were  stroll- 
ing arm  in  arm,  down  to  the  river's  side,  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  gently  but  firmly  of  her  obligations  to 
Him  who  had  delivered  her  from  all  her  fears,  and  had  so 
eminently,  in  her  case,  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembered 
mercy.  And  the  proud  heart,  which  sorrow  could  not  bend, 
was  touched  in  some  slight  degree  by  the  goodness  of 
Heaven,  and  silently  asked,  what  can  I  present  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  the  Giver  of  all  this  good,  and  a  voice  within 
her  murmured,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  and 
by  a  connection  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  perceive,  she 
asked  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  "  Have  you  heard  from  Alice  lately?" 

"  Not  for  more  than  two  months  ;  I  am  afraid  they  will 
suffer  from  this  suspension  of  the  United  States  Bank." 

The  lady  said  nothing,  but  while  she  mused,  there  was 
a  fire  burning  within  Let  it  burn  if  it  also  purify. 
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"  And  must  I  say  good  bye,  as  well  as  good  night  ?" 
said  Mr.  Dunbar  regretfully,  as  he  shook  the  Major's  hand, 
at  parting. 

"'  Oh !  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  I  go,"  said  Major 
Wharton,  a  little  hesitatingly. 

"  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  yesterday,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  remain  here  longer  than  to-day  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  probable,"  said  Major  Wharton, "  but — " 
he  was  hurriedly  endeavoring  to  find  some  specious  excuse 
for  a  change  so  sudden,  when  the  hearing  of  a  laugh  from 
Mrs.  Montrose  and  the  detection  of  a  smile  on  Isabelle's  face 
determined  him,  and  he  continued  with  admirable  gravity, 
"  Miss  Montrose  commenced  a  course  of  study  on  Military 
Engineering  this  morning,  and  I  must  stay  a  little  longer, 
to  give  her  lessons." 

"  Fairly  turned,"  cried  Mrs.  Montrose. 

"  Military  Engineering  !  that  is  a  very  strange  study  for 
you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  addressing  Isabelle ;  but 
she  had  made  her  escape,  and  the  good  clergyman  went 
home  thoroughly  mystified,  and  determined  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  Major  Wharton  about  the  impropriety  of  such 
soldierly  training  for  the  mind  of  a  young  woman,  the  next 
day,  when  the  Major  had  promised  to  call  on  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Here,  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love. 
Hope  is  the  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts." 

"  He  must  be  told  of  it  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister." 

ROBERT  Grahame  had  travelled  much,  as  we  have  said,  and 
he  had  found  much  in  travel  to  charm.  He  had  passed  over 
some  lands  for  which  nature  had  done  as  much  as  for  his 
own,  over  many  for  which  art  had  done  more.  He  had 
found  much  to  interest,  much  to  instruct.  France,  with  its 
social  refinements,  where  the  savoir  vivre  seemed  carried  to 
its  utmost  possibility  of  perfection ;  Germany,  where  the 
mind  travels  the  circle  of  science,  while  the  heart  remains 
in  the  simplicity  of  childhood ;  Italy,  with  its  sunny  skies, 
and  its  artistic  life,  where  in  the  ever  young  and  ever  beau- 
tiful ideal,  one  well  nigh  forgets  the  hideous  realities  of 
crime  and  suffering  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  Greece, 
beautiful  Greece,  from  which  Italy  had  its  art  and  Germany 
its  philosophy  ;  and  last  and  noblest.  England,  sturdy  Eng- 
land, whose  green  old  age  no  decay  has  yet  touched,  still 
maintaining  the  homely  virtues,  and  the  constitutional  free- 
dom she  has  transmitted  to  her  children ;  yes,  every  where 
he  found  cause  for  admiration,  for  interest,  and  still, 

"  His  heart  untravelled,  fondly  turned  to  home." 
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Robert  Grahame  was,  as  lie  had  said,  an  American.  His 
whole  nature  had  been  cast  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
in  an  American  mould,  and  had  grown  rigid  there.  He  in- 
stituted no  comparisons  between  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  he  saw,  and  was  willing  to  admit  their  superiority  in 
many  things,  but  they  were,  and  America  was  to  be.  Ame- 
rica was  the  land  of  hope,  of  promise.  The  matured  man 
excels  in  many  things  the  youth  ;  but  have  all  his  attainments 
equalled  the  youth's  imaginings  ?  America  is  to  her  children 
what  they  see  she  may  become.  Robert  Grahame  remember- 
ed that  on  her  children  themselves,  depended  the  making  their 
glorious  vision  a  reality,  and  he  was  impatient  to  do  his  part  of 
the  work.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  blusterings  of  March  sub- 
sided into  the  gentler  breezes  of  April,  in  the  socond  year  of 
his  absence,  he  determined  to  take  passage  with  his  sister  from 
Liverpool  for  Boston.  For  this  purpose,  they  left  Rome 
where  they  had  passed  the  winter,  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
On  the  23d  of  that  month  he  was  at  Marseilles.  Mary  was 
fatigued  and  retired  to  bed  early.  He  was  restless.  His 
thoughts  had  travelled  faster  than  he  himself  had  done.  They 
were  already  at  home,  in  America  at  least ;  they  were  pur- 
suing a  route  that  must  not  be  indulged,  and  he  must  find 
them  other  employment — he  would  look  over  the  book  in 
which  visitors  at  the  hotel  registered  their  names,  it  might  be 
that  he  should  find  some  acquaintance  there.  The  book  was 
brought  to  him,  he  cast  his  eye  on  it,  and  there,  in  the  very 
latest  name,  the  ink  with  which  it  was  written  scarcely 
dry,  he  read,  "  Charles  Montrose,  U.  S.  N."  Was  this  the 
brother  of  Alice,  the  brother  long  lost  and  mourned  as  dead? 
It  was  a  question  too  interesting  to  be  left  long  unanswered 
when  the  answer  lay  so  near  him.  He  rang  for  a  waiter, 
and  on  his  appearance,  ascertained  that  Lieutenant  Montrose 
was  in  the  house,  but  had  retired  to  his  room.  Should  he 
disturb  him  ?  He  should  have  to  introduce  himself  to  him. 
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Still,  if  Lieutenant  Montrose  had  not  lately  communicated 
with  home,  and  it  was  probable  he  had  not,  as  a  recent  letter 
from  Donald  had  mentioned  him  with  poignant  regret  as 
one  of  whose  safety  no  hope  could  now  be  entertained,  he  had 
much  information  to  give  him,  which  he  must  desire,  though 
he  might  not  rejoice  to  receive.  Acting  under  the  influence 
of  such  thoughts,  he  sent  his  card  to  Lieut.  Montrose,  with 
the  following  lines  pencilled  upon  it:  "Mr.  Grahame,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  will  be  very  happy  to  see  Lieut. 
Montrose.  Mr.  G.  would  not  disturb  Lieut.  M.  to  night,  but 
expects  to  leave  Marseilles  at  a  very  early  hour  to-morrow 
morning,  and  thinks  that  he  can  probably  give  Lieut.  M. 
later  intelligence  of  his  family  than  he  has  himself  received. 
Mr.  G-.  has  a  letter  of  very  late  date  from  D.  Montrose,  of 
Montrose  Hall,  Geo." 

The  card  was  sent,  and  Robert  Grahame  walked  the  floor 
of  the  saloon  in  almost  painful  expectation.  What  was  it  to 
him,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Charles  Montrose  lived  or  died? 
We  answer,  it  was  much  to  one  he  loved  with  a  true  and  there- 
fore a  sympathizing  affection.  He  had  but  a  few  minutes  to 
wait  before  the  waiter  returned,  ushering  into  the  room  a  tall 
and  graceful  young  man,  with  an  expressive,  intelligent  face, 
bronzed  by  sun  and  wind  to  a  hue  dark  as  an  Indian's. 

"  Do  I  speak  to  Lieut.  Charles  Montrose,  formerly  of 
Montrose  Hall  ?"  asked  Robt.  Grahame,  advancing. 

"  The  same,  sir,  and  I,  I  presume,  to  Donald's  kind 
Springfield  friend.  Your  name,  sir,"  he  continued  after  a 
warm  shake  of  the  hand,  "  called  up  a  host  of  recollections, 
which  shipwreck  and  illness  had  suspended  for  a  while, 
though  they  could  not  efface  them.  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  from  home,  sir,  since  I  sailed,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  you  tell  me  you  have  late  intelligence  from 
Donald.  I  want  to  ask  a  thousand  questions  in  one,  but  since 
that  is  impossible,  pray  tell  me  how  they  arc — all  of  them  ?" 
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"  Your  mother  and  sister  were  quite  well  when  Donald 
heard  from  them." 

"When  he  heard  from  them — why,  where  were  they? 
but  perhaps  Donald  was  absent  on  service," 

"  He  was — and  they  were  in  or  near  Boston — but  sit 
down,  Lieutenant  Montrose,  I  have  much  to  tell  you." 

Charles  threw  himself  hastily  into  a  chair  and  said, 
"  Pray,  tell  me  first,  sir,  if  you  know  what  took  my  mother 
and  sister  to  Boston  in  the  winter  ?  for  I  presume  this  letter 
of  Donald's  was  written  in  the  winter." 

"  It  was ;  but  your  mother  and  sister  have  been  there 
more  than  a  year." 

"  And  why,  sir  ?     And  why  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  There  have  been  great  changes  at  Montrose  Hall  since 
you  were  there — the  good  old  Colonel — "  Robert  Grahame's 
voice  had  become  low  and  sad — he  paused  before  he  added 
— "  Donald  is  master  there  now." 

Charles  Montrose  did  not  utter  a  sound  or  make  a  move- 
ment— he  sat  fixed  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  heard  the 
announcement  of  his  uncle's  death  for  what  seemed  a  long 
time  to  Robert  Grahame,  and  then  again  commenced  his 
questioning,  though  in  a  tone  which  had  lost  its  eager, 
animated  expression : 

"  And  is  the  Hall  shut  up,  sir  ?" 

"  No :  Mrs.  Colonel  Montrose  and  her  daughter  reside 
there.  Donald  is  at  present  stationed  in  Florida,  where  he 
has  had  some  active  service  for  a  year  or  two  past  in  con- 
sequence of  disturbances  among  the  Serninole  Indians." 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  Charles 
Montrose  said,  "  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand  why  my 
mother  and  sister  should  have  left  the  Hall ;  in  truth — 
perhaps,  sir,  from  your  intimacy  with  Donald  you  may  be 
aware  that  I  had  some  reason  to  expect — that  is,  that 
Donald  and  my  sister  were  engaged,  and  though  my  uncle's 
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death  might  have  postponed — but  I  may  be  mistaken — are 
they  married,  sir  ?" 

"  They  are  not,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  why  not  ?" 

"  I  cannot — there  were  some  entanglements  of  debt  on 
Donald's  part,  but  they  are  removed." 

"  Does  he  not  speak  of  her  to  you  ?" 

"  Never — except  in  answer  to  a  question  from  my  sister 
he  informed  me  they  were  well  when  he  heard  from  them." 

Charles  Montrose  was  silent  again — a  silence  which  hi? 
companion  seemed  not  disposed  to  break.  When  he  did 
speak,  it  was  to  ask  a  question  which  showed  that  his 
thoughts  were  still  circling  around  the  same  centre. 

"  You  spoke  of  entanglements  of  debt,  sir  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
know  your  intimacy  with  Donald,  or  I  should  not  have 
spoken  to  you  with  such  freedom  of  family  affairs — perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  if  these  were  gambling  debts'?" 

"  I  believe  Donald  has  gambled  but  once  in  his  life," 
was  the  reply — and  then  after  a  moment's  pause,  ;:  I  know 
this  does  not  sound  quite  frank,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  wiser  in  me  to  leave  Donald  to  make  what 
communications  he  may  choose  in  relation  to  his  own  diffi- 
culties— " 

"  Remember,  sir,  how  long  I  have  been  absent — how 
anxious — remember  too.  that  Donald  and  I  were  and  ever 
must  be  as  brothers — were  he  here  I  should  know  all — I 
have  certainly  a  right  to  all  that  you  can  tell." 

'•  I  believe  I  know  all  respecting  your  cousin's  pecuniary 
difficulties.  He  had  given  notes  for  the  sums  lost  in  gambling. 
These  notes  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  young  Browne — 
George  Browne — of  Boston,  and  from  his  into  his  father's. 
When  they  were  presented  they  had  been  altered  so  artfully 
as  to  escape  detection,  and  so  boldly  that  Donald  was  glad  to 
compromise  the  amount  claimed  for  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

VOL.  II.  7 
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"  Fifty  thousand  dollars  !" 

"  Which  of  course  it  gave  him  some  difficulty  to  pay 
immediately.  It  has  been  done,  however,  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  whole  property  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Montrose  and  her  daugh- 
ter joining  with  Donald  in  the  arrangement.  The  loan  was 
made  on  terms  which  could  not,  I  think,  have  interfered  with 
your  cousin's  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  of  which  you 
spoke  just  now." 

"  George  Browne  is  also  my  cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  I 
have  seen  but  little  of  him,  however,  and  that  little  has  not 
made  me  desirous  of  seeing  more.  I  had  not  a  very  exalt- 
ed opinion  of  him  when  I  left  the  United  States  ;  but  I 
have  since  become  acquainted  with  circumstances  which 
stamp  him  as  a  deeper  villain  than  I  supposed  him  to  be." 

"  May  I  turn  questioner  now,"  said  Robert  Grahame, 
"  and  ask  why  your  friends  have  been  left  so  long  without 
hearing  from  you  ?  It  has  given  them  great  uneasiness,  and 
Donald,  at  least,  when  I  last  heard  from  him,  seemed  to  have 
despaired  altogether  of  ever  seeing  you  again." 

"  I  supposed  this  must  be  the  case,  especially  after  the 
return  of  my  ship  without  me." 

"  Your  ship  !  Your  ship  had  not  returned,  nor  had  it 
been  heard  from  when  I  left  the  United  States  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Then  my  poor  fellows  and  I  may  have 
been  saved  by  the  very  means  that  threatened  our  destruc- 
tion. You  know  our  ship  was  bound  for  the  Pacific.  We 
had  understood  that  we  would  touch  at  Rio  ;  but,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  though  we  had  encountered  very  severe 
weather,  and  most  of  us  longed  for  a  little  rest  before  we 
reached  the  latitude  of  Rio,  we  held  on  our  course  for  the 
Cape.  Cape  Horn  has  a  bad  name,  you  know,  with  sailors, 
and  it  certainly  proved  itself  deserving  of  that  name  as  long 
as  we  were  in  its  neighborhood  ;  our  course  was  through  in- 
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cessant  tempests.  We  had  not  taken  an  observation  for 
several  days,  the  sun  being  constantly  obscured  by  clouds  ; 
but  we  supposed  ourselves,  reckoning  by  the  log  and  judging 
also  by  the  appearance  of  the  sea  around  us,  to  be  about 
the  latitude  of  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  and  well  to  the 
west  in  longitude,  when,  in  the  middle  night  watch,  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  Man  overboard  !"  The  last  watch  had  been 
mine,  and  I  had  not  yet  turned  in ;  orders  were  given  to 
lower  a  boat,  and  before  she  touched  the  sea  I  and  six  trusty 
men  were  in  her.  The  wind  was  fresh,  though  no  longer  a 
gale,  the  ship  under  considerable  canvas,  and  we  were  soon 
left  far  behind — we  never  saw  her  more.  One  of  the  men 
with  me  thought  he  heard  an  order  to  us  to  come  alongside 
given  through  the  trumpet ;  but  I  heard  only  the  occasional 
cry  of  our  lost  comrade  rising  above  winds  and  waves — that 
I  heard  perhaps  in  fancy  long  after  it  had  been  hushed  in 
death,  and  in  almost  ifiad  excitement  followed  it.  Bitterly 
did  I  blame  myself  for  this  boyish  abandonment,  when  I 
began  to  think  of  return.  The  night  was  thick,  we  had  no 
glass,  in  vain  we  swept  the  seas  on  every  side  with  the  glance 
of  men  whose  lives  were  in  their  eyes  ;  every  where  we  saw 
but  sea  and  sky.  At  length,  one  man  declared  he  saw  a 
light,  I  steered  in  the  direction  indicated  by  him  ;  it  was 
probably  wrong,  for  when  daylight  came,  there  was  no  ship,  no 
land  in  sight,  only  sea  and  sky.  By  what  seemed  the  merest 
accident,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  that  solemn  moment  made 
me  recognize  a  good  Providence,  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  little 
pocket-compass,  a  present  from  my  uncle  ;  this  saved  me 
from  utter  despair,  and  enabled  me  to  support  the  spirits  of 
my  men.  I  hoped  we  were  not  very  far  from  land,  as  I  con- 
jectured that  we  had  been  steering  nearly  east  through  the 
night ;  I  knew,  too,  that  there  were  many  islands  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  Pacific,  some  inhabited  by  savages  and  some  not 
inhabited  at  all.  The  last  of  those,  though  it  should  give 
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us  only  roots  and  water,  would  be  better  than  the  sea.  I 
determined  to  continue  steering  east,  and  to  make  the  first 
land  I  saw,  whether  island  or  mainland^  Believe  me,  Mr. 
Grahame,  if  a  man  never  prayed  before,  he  will  pray  when 
he  finds  himself  thus  on  a  lonely  sea,  isolated  from  all  the 
human  race  but  a  few  helpless,  miserable  men,  whom  he  has 
brought  there.  Oh  !  how  I  blessed  my  mother  at  that  mo- 
ment for  having  taught  me  to  pray.  There  was  but  one 
anchor  for  my  soul  then — faith  in  one  Almighty  and  Bene- 
volent Power !" 

Charles  Montrose  paused,  and  the  awed  expression  of 
his  face  seemed  to  say  he  was  even  then  communing  with 
that  Power.  His  companion  was  too  deeply  interested  to 
bear  the  silence  long. 

"  And  how  long  were  you  in  this  condition  ?':  he  asked. 

"  Not  long,"  he  answered,  "  not  long  in  reality,  though 
it  seemed  an  eternity  ;  for  hours,  under  such  circumstances, 
expand  into  years.  We  were  already  beginning  to  know 
something  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  yet  more  of  thirst, 
when  we  made  one  of  those  lonely  islands,  rising  a  mere 
rock  in  the  sea,  yet  not  destitute  of  vegetation,  its  thin  soil 
being  fertilized  by  the  birds  which  abound  in  those  seas.  We 
landed,  and  our  first  search  was  for  water :  we  found  it.  and 
with  terra  firma  beneath  our  feet,  and  water,  and,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  berries  and  roots  for  our  only  meat  and  drink, 
we  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  life  preserved :  how 
many,  with  more  than  this,  have  murmured,  and  been  ready 
to  cast  it  from  them  as  a  painful  burden.  There  was  still 
light  enough  to  seek  for  some  kind  of  food,  and  weak  and 
weary  as  we  were,  we  set  out  in  parties  of  two  to  explore  the 
little  island.  We  were  to  halloo  to  each  other  occasionally, 
and  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  my  shout  was  answered, 
not  by  my  own'  men  only,  but  by  another  and  weaker  cry  a 
short  distance  ahead.  I  hastened  in  the  direction  indicated, 
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and  found,  to  my  surprise,  as  you  may  readily  believe,  that 
we  were  not  the  only  persons  on  the  island.  There  lay  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  who  had  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  was  gazing  forward  in  wild  expectation,  excited 
by  my  cry,  doubtless,  when  I  came  in  sight.  He  looked 
pale  and  ill,  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  had  laid  down 
there  to  die,  under  the  influence  of  utter  hopelessness,  when 
our  voices  roused  him,  and  our  coming  inspired  him  with 
hope  and  brought  him  back  from  the  gates  of  the  grave. 
Not  less  fortunate  was  the  rencounter  to  us  than  to  him.  He 
had  not  been  cast  here  by  shipwreck,  nor  had  he  sought 
refuge  here,  like  ourselves,  from  an  unfriendly  sea,  but  he 
had  been  brought  and  left  here  by  his  fellow  men.  His  ac- 
count was,  that  he  had  sailed  from  Boston  in  a  very  fast 
sailing  Portuguese  ship  for  Valparaiso,  induced,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  by  Greorge  Browne,  who  gave  him  letters  to 
houses  of  note  in  Valparaiso,  from  which  he  promised  him 
very  profitable  results.  He  believes  now,  that  the  letters 
were  a  sham,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  by 
Browne  to  get  rid  of  him,  fearing  his  interference  with  some 
scheme  which  he  suspected,  but  which  he  would  never  fully 
explain  to  me." 

"  Did  you  learn  his  name?"  cried  Robert  Grahame,  who 
looked  flushed  and  eager. 

"  He  called  himself  Richards,  but  I  doubt  if  that  were 
his  name,  for,  to  speak  truth,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
my  island  acquaintance  had  some  special  reason  for  leaving 
the  United  States,  which  had  made  him  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
George  Browne's  seductions.  However  that  may  be,  the 
meeting  with  him  was,  as  I  have  said,  most  fortunate  for  us, 
for  over  him  was  spread  a  large  tarpaulin,  made  fast  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  under  its  shelter  was  a  barrel  of  bis- 
cuit, a  keg  of  powder,  a  bag  of  small  shot,  and  a  fowling 
piece.  How  he  or  they  came  here  he  knew  not ;  his  belief 
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was,  that  he  had  been  drugged  with  a  narcotic  on  approach- 
ing the  island,  with  which  the  captain  was  probably  acquaint- 
ed ;  as  we  afterwards  found  that  it  lay  very  nearly  in  the 
course  of  the  Peruvians,  when  resorting  to  a  group  of  rocks, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  from  which  they  obtain  a  fertiliz- 
ing deposit,  for  manuring  their  soil.  In  his  drugged  and 
deathlike  sleep  he  had  probably  been  taken  on  shore,  and 
left  as  we  found  him  ;  when  he  awoke,  there  was  no  ship  in 
sight.  We  were  none  of  us,  I  fear,  as  ingenious  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  his  stores  saved  our  lives,  I  believe,  as  our 
company  and  the  hope  it  brought,  doubtless  saved  his.  To 
make  a  story  short  in  telling,  which  was  very,  very  long  in 
action,  we  were  on  the  island  together  for  nearly  a  year, 
making  about  twenty  months  from  the  time  we  had  sailed 
from  Boston,  when  a  little  sloop,  manned  with  Peruvians 
and  Indians,  passing  near  the  island,  in  going  for  the  manure 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  saw  the  signal  we  kept  ever  flying — 
though  with  little  hope — and  landed.  They  reported  a  French 
ship,  as  lying  at  an  island  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north- 
west, taking  in  water.  Thanks  to  my  Spanish,  of  which 
I  thought  rather  slightingly  before,  I  was  able  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  and  by  the  offer  of  my  watch,  and  the  little 
gold  in  my  purse,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  take  us  to  the 
island  of  which  they  spoke.  The  ship  was  still  there,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  French  Discovery  ships ;  it  would  be 
nearly  a  year  in  the  South  Sea,  to  which  it  was  directing  its 
course,  and  we  might  have  no  opportunity,  in  all  that  time, 
to  communicate  with  home.  This  was  vexatious ;  but  with 
us,  who  were  sailors,  it  produced  no  indecision.  With  our 
Boston  friend,  it  was  otherwise  ;  he  longed  for  terra  firma, 
and  the  Peruvians,  promising  for  a  moderate  sum  to  take 
him  to  Valparaiso,  the  French  officers,  who  entered  warmly 
into  our  service,  made  it  up  for  him.  and  we  parted  company. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  tried  to  reach  the  United  States 
by  land,  poor  fellow.  We  experienced  the  most  generous 
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kindness  from  our  French  hosts  ;  my  men  shipped  with 
them  for  the  cruise,  and  were  regularly  paid.  For  me,  they 
clothed  me,  fed  me,  supplied  all  my  wants,  and,  having 
met  no  ship  in  our  cruise,  that  would  put  me  homewards,  I 
was  brought  in  to-day  to  Marseilles  by  them.  To-morrow, 
I  hope  to  pay  the  moneyed  part  of  my  debt  to  them,  with  the 
aid  of  our  Consul,  and  then  for  home,  with  a  glad  and  a 
grateful  heart." 

"  Pray  do  not  wait  to  see  the  Consul ;  you  may  be  kept 
two  or  three  days,  before  he  goes  through  the  slow  forms  of 
his  official  action  ;  let  me  be  your  banker.  I  have  not  a 
very  large  amount  in  money,  with  me,  but  I  have  letters  of 
credit  on  Paris  and  London,  with  which  I  can  probably  com- 
mand, without  any  delay,  what  you  want,  and  you  can  have 
paid  your  debt,  and  taken  leave  of  your  friends,  and  be 
many  miles  on  your  way  homewards  before  the  Consul's  office 
is  opened  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ;  I  accept  your  kind  offer  gladly; 
for,  now  that  my  face  is  actually  turned  towards  home,  every 
hour's  delay  is  maddening." 

"  I,  too,  am  impatient  to  be  there,  and  we  will  travel  as 
rapidly  as  winds  and  waves  will  permit  us.  My  sister,  who 
is  with  me,  is  a  good  traveller,  and  will  not  delay  us.  By 
the  by,  having  mentioned  nay  sister,  may  I  ask  you,  if  you 
should  narrate  your  interesting  adventures  to  her,  not  to 
mention  George  Browne,  or  Boston,  in  connection  with  your 
island  acquaintance.  You  look  surprised,  but  I  will  be  frank 
with  you,  as  you  have  been  with  me.  We  had  a  friend" — 
he  coloured,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  with  evident  ef- 
fort, corrected  himself, — u  a  brother,  who  went  out  to  South 
America  at  the  recommendation  of  George  Browne,  and  under 
somewhat  such  relations  to  him  as  your  acquaintance  de- 
scribed, and  for  whom  she  has  sorrowed  as  dead.  Your  ac- 
count might  awaken  painful  speculations." 

"  I  understand  you,  and  T  will  be  guarded." 
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Travel  has  lost  its  romance  in  losing  its  perils.  Once  it 
gave  exercise  to  the  heroic  qualities,  now  only  to  their  meek 
sister,  patience.  Even  for  patience  our  travellers  had  not 
much  need  ;  for  though  in  Marseilles  on  the  23d  of  March, 
the  30th  of  April  saw  them  in  Boston  harbor.  How  eager- 
ly Charles  Montrose  eyed  the  shore  !  In  a  few  hours  he 
should  be  beside  his  loved  ones.  His  delicate  mother,  his 
gentle,  clinging  Alice  ;  how  had  they  borne  this  contact  with 
the  rude  world,  without  the  shelter  and  support  of  stronger 
arms  and  braver  hearts'?  It  had  been  agreed  that  Robert 
Grahame  should  ascertain  the  present  residence  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  announce  his  safety  and  his  arrival,  before  he 
should  himself  appear  ;  for  Mary  Grahame  had  suggested, 
that,  to  see  him  suddenly,  without  such  preparation,  would 
give  a  terrible  shock  to  delicate  nerves. 

One  part  of  Robert  Grahame's  task,  that  of  ascertaining 
the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Montrose,  was  easily 
performed  ;  for  Mr.  Gaston,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded 
while  abroad,  and  who  knew  the  ship  in  which  he  expected 
to  sail,  was  on  the  dock  waiting  to  receive  him. 

"'Welcome  home  again,"  oried  Mr.  Gaston,  as  he  ex- 
tended one  hand  to  Mary  and  the  other  to  her  brother. 
"  This  way,  Miss  Grahame :  here  is  your  little  friend  Ellen 
— no  longer  little,  by  the  by — waiting  in  a  carriage  to  take 
you  home ;  your  brother  and  I  will  follow  by  and  by.  You 
must  stay  with  us  a  few  days." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Mary  began. 

"  To  ourselves — yes — " 

"  Before  I  even  talk  of  my  own  arrangements,  I  have  a 
friend  here  to  introduce  to  you."  said  Robert  Grahame,  look- 
ing back  for  Charles  Montrose,  who  had  fallen  behind  on  the 
approach  and  greeting  of  Mr.  Gaston.  "  Permit  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you  my  friend,  Lieutenant  Montrose.  Mr.  Gas- 
ton,  Lieutenant  Montrose." 
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"  Lieutenant  Montrose,  of  the  army  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gas- 
ton. 

"  No,  sir ;  of  the  navy,"  said  Charles. 

"  Of  the  navy  ?  the  brother  of  my  pretty  Alice  ;  the  son 
of  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  ;  can  it  be  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir.  the  same ;  and  you  can  tell  me  of  my  mother 
and  sister;  where  are  they?" 

"  At  Cambridge,  where  they  have  resided  for  more  than 
a  year.  I  saw  them  yesterday ;  Alice  is  well,  and  your 
mother  will.  I  hope,  be  well  now  ;  her  indisposition  has  been 
from  anxiety,  Dr.  J.  thinks,  more  than  from  any  physical 
cause.  But  where  have  you  been,  and  what  has  become  of 
your  ship  ?" 

"  I  have  been  in  an  open  boat  on  the  wide  Pacific  ;  on 
an  uninhabited  rock  in  its  midst  for  a  year ;  and  last  of  all, 
cruising  about  in  a  French  discovery  ship  nearer  the  South 
Pole  than  I  ever  care  to  go  again,  and  then  in  the  same  ship 
to  Marseilles,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and 
Miss  Grahame.  For  your  other  question,  sir,  I  cannot  answer 
it ;  I  fear  it  is  among  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  that  will  be 
told  only  in  eternity." 

The  silence  that  succeeded  was  unbroken  till  they 
reached  the  carriage ;  then  came  fresh  greetings  and  fresh 
introductions ;  and  Mr.  Gaston  had  quickly  arranged  their 
course  of  procedure. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Grahame,  the  ladies  will  give  you  a  seat  in 
the  carriage  ;  I  will  take  the  reins,  and  leave  William" — 
the  coachman — "  to  look  after  your  baggage.  Lieutenant 
Montrose,  will  you  sit  beside  me  1  You"  will  have  much  to 
hear,  and  I  to  tell ;  and  after  we  set  the  ladies  down.  I  will 
drive  you  and  Mr.  Grahame  to  Cambridge." 

So  William  had  an  order  for  the  baggage,  as  soon  as  the 
custom-house  officer,  who  had  it  in  charge  already,  should 
deliver  it ;  and  as  they  drove  to  Summer-street,  Charles 
VOL.  n.  7* 
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learned  all  that  Mr.  Gaston  had  to  tell  respecting  his  mother 
and  sister,  except,  indeed,  that  gentleman's  own  friendly 
acts.  There  was  much  which  deeply  touched  him  in  the  re- 
cital ;  much  which  surprised.  Cato's  devotion  to  his  loved 
ones  brought  a  choking  sensation  to  his  throat,  and  tears  to 
his  eyes ;  but  Alice,  he  could  not  recognise  her  in  the  pic- 
ture sketched  by  Mr.  Gaston.  The  Alice  of  his  memory 
was  a  child,  sportive  and  tender,  a  creature  to  be  loved  and 
caressed,  but  who,  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  except  as  the  love  she  inspired  should 
lend  a  new  impulse  to  man's  exertion.  The  Alice  whom 
Mr.  Gaston  described  was  gentle,  it  is  true,  but  firm  in  prin- 
ciple and  decided  in  action ;  simple  as  a  child,  because  she 
had  a  child's  guilelessness,  yet  seeing  with  the  quickness  of 
an  intuition  where  the  right  lay,  and  pursuing  it  steadily, 
whatsoever  trials  obstructed  the  way. 

"  She  is  not  self-dependent,"  said  Mr.  Gaston  ;  "  she  never 
shocks  one's  notions  of  proportion  by  standing  up  with  her 
slender,  womanly  body,  and  challenging  man  to  combat,  but 
with  a  meek,  gentle  dignity,  before  which  every  man  with  a 
man's  soul  in  him  is  ready  to  do  homage,  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  purely  spiritual  which  our  earth  contains,  she 
seems  to  say,  '  Though  weak  in  myself,  I  am  strong  in  Him, 
who,  having  allotted  my  work,  will  give  me  power  to  perform 
it.'  I  said  that  she  was  simple,"  said  Mr.  Gaston  again, 
"  and  there  is  one  sense  in  which  she  will  always  remain  so ; 
but  she  is  every  day  acquiring  that  practical  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  business.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Alice  arose  from  her  coming  to  me  with  the 
ingenuousness,  and  much  of  the  timidity  of  a  child,  to  tell 
me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  or  suspension  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  they  would  not  any  longer  be  able  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  small  cottage  in  Cambridge,  in  which 
they  live,  and  that  she  felt,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  honest 
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in  them  to  continue  there  any  longer,  unless,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  I  was  willing  to  trust  to  the 
prospect  of  such  a  retrieval  of  those  affairs  as  would  enable 
them  to  sell  their  Bank  stock  advantageously,  when  she 
promised  me.  what  per  centage  do  you  think,  on  my  money?" 

The  ladies  having  been  set  down  in  Summer-street,  and 
Charles  Montrose  having  entered  the  carriage,  lest  he  should 
be  discovered  by  his  mother  and  sister  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  Mr.  G-aston,  still  holding  the  reins,  sat 
so  as  to  converse  with  his  friends  within  the  carriage,  and 
had  addressed  the  question  to  them  both.  There  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  which  prepared  them  for  something 
preposterous,  and  as  Charles  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  Rob- 
ert Grahame,  though  fearing  a  little  to  trust  his  voice,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  tell-tale  of  emotions  he  would  gladly  conceal, 
said.  "  Fifty  per  cent  ?" 

"  Double  it — cent  per  cent,"  said  Mr.  Gaston,  with  a 
merry  shout,  in  which  even  Charles,  with  his  moist  eyes, 
joined. 

"  For  what  time  was  this  offered  ?"  asked  Robert  Gra- 
hanie,  the  smile  still  on  his  lips. 

u  For  no  specified  time,"  said  Mr.  Gaston,  and  again  the 
laughter  broke  forth.  '•  But  now,  mark  the  difference,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Gaston ;  "  this  was  but  three  months  ago,  and 
yesterday  Alice  called  to  see  me  again.  It  was  to  say,  that 
as  far  as  she  could  ascertain,  from  questioning  her  uncle, 
there  appeared  little  prospect  of  their  stock  ever  selling  for 
more  than  half  its  value  ;  that  the  small  sum  thus  obtained 
ought,  she  thought,  to  be  kept  sacred  to  her  mother's  use  ;  and 
that  she  was  therefore  desirous  to  do  what  she  could  for  her 
own  support,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  they  had 
already  contracted  ;  that  she  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  few 
pupils  in  music,  if  I  would  recommend  her  to  my  friends;  and 
as  she  had  understood  from  Ellen  that  I  was  intending  to 
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offer  fifty  dollars  a  quarter,  to  a  lady  who  should  give  two 
hours,  three  times  a  week,  to  superintend  my  idle  daughter's 
practice  of  the  music  lessons  received  from  her  master,  she 
would  be  very  glad,  if  I  thought  her  competent,  to  pay  her 
house  rent  in  this  way.  To  this  plain,  sensible  proposal,  I 
had  nothing  to  object,  except  that  it  would  make  it  necessary 
to  break  through  the  secrecy  she  had  hitherto  observed  to 
her  mother,  in  relation  to  their  embarrassments.  To  this 
she  answered,  that  she  found  she  could  not  be  just  to  others 
without  confiding  in  her  mother,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
that  therefore,  though  grieved  to  give  her  pain,  she  had  been 
compelled  to  tell  her  enough  of  their  altered  circumstances 
to  win  her  consent  to  her  present  plans.  "  She  knows,"  she 
added,  "  that  I  have  been  embroidering  for  some  time,  for  a 
shop  in  Boston,  and  it  has  helped  us  very  much,  but  it  could 
not  do  all  I  wanted." 

And  so  to  this  our  petted  Alice  had  risen — the  tender 
nurse,  the  careful  housekeeper,  the  industrious  worker.  All 
Mr.  Gaston  had  told  of  her  plans,  was  true  ;  but  he  had  not 
told,  for  he  did  not  know,  all.  We  have  spoken  of  the  gar- 
den to  the  little  cottage  at  Cambridge.  Here  Alice  had 
found  amusement,  and  the  exercise  necessary  to  health.  It 
had  lately  occurred  to  her  that  a  further  profit  might  be 
made  from  it — that  it  might  bring  money  too.  She  had 
seen  frequently,  in  the  market-carts  passing  to  Boston,  bou- 
quets of  common  garden  flowers.  She  found,  on  inquiring, 
that  they  sold  for  a  few  pence  in  the  city  markets.  Acting 
on  the  suggestion,  she  collected  the  early  Spring  flowers,  and 
arranged  them  in  tasteful  bouquets,  which  Cato  carried  to 
town  every  morning  for  her,  and  sold  to  a  market-woman  at 
a  rate  which  enabled  the  woman  to  make  some  profit  on 
them,  Cato  reported  that  there  was  quite  a  premium 
offered  on  her  flowers  on  account  of  the  greater  taste  in 
their  arrangement ;  and  Alice  determined,  as  the  season  for 
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flowers  advanced,  to  devote  to  this  traffic  her  roses  and  car- 
nations, mignonettes  and  geraniums,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated hitherto  only  for  her  mother's  delight  and  her  own. 

On  this  very  last  day  of  April,  Alice  had  risen  at  early 
dawn — at  five  o'clock.  An  hour  had  been  occupied  with 
her  toilette,  for  in  that  she  could  not  lay  aside  the  habits 
of  her  earlier  life — poverty  and  trial  had  not  made  her  less 
neat  in  person ;  nor  less  carefully  studious  of  the  counsels 
of  good  taste  in  dress — even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  dress  in  which  she  worked  there  was 
something  coquettish  and  pretty.  At  six,  then,  Alice  ap- 
peared in  the  parlor,  where,  by  Cato's  care,  a  cheerful  fire 
was  already  burning  ;  for  even  on  the  last  day  of  April  the 
morning  was  chilly,  and  an  invalid  like  Mrs.  Montrose  must 
have  a  fire.  Alice  did  not  need  it  ;  for  waiting  only  to  put 
on  her  warm  wadded  spencer,  tie  a  pretty  little  worsted  hood 
over  her  head,  draw  on  her  gloves  and  get  her  garden  scis- 
sors and  basket,  she  was  out  among  her  flowers.  Half  an 
hour  after,  she  came  back,  less  pale  than  when  she  went  and 
with  a  more  animated  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  See,  daddy  Cato,"  she  cried,  as  she  met  him  on  entering 
the  house  again ;  "  see  how  lucky  I  am  this  morning.  I  am  so 
glad  I  brought  those  white  and  yellow  jonquils  from  Georgia 
— they  will  make  quite  a  show  in  my  bouquets  ;  and  then, 
you  see,  I  have  some  roses  from  my  garden  this  morning,  as 
well  as  those  pretty  ones  I  am  nursing  in  the  house." 

"  Dem  bery  purty,  Missis  ;  but  I  wish  you  been  hab 
some  jessamine,  and  some  bay  blossom,  and  some  red  bud — 
ouw  !  dem  da  de  purty  flowers." 

By  half-past  seven  o'clock,  Alice  had  six  pretty  bouquets 
arranged.  They  had  given  pleasant  employment  to  her 
morning  hours,  and  each  of  them  would  bring  in  market  six 
and  a  quarter  cents — at  which  rate  her  flowers  would  be 
worth  to  her  nearly  two  dollars  a  week.  But  flowers  need 
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some  labor,  and  even  now  Alice  wanted  a  bed  hoed  for 
planting  with  summer  flowers,  and  feared  she  could  not 
spare  time  to  do  it  and  finish  her  embroidery  on  the  pro- 
mised day.  She  mentioned  this,  and  Cato,  dear,  helpful 
Cato,  had  a  remedy. 

"  Enty,  I  can  come  home  little  sooner  dis  ebenin',  and 
do  'em." 

At  half-past  seven,  Alice  made  the  coffee,  for  her  mother 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  drink  that  delightful  bev- 
erage in  a  Southern  home  to  be  satisfied  with  it  as  it  would 
come  from  the  hands  of  their  cook  ;  then  she  brushed  up 
the  fragments  of  her  flowers,  put  every  thing  in  the  neatest 
order  in  the  little  parlor,  and  spread  the  breakfast  table. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  a  few  little  things  were  to  be 
done  for  her  mother  before  she  would  be  ready  for  her 
breakfast.  Breakfast  over  and  the  parlor  cleaned,  her  em- 
broidery occupied  Alice  until  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when 
she  rose  to  prepare  for  going  to  Boston.  To-day,  she  be- 
gins her  care  of  Miss  Gaston's  music.  Her  mother  knows 
whither  she  is  going,  and  with  all  a  mother's  fond  weakness 
at  her  heart,  she  cannot  repress  the  tears  that  rise  to  her 
eyes.  In  an  instant.  Alice  is  on  her  knees  beside  the  couch, 
caressing  her  mother,  as  she  says:  "  Darling,  darling  mother, 
do  not  look  sad  or  you  will  take  all  the  courage  out  of  my 
heart  and  the  strength  out  of  my  hands.  If  you  only  knew 
how  I  enjoyed  the  thought  of  working  for  you ;  but  if  my 
work  makes  you  sad,  I  am  done." 

The  last  few  words  were  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  de- 
spondency, and  Mrs.  Montrose  forced  herself  to  smile  and 
to  say,  as  she  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  the  white  forehead 
of  Alice  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it :  "  Did  you  never  hear 
of  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  my  pet — and  do  you  think  I 
am  not  both  joyful  and  grateful  that  Heaven  has  given  me 
such  a  child  1 "  And  Alice  is  restored  to  animation  again. 

At  half-past  ten  she  was  in  Summer-street.     At  half-past 
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twelve,  the  two  hours'  practice  completed,  she  was  preparing 
to  return  home ;  and  though  Ellen  Gaston  kissed,  and  ca- 
ressed, and  coaxed,  she  would  not  delay,  for  she  was  sure  her 
mother  would  need  her.  As  she  had  to  stop  at  the  em- 
broidery shop  in street,  she  would  walk  thither  and  take 

the  stage  there,  or  beyond,  if  it  did  not  pass  while  she  was 
there.  Accordingly  she  walked  on  with  light  step,  and  light 
heart  too,  for  she  was  full  of  hope ;  it  is  thus  we  ever  enter 
the  battle  of  life.  She  remembered  the  girlish  wish  that 
she  had  been  left  in  such  circumstances  that  she  would  have 
had  to  work  for  her  mother  and  Charles,  and  as  she  did, 
there  arose  in  her  mind  a  vision  of  Robert  Grahame,  of  the 
searching  glance  he  had  given  her,  and  then  of  the  cold,  the 
half  contemptuous  manner  she  had  thought  it,  with  which 
he  bade  her  be  thankful  that  no  such  necessity  existed ;  but 
she  did  not  fail  to  recall  too,  his  expression  when  he  added 
that  beauty  had  its  uses,  and  a  smile  followed  the  sigh 
which  her  first  thought  had  created.  Her  business  at  the 
shop  was  to  select  some  silk  of  a  shade  needed  in  her  work 
which  Mrs.  Martin  had  overlooked.  It  did  not  detain  her 
long,  and  as  the  Cambridge  stage  was  not  in  sight,  she  walk- 
ed slowly  on.  She  had  passed  one  block,  and  turned  the 
corner  into  another  street,  when  she  was  accosted  by  Mrs. 
Martin's  invalid  lodger,  who  had  followed  her — "  Do  I  speak 
to  Miss  Montrose,  of  Montrose  Hall?"  he  asked,  raising  his 
hat  respectfully  as  he  spoke. 

"  To  the  niece  of  Colonel  Montrose,  sir,"  said  Alice  with 
surprise,  as  glancing  at  him  she  saw  the  face  of  a  stranger, 
and  yet  one  that  seemed  to  have  in  it  something  that  was 
familiar — still  it  was  a  stranger,  and  she  added,  "  I  believe, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,"  and 
would  have  passed  on,  but  he  exclaimed,  "  I  entreat  you  to 
hear  me,  Miss  Montrose,  it  is  of  the  interests  of  those  near- 
est and  dearest  to  you  I  would  speak." 

A  coquette  under  such  circumstances  would  have  made 
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a  difficulty  of  granting  his  request,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  have 
assented — a  discreet  woman  who  knew  something  more  of 
the  world  than  Alice  would  not  have  listened  to  him  at  all, 
but  Alice  was  a  child — what  knew  she  of  the  evil  of  the 
world? — she  thought  at  present  only  of  the  interests  of 
those  to  whom  the  stranger  had  alluded,  and  she  stayed. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  where  Lieutenant  Donald  Montrose 
is  at  present  ?"  was  the  first  question  of  the  stranger. 

"  In  Florida  with  his  regiment." 

"  Has  he  not  had  some  pecuniary  entanglement  ?'? — 
Alice  hesitated. — "  Do  not  be  afraid  to  answer  me.  I  know 
more  of  those  difficulties  than  you  do — more  perhaps  than 
he  does  himself.  I  may  do  him  important  service  if  you 
are  perfectly  frank  with  me.  I  want  to  know  what  was  the 
amount  which  George  Browne  claimed  from  him  on  his 
father's  death." 

"  Sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  sir,  which  my  uncle  Browne, 
to  whom  his  son  had  given  the  notes,  compromised  for  fifty 
thousand — excuse  me.  sir,  but  I  hear  the  Cambridge  stage 
and  I  cannot  stay  longer,  my  mother  would  be  uneasy 
— indeed  I  must  go,  sir,"  as  he  made  a  gesture  to  detain 
her. 

"  Then  tell  me  when  and  where  I  can  see  you  again." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  so  will  my  mother,  sir, 
at  Cambridge." 

"  That  is  impossible.  I  dare  not  go  so  far ;  it  was  im- 
prudent even  to  come  here.  I  lodge  at  Mrs.  Martin's  ;  can 
you  not  see  me  there  ?"  I  will  only  ask  to  speak  to  you  in 
the  parlor  out  of  her  hearing,  though  not  out  of  her  sight, 
as  she  sits  in  the  shop.  I  can  do  nothing  without  hearing 
more — will  you  not  do  so  much  for  your  uncle's  family  ?" 

':  I  would  do  any  thing  for  them  that  was  right,  and  I 
will  do  this  if  my  mother  is  willing." 
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"  Your  mother  ! — no  ;  I  can  trust  no  third  person — and 
she  the  aunt  of  George  Browne,  too." 

"  But  she  never  sees  him,"  said  Alice. 

"  I  don't  care — my  life  is  at  stake.  I  will  trust  no  third 
person.  I  will  give  it  all  up.  I  will  do  nothing — why 
should  I  care  so  much  for  them  as  to  risk  my  life  for  them 
when  you  will  risk  nothing?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  will  do  any  thing — risk  any  thing  for  them." 

"  Come,  then,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  remember  life 
hangs  on  your  silence,"  he  said,  as  the  stage  drew  up,  and 
Alice  stepped  in  and  was  driven  off.  She  noticed  that  he 
carefully  averted  his  face  from  the  stage,  and  when  she 
looked  back  for  him.  he  had  disappeared. 

As  the  stage  rolled  on,  the  thoughts  of  Alice  were  drawn 
even  from  this  strange  interview  by  the  number  of  unusually 
large  and  showy  placards  which  were  pasted  on  every  wall, 
or  post,  that  could  possibly  be  appropriated  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. They  all  contained  an  urgent  invitation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  attend  a  lecture  to 
be  delivered  that  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  at  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Church,  Cambridge.  The  placard  con- 
cluded thus :  "  To  all  who  have  compassion  on  the  three 
millions  of  our  fellow  men  held  in  cruel  bondage  in  our  own 
country ;  to  all  who  are  friends  of  freedom  and  enemies  of 
oppression ;  to  all  who  hold  that  it  is  right  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  this  call  is  addressed.  The  popular 
lecturer,  Mr.  Sampson,  is  expected  to  address  the  meeting, 
having  information  to  communicate  of  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  character." 

Now  the  heart  of  Alice  was  one  which  sympathized  with 
every  generous  and  benevolent  movement,  and  she  had  often 
dreamed  of  a  time  when  every  man,  of  whatever  race,  or 
name,  or  color,  should  stand  up  a  freeman — free  not  from 
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outward  pressure  only,  but  free,  too,  from  the  bonds  which 
enslave  the  soul — from  ignorance  and  superstition — from 
sensuality  and  sloth — when  the  rule  of  righteousness  over 
the  earth  should  make  all  other  rule  needless,  and  Christ 
should  be  acknowledged  the  King — the  only  King — as  He 
is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  She  had  done  more  than 
dream  of  this — she  had  hoped  for  it  and  believed  in  it.  It 
was  this  hope,  this  faith,  that  had  prompted  her  plantation 
school  and  cheered  her  in  it  amid  many  discouragements. 
And  still  she  hoped  and  believed  and  would  have  labored 
for  such  a  consummation — yet,  as  she  read  this  placard  and 
thought  of  the  debasing  ignorance,  the  cruel  superstitions, 
the  worse  than  brutish  Barbarities  to  which  the  African  race 
had  been  subjected  in  their  own  land ;  as  she  remembered 
the  accounts  given  to  her  by  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
recollect  these  people  as  they  might  have  been  seen  amongst 
us  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  when  their  brutish 
physiognomies  and  loathsome  habits  might  well  have  made 
us  doubt  their  right  to  the  name  of  MAN,  and  when  she 
recalled  their  descendants  as  she  had  seen  them,  decent, 
often  pleasing  in  appearance,  taught  at  least  to  recognize 
in  themselves  the  intelligent,  accountable  children  of  the 
Universal  Father,  treated  often  as  the  trusted  stewards  and 
humble  friends  of  their  proprietors  rather  than  their  slaves ; 
as  she  recalled  the  homes  in  which  she  had  so  often  sat 
beside  them  reading  the  precepts  and  promises  of  that 
blessed  book  by  which  many  of  them  ruled  their  lives,  and 
which  had  cheered  and  comforted  many  in  their  death  hour 
— as  after  thirteen  years  of  a  plantation  life,  she  searched 
in  vain  the  tablets  of  her  memory  for  the  sound  of  rattling 
chain  or  sounding  lash ;  or  for  the  sight  of  scar  or  brand,  or 
mutilation,  or  any  other  of  those  thousand  acts  of  tyrannical 
power  which  it  sickens  the  very  soul  to  recall,  and  of  which 
every  northern  paper  she  perused  was  full,  her  lip  curled 
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with  contempt  at  the  "  cruel  bondage,"  and  she  was  ready  to 
forget  the  real  evils  both  to  the  superior  and  inferior,  which 
must  ever  wait  on  great*  power,  in  her  indignation  at  the 
audacity  of  falsehood.  Then  she  thought  of  her  uncle's 
death-bed  and  its  dark  line  of  mourners,  of  daddy  Cato  and 
his  unselfish  kindness,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  and  gratitude 
swelled  her  heart,  and  every  harsher  feeling  vanished  and 
was  forgotten. 

The  arrival  of  Alice  was  the  signal  for  dinner  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  as,  with  animated  looks  and  tones,  she  recounted 
the  little  incidents  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Montrose  felt  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  not  prove  so  very  sad  an  affair 
that  she  had  to  give  music  lessons.  About  3  o'clock,  Cato 
came  back  from  Boston  to  hoe  the  bed  for  her,  and  do  some 
other  things  about  the  garden  which  he  had  seen  to  be 
wanted.  Alice  was  with  him  for  a  little  while  after  dinner, 
and  then  she  seated  herself  in  earnest  to  her  embroidery. 
Mrs.  Montrose  sat  up  in  an  easy  chair,  and  occupied  herself 
with  some  plain  sewing  until  about  5  o'clock,  when,  accord- 
ing to  her  now  daily  custom,  she  lay  down  on  a  couch  in 
her  own  room,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looking 
into  the  garden.  An  hour's  rest,  and  perhaps  half  an  hour's 
sleep  on  this  couch,  enabled  her  to  sit  up  for  some  time  in 
the  evening,  and  she  could  not  leave  Alice  quite  alone  in 
those  long,  dreary  evening  hours,  when  she  sat  working  at 
her  embroidery.  Ah!  if  she  had  only  known  how  busy 
fancy  was  in  those  silent  hours!  They  were  not  lonely, 
though  they  might  have  been  often  sad. 

After  seeing  her  mother  on  her  couch,  arranging  her 
pillows,  drawing  a  soft,  warm  shawl  around  her  shoulders, 
and  tenderly  pressing  her  lips  to  her  pale  cheek,  while  she 
wished  her  a  pleasant  nap,  Alice  returned  to  the  front  room 

*  We  say  not  "  irresponsible,"  for  that  the  masters  are  not. 
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to  avail  herself  of  the  remaining  light  for  her  work.  As 
she  entered  the  room,  her  ear  was  struck  by  the  continuous 
sound  of  steps  and  murmur  of  voices ;  with  some  curiosity, 
she  approached  the  window,  and  drew  aside  the  plain  linen 
screen.  What  could  it  mean  ?  An  excited  mob  was  assem- 
bling about  the  cottage — yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  was 
their  object,  for  some  of  them  are  entering  the  little  court- 
yard. Before  we  narrate  what  followed,  let  us  see  what  was 
the  occasion  of  the  throng. 

The  placards  had  been  successful ;  for  who  ever  made 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  were  disappointed  ?  The  lecture-room  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women,  and  there  were  many  without,  who  could 
not  gain  admission,  but  who  remained  to  listen  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  more  fortunate  insiders,  and  to  sustain  their 
action,  if  it  were  a  case  in  which  it  were  possible  to  act. 
On  the  platform  appropriated  to  speakers,  sat  Mr.  Sampson, 
in  more  than  usual  sorrowful  majesty  of  mien ;  for  he  was 
more  than  usually  assured  of  his  possession  of  those  ele- 
ments by  which  he  could  kindle  the  popular  enthusiasm,  rule 
the  popular  will,  and  win  for  himself  the  notoriety  he  in- 
sanely craved.  On  either  side  of  him  sat — start  not,  reader 
— a  woman.  It  is  true  the  era  of  Bloomers  and  Women's 
Rights  Conventions  had  not  yet  blazed  upon  us  in  its  full 
glory,  but  the  dawn  had  come — women  were  beginning  to 
feel  the  injustice  of  the  destiny  which  had  consigned  them 
to  lives  of  inglorious  ease,  denying  to  them  the  victor's 
laurel  and  the  statesman's  palm.  Already  they,  were  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  Jacob,  when  he  placed  Rachel  and 
Leah,  Billah  and  Zilpah,  and  the  children  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook,  and  went  forth  himself  to  meet  the  incensed 
Esau  and  his  bands,  was  treating  the  ladies  of  his  party  with 
contemptuous  indignity  ;  and  that  Lord  Russell — not  Lord 
John,  but  Lord  William,  be  it  understood — had  but  a  poor 
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appreciation  of  her  dignity,  of  whom  he  said,  that  in  parting 
from  her,  he  had  experienced  the  worst  pang  that  death 
could  inflict ;  that  of  the  many  blessings  for  which  he  had 
to  thank  Heaven,  this  was  the  noblest  and  the  best ;  but  a 
poor  appreciation  of  her,  we  say,  since,  instead  of  making  her 
one  of  the  band  of  conspirators,  walking  with  her  arm-in-arm 
to  his  nightly  consultations,  and  selecting  her  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  hazardous  journeys,  he  had  only  made  her  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  and  home,  only  committed  to  her  the  office 
of  giving  to  the  minds  of  their  children  those  first  and  most 
enduring  impressions  which  must,  in  all  human  probability, 
decide  their  characters  and  their  destinies  for  time  and 
for  eternity ;  only  looked  to  her  as  to  the  pure,  untroubled 
fountain  from  which  his  own  spirit  was  to  be  refreshed,  and 
strengthened,  and  comforted — the  clear  light,  which  should 
beam  ever  on  the  path  of  honor  and  truth,  and  shine  on  him 
with  undimmed  and  cheering  ray,  when  all  around  was 
blackest  night.  But  we  must  return  from  Lord  William 
Russell  and  his  benighted  notions,  to  Mr.  Sampson  and  the 
dawning  light  of  this  glorious  era. 

Of  the  two  women  who  shared  with  Mr.  Sampson  the 
elevation  of  the  platform,  one  was  tall,  square,  large-boned 
— nature  seeming  to  have  charitably  given  space  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  so  aspiring  and  expansive  a  spirit.  Her  fore- 
head, though  left  as  bare  as  possible,  was  not  particularly 
distinguished  for  breadth ;  her  black  eyes  were  sharp  and 
quick,  her  cheek-bones  high,  her  mouth  large,  and  garnished 
with  somewhat  irregular  and  discolored  teeth,  which  were 
very  liberally  displayed  whenever  she  spoke.  'The  other 
was  a  woman  as  unlike  the  first  as  possible.  She  was  a 
Quakeress,  as  her  dress  indicated.  Her  chesnut  hair  was 
brushed  smoothly  back  under  the  thin  lease  cap,  whose  nar- 
row border  surrounded  a  fair  face,  as  gentle  and  lovely  in 
expression  as  any  that  ever  bent  over  the  cradled  sleep  of 
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innocence.  In  her  soft  gray  eyes,  there  burned  a  deep  en- 
thusiasm, which  gave  the  key  to  her  present  occupation. 
Her  vive  and  somewhat  bold  companion,  doubtless  enjoyed 
her  position  as  the  observed  of  all  observers  ;  she  had  mis- 
taken notoriety  for  fame,  and  for  fame  she  thirsted  ;  but 
the  gentle  Quakeress  was  one  of  those  of  whom,  alas  !  the 
world  contains  many,  whose  lives  are  a  continual  refutation 
of  their  creed ;  contending  for  the  independence  and  the 
rights  of  woman,  her  mind  yielded  itself  willingly  to  the  dic- 
tation of  another,  and  her  heart  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  right  to  love  and  be  loved  by  one.  To  please  him, 
to  win  his  applause,  she  did  violence  to  her  own  modest  in- 
stincts. Alas !  for  the  gentle  Quakeress,  when  she  found, 
as  she  did  one  day,  that,  after  all,  he  preferred  as  a  wife  one 
who  understood  less,  or,  at  least,  talked  less,  of  her  own 
rights. 

But  Mr.  Sampson  is  about  to  speak,  and  all  eyes  are 
bent  upon  him.  He  is  a  ready  speaker,  and  has  tropes  at 
his  command  ;  and,  as  he  paints  the  burning  sun,  and  pesti- 
lential swamps  of  the  south — the  wearied  laborer,  sick  in 
soul  and  body,  bending  beneath  his  task — then,  when  failing 
nature  sank  under  the  burden,  writhing  beneath  the  lash  of 
the  oppressor,  till  he  longed  for  that  grave  where  "  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  the 
most  painful  interest  was  kindled  in  his  audience  ;  women 
wept,  and  men  longed  for  some  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  should 
sound  the  war-cry  of  Christendom,  against  these  worse  than 
Infidels,  who  were  thus  desecrating  the  sacred  birth-place  of 
freedom.  The  language  of  Robert  Bruce  seems  the  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  spirits  thus  over-wrought — "  Let  us 
do  or  die."  The  feelings  may  therefore  be  conjectured,  with 
which  the  hearers  of  Mr.  Sampson  heard  him  declare,  that 
even  in  their  midst  there  was  one  such  crushed  and  blighted 
spirit ;  that  one  of  those  proud  southern  dames  who.  accustomed 
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to  the  obsequious  homage  of  her  trembling  slaves,  had 
learned  to  think  that  the  whole  world  must  bend  to  her 
power,  had  dared  to  sully  the  pure  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
the  consecrated  altar  on  which  the  blood  of  American  free- 
men hlWfcfeeen  offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  God  of 
Battles,  witjfc  the  tread  of  a  slave — '-Within  the  very  shadow 
of  our  homll,"  said  he,  "  of  those  homes  whose  very  exist- 
ence were  a  protest  against  tyranny — a  tyrannical  oppressor 
lives  and|nolds  her  victim  in  her  bonds.  He  spoke  not  from 
report ;  he  had  seen  the  sufferer  ;  he  had  heard  him  in  that 
broken  speech,  ever  affecting  to  him,  as  the  plaintive  wail  of 
unconscious  suffering" — here  there  was  tremendous  applause 
— "  yes,  he  had  himself  heard  him  bewail  his  sad  condition, 
and  he  had  made  a  minute  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
very  words  of  the  sufferer.  Should  he  be  trespassing  too 
much  tin  their  patience  if  he  read  that  minute  ?" 

"No,  no,"  was  the  loud  response,  ''read  it,  read  it,"  and 
then  followed  the  interview  with  Cato,  and  his  own  description 
of  the  heavy  bondage  under  which  he  had  all  his  life  groaned, 
of  course  without  any  hint  of  the  spiritual  character  of  that 
bondage ;  for  Mr.  Sampson  argued,  that  if  not  le  vrai,  when 
applied  literally,  it  was  at  least  le  vraisemblable,  and  in  that 
more  nearly  approaching  truth  than  anything  he  had  ever  yet 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  to  his  numerous  auditors. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  uncontrollable.  "  Tell  us 
where  to  find  this  oppressed  and  down -trodden  fellow-man," 
was  the  cry  of  the  multitude.  But  their  movement,  for  they 
were  already  in  motion,  impatient  of  delay  in  such  a  cause, 
is  checked.  Springing  from  seat  to  seat,  winning  his  way 
through  the  crowd  by  courteous  words,  where  he  can,  and 
forcing  it  where  he  cannot,  Mr.  Pierson  reaches  the  platform, 
and  his  intellectual  head  and  refined  expression  for  an  instant 
win  favor,  and  the  people  are  hushed,  in  expectation  of  his 
words ;  but  when  he  begins,  "  My  friends,  you  have  been 
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deceived.  The  gentleman  at  my  side  has  either  strangely  mis- 
represented"— all  is  at  once  "  confusion,  worse  confounded." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  talk,"  they  cry,  "  but  for  action — 
tell  us  where  he  is,"  to  Mr.  Sampson. 

"  I  will,  I  will,  my  friends,"  he  answered. 

"  And  I  will  go  with  you,"  cried  the  black-e'yed  woman, 
"  it  is  woman's  spirit  that  should  lead  on  the  war  against 
oppression,  for  she  has  been  of  the  oppressed ;  let  her  voice 
herald  his  emancipation  to  her  brother  slave." 

"  That's  your  sort."  "  Hurra !  three  cheers  for  the 
women  !"  "  The  good  time's  come.  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  three  hisses  for  that  mealy-mouthed  gentleman, 
that  wanted  to  persuade  us  we  couldn't  get  at  the  truth 
without  his  help.  I  guess  we  understand  English,  even 
when  it  is  a  little  broken  or  so." 

Such  were  the  cries  of  the  excited  crowd,  as  they  hurried 
on  towards  the  quiet  home  of  two  feeble  women,  who  little 
dreamed  that  the  world  around  them  cared  aught  for  their 
doings.  Just  as  Alice  had  discovered  the  approach  of  the 
mob,  their  ranks  divided,  and  a  woman  from  among  them, 
opening  the  gate  to  the  little  court,  entered  and  advanced  up 
the  gravelled  path  towards  the  house.  Supposing  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  or  that  they  must  have  paused  only 
to  ask  some  information  of  her,  chiefly  anxious  to  prevent 
any  noise  which  should  startle  her  mother,  and  fearful  of 
the  loud  tones  of  the  servant,  Alice  herself  advanced  into 
the  hall,  that  she  might  open  the  door  to  the  woman, 
and  answer  her  inquiries.  As  she  entered  the  hall  from  the 
parlor  Cato  appeared,  breathless,  agitated,  with  a  skin  of 
that  peculiar  ashen  hue,  which  the  negro  assumes  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion,  exclaiming,  '•  Oh.  Miss  Alice  ! 
Dem  come  for  me,  but  don't  gib  me  up ;  please,  my  dear 
Misses,  no  to  gib  me  up." 
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"  Give  you  up  !  Certainly  I  will  not,  my  dear  old  daddy. 
If  they  carry  you  off  they  shall  carry  me  with  you ;  but  what 
has  put  it  into  your  head  that  they  have  come  for  you  ?" 

"  I  year  'em  Miss  Alice,  when  dey  was  a  gwine  by  de  gar- 
den ;  I  year  'em.  Oh  my  Missis  dey  is  a  knockin',  wha'  I 
for  go  ?"  and  he  looked  about  him  in  all  the  helpless  bewil- 
derment of  terror. 

"  In  here,  quick,"  cried  Alice,  opening  the  parlor  door  as 
the  knocks  upon  the  outer  door  became  more  and  more  vehe- 
ment ;  "  Lock  the  door  inside,  daddy  Cato." 

"  Yes,  missis,  but  dem  will  broke  em  down." 

"  Then  go  through  the  door  into  the  closet,  then  through 
that  into  mamma's  room,  locking  each  as  you  pass ;  before 
they  have  got  through  them  all  somebody  will  surely  come 
to  our  help ;  but  go,  go,  daddy  Cato ;  I  must  open  this  door 
or  they  will  wake  mamma  ;  pray,  and  God  will  send  us  help," 
she  added,  as  she  shut  the  parlor  door,  and  waiting  only  to 
hear  the  key  turned  in  it,  opened  that  at  which  the  knocker 
had  been  sounding,  more  and  more  violently  for  the  last  few 
minutes. 

There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  excited  woman 
at  the  door,  to  the  previous  description  of  whose  appearance 
we  have  only  to  add  that  her  face  was  red,  and  her  eyes 
gleaming  with  anger,  at  being  kept  so  long  from  the  attack 
for  which  she  had  prepared  herself ;  there  was  a  strange  con- 
trast we  say,  between  her  and  the  slender  Alice,  with  her 
drooping  head,  whose  sunny  curls  fell  over  a  face  that  had 
become  within  the  last  few  minutes  very  pale,  but  which  yet 
expressed  a  fixedness  of  resolve,  that  no  artist  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  to  give  to  those  delicate  features. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  madam  ?"  asked  Alice,  in  as  quiet 
a  tone  as  she  could  assume. 

"  I  wish  my  brother ;  my  poor,  down-trodden,  oppressed 
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brother."  This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  raised  as 
to  be  easily  heard  by  the  men  now  crowding  around  the 
gate. 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Alice,  speaking  with  sooth- 
ing gentleness,  to  one  whom  she  now  suspected  of  insanity, 
"  your  brother  is  not  here  ;  we  have  never  had  a  man  ser- 
vant." 

"  Woman,  that  is  false,  and  you  know  it ;  my  brother, 
the  son  of  my  natural  father  and  mother,  indeed,  has  not 
been  your  servant,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  not  likely  to 
be,  for  as  great  as  you  may  think  yourself;  but  a  poor  en- 
slaved brother-man  you  do  have,  and  hold  here  as  your  bond 
servant,  and  I  have  come  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the  captive 
— to  loose  his  bonds  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Light  began  to  gleam  upon  Alice  ;  she  saw  the  object  of 
her  visitors,  but  at  the  same  time  she  determined  that  with- 
out his  consent  Cato  should  not  be  taken  from  the  house,  so 
long  as  she  could  prevent  it.  She  answered,  "  I  assure  you, 
madam,  there  is  no  slave  here — " 

"No,"  interrupted  the  woman,  "because  by  the  very  act 
of  coming  here — of  breathing  this  air,  and  treading  on  this 
soil,  he  became  free." 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  colored  man  who  has  spent  the  last 
winter  in  this  house,  he  was,  I  assure  you,  free  when  he  left 
Georgia ;  he  came  here  of  his  own  free  will,  and  has  been 
detained  by  no  bonds  but  those  of  his  own  affectionate,  gen- 
erous heart." 

"  If  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  let  us  see  him  ;  let  us  hear 
it  from  himself." 

She  spoke  with  a  taunting  triumph,  as  if  she  meant 
to  say  that  this  was  an  ordeal  to  which  Alice  dared 
not  submit  lest  her  falsehood  should  be  made  manifest. 
Alice  understood  her  ;  and,  drawing  herself  up  with  a  gen- 
tle dignity,  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  gratify  you  ;  but  he  is  unaccustomed  to  such 
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an  assemblage  and  terrified  by  it,  and  I  have  promised  him 
he  shall  not  be  disturbed." 

"  You  should  be  sure  you  can  keep  promises,  my  young 
lady,  before  you  make  them."  Then  turning  to  the  door, 
she  cried,  "  Come  here,  some  of  you  men  ;  those  who  place 
themselves  obstinately  in  the  way  of  the  triumphal  car  of 
Liberty  must  be  crushed  beneath  its  wheels  :  if  woman's 
spiritual  weapons  fail,  then  man's  strong  hands  must  break 
open  the  prison-doors  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

"  Hear  me  !"  cried  Alice,  gaspingly,  and.  believing  that 
she  would  triumph,  and  perform  this  feat  of  deliverance  by 
herself;  the  intruder  motioned  back  her  myrmidons,  who 
willingly  gave  way,  as,  while  determined  not  to  relinquish 
the  object  of  their  coming,  they  yet  felt  some  manly  shame 
at  attacking  a  house  guarded,  as  it  seemed,  only  by  a  fee- 
ble girl. 

"  The  men  have  fallen  back  :  I  am  waiting  to  hear  you." 

"  My  mother  is  ill — dangerously  ill — the  slightest  agi- 
tation may  be  fatal  to  her — the  noise  you  would  make  in 
searching  the  house — the  very  sight  of  so  many  strangers 
would  kill  her." 

"  Bring  forth  the  man  we  want,  and  we  will  neither 
search  the  house,  nor  show  ourselves  to  your  mother." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  that  if  he  confirms  what  I  have 
told  you  of  his  freedom,  you  will  leave  him  unmolested  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  tell  us  so  after  we  have  got  him  far  away 
from  this  house,  where  he  will  no  longer  fear  your  scourge 
and  brand." 

"  And,  pretending  to  be  his  friends,  would  you  force  him 
away  ?"  asked  Alice,  while  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  for  a 
moment. 

"  Would  we  use  force  to  save  from  the  flames  one  who 
did  not  know  their  destructive  power  ?" 

"  Then  do  your  worst.  I  will  not  break  my  promise  to 
the  faithful,  kind  old  man.  t  appeal  from  man  to  Heaven." 
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She  stood  before  the  door  which  Cato  had  locked,  with 
her  slight  figure  drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height ;  her  head 
thrown  proudly  back,  and  her  arms  folded  ;  yet  calm,  even 
proud  as  was  her  attitude,  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  she 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  still  the  trembling  of  the  small  white 
hand  that  rested  on  her  arm.  Never  was  woman's  weak- 
ness and  woman's  strength  better  displayed  than  in  that 
trembling  frame,  and  that  unyielding  spirit. 

The  woman  turned  to  the  door  again  to  invoke  the  force 
she  had  declared  herself  ready  to  use ;  but  some  change 
seemed  to  have  passed  upon  the  scene,  a  carriage  stood  be- 
fore the  gate  ;  the  crowd  had  separated  into  groups,  and  the 
men,  as  they  conversed  earnestly,  looked  ever  and  anon  to 
the  carriage,  or  to  two  gentlemen  who,  having  descended 
from  it,  were  talking  in  an  animated  and  evidently  interest- 
ing manner  to  those  around  them.  Mr.  Sampson  is  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  many  others  have  disappeared  in  the 
few  minutes  since  last  she  looked.  Those  who  were  within 
the  yard,  too,  have  retired  from  it.  These  observations  are 
made  at  a  glance,  and  while  she  still  hesitates  how  she  shall 
recall  her  friends,  the  two  gentlemen  advance.  Alice  hears 
the  step  of  men  springing  forward,  eager,  as  she  supposes, 
to  reach  their  prey  ;  every  frightful  account  she  had  ever 
received  of  the  ferocity  and  vulgarity  of  a  mob  rushes  on 
her  excited  fancy  ;  her  pale  lips  quiver,  her  trembling  limbs 
can  scarce  support  her ;  suddenly  the  blood  rushes  back  in 
a  crimson  flood  to  the  face  it  had  deserted,  her  eyes  are 
lighted  by  a  joyful  gleam,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  cries, 
u  Oh,  Mr.  Grahame  !  Heaven  has  sent  you  again  to  save 
us!" 

"  And  what  of  Mr.  Gaston  ?  Have  you  not  a  word  of 
welcome  to  him  ?"  asked  that  gentleman,  as,  with  the  free- 
dom of  an  old  friend,  he  passed  his  arm  round  Alice,  and 
supported  her  still  trembling  form. 
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The  agitation  of  Lieutenant  Montrose  and  his  friends 
may  be  easily  conceived,  as,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  cot- 
tage, they  perceived  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  around  it. 
Mr.  Gaston  urged  his  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  still  Charles 
Montrose  thought  they  walked.  But  as  they  approached 
nearer,  Mr.  Gaston  began  to  recognize  individuals  in  the 
crowd,  Mr.  Sampson  particularly,  and  he  said,  "  Ah  !  now  I 
understand  what  they  are  after.  It  is  an  abolitionist  lec- 
turer and  his  audience.  Sampson  must  have  been  more  than 
usually  eloquent ;  but  be  assured,  Lieutenant  Montrose,  there 
is  no  danger  in  this  crowd,  none,  unless  it  may  be  the  dan- 
ger of  alarming  your  mother.  Let  me  entreat  you,  for  her 
sake,  to  command  yourself,  and  remain  in  the  carriage  till 
she  is  prepared  to  see  you." 

"But  these  men/'  began  Charles,  excited  almost  to 
frenzy  at  the  thought  of  insult  to  his  mother  and  sister. 

"  These  men,"  said  Mr.  Gaston,  interrupting  him,  "  will 
disappear  very  quickly  and  very  quietly,  I  doubt  not,  as  soon 
as  I  disperse  the  fog  in  which  Sampson  has,  I  dare  say,  enve- 
loped the  truth  concerning  our  friend  Cato.  Only  take  care 
to  give  our  people  the  truth,  and  they  generally  feel  rightly." 

Charles  was  persuaded,  and  the  result  was  as  we  have 
seen.  Still  there  were  a  few  lingerers  on  the  ground  who 
probably  wished  to  satisfy  themselves  that  Cato  was  not  al- 
together a  myth  before  they  departed  ;  at  least,  so  Mr.  Gas- 
ton  concluded,  and  he  accordingly  said  to  Alice,  "  Where  is 
Cato  ?  I  believe  I  must  introduce  him  to  his  friends  out  here 
before  they  will  be  all  satisfied  to  leave  him.  I  will  only  take 
him  as  far  as  my  carriage,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  her  hesitate. 
Then,  as  his  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  hers  were 
fixed,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Sampson's  female  pioneer  had  not 
withdrawn,  and,  advancing  to  her,  he  said,  "  I  know  not  by 
what  right  you  intruded  into  this  house,  Madam?" 

"  The  right  of  every  man  and  woman  to  aid  the  oppressed." 
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"  As  there  is  no  one  here  complaining  of  oppression,  that 
right  vanishes ;  your  presence  is  disagreeable  to  Miss  Mon- 
trose,  and  I  must  trouble  you  to  leave  the  house." 

"  Is  this  your  politeness  to  a  lady  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  madam ;  I  am  exceedingly  polite  to 
ladies,  as  Miss  Montrose  will  tell  you  ;  but  those  who  claim 
the  rights  of  men,  must  of  course  expect  to  relinquish  the 
courtesies  voluntarily  yielded  to  women." 

"Whether  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  or  subdued  by  his 
firmness,  we  know  not,  but  she  yielded  and  withdrew  slowly, 
with  a  very  sulky  aspect,  and  muttering  as  she  went,  her 
strictures  on  men  who  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  out  their 
o~wn  plans  even  when  a  woman  opened  the  way  for  them. 

Mr.  Gaston  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  then  asked 
again,  "  Now,  where  is  our  good  Cato  ?"  Alice  answered  by 
knocking  on  the  door  beside  her,  and  calling  to  Cato  to  open 
it  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Gaston.  Her  cheerful  voice,  gave  him 
courage,  and  he  came  out,  still  looking  doubtful,  however, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Ouw  Mass  Gaston  !  I  glad  for  see  you,  I 
neber  been  so  scared  since  I  born ;  dem  gone  Missis  ?"  he 
added,  turning  to  Alice. 

"  Nearly  all  are  gone.  Cato,"  said  Mr.  Gaston,  "  the  few 
who  are  left,  are  particular  friends  of  yours,  who  will  not  go 
till  they  have  shaken  hands  with  you." 

"  But  what  dem  come  for,  Maussa  ?  what  dem  come  for  ?" 

"  To  make  you  free,  Cato,  and  take  you  away  from  Miss 
Alice,  for  fear  she  should  beat  you  to  death." 

"  Make  me  free !  how  I  can  free  any  more  ?  dem  da 
nonsense  people,  and  what  dem  want  take  me  from  Miss 
Alice  for  ?  enty  I  come  here  for  be  wid  Miss  Alice  ?  I  won- 
der ef  I  been  sick  and  couldn't  do  any  ting,  ef  dem  would 
nuss  me,  and  take  care  o'me  liker  Miss  Alice,  and  my  missis 
to  home  is  nuss  we  ?  dem  da  nonsense  people,  and  I  no  want 
to  shake  ban'  wid  'em." 
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"  But  I  have  some  one  else  to  show  you,  Cato,  whom 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  ;  so  come  ;"  and  taking  the  old 
man's  arm,  he  led  him  out,  saying  to  Grahaine  as  he  went, 
'•  I  leave  you  to  tell  Alice  whom  I  have  out  here." 

It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  give  such  intelligence,  and  our 
readers  will  doubtless  sympathize  with  the  pleasure  of  Gra- 
ham e  in  telling,  and  the  rapture  of  Alice  in  hearing  it,  yet 
we  must  ask  them  to  follow  Mr.  Gaston  and  Cato  to  the 
carriage  of  the  former. 

Their  first  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  shout  from  the 
people  around,  but  Mr.  Gaston  without  suffering  any  to  stop 
them,  advanced  at  once  to  the  carriage.  As  they  approach- 
ed, Charles  Montrose  sprang  out,  and  seizing  Cato's  hands 
cried.  "  Cato !  my  dear,  good  Cato !  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !" 

"  Mass  Charles  !  my  maussa  !  Far'er  in  Heaben  is  good  to 
we  dis  day.  Ouw  !  my  maussa  !  I  is  glad  for  true." 

There  was  the  eloquence  of  truth  in  his  words  and  yet 
more  in  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes.  The  people  heard 
and  saw,  and  sympathized,  as  Mr.  Gaston  had  felt  sure  they 
would  ;  and  when  Robert  Grahame  threw  up  one  of  the 
sashes  in  the  parlor,  and  beckoned  to  the  now  impatient 
Charles  to  enter,  he  willingly  left  Cato  with  them  to  tell  his 
own  story  and  argue  his  own  cause.  The  result  of  the  in- 
terview thus  accorded  may  as  well  be  given  here  before  we 
proceed  farther,  at  least  its  result  on  Cato's  mind,  who  ex- 
pressed it  thus  to  Mr.  Gaston  afterwards. 

"  You  see,  maussa,  dem  an't  so  bery  bad  arter  all,  only 
I  tink  dem  crazy  'bout  free.  Free  bery  good  ting,  but  free 
ent  all ;  when  you  sick,  free  won't  make  you  well,  free  won't 
gib  you  clo'es,  nor  hom'ny,  let  'lone  meat.  Free  bery  good, 
but  free  ent  ebery  ting." 

Robert  Grahame  had  found  it  an  easy  task  to  prepare 
Alice  for  her  brother's  coming ;  hope  had  been  ever  living  in 
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her  heart.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  was  come,  but  only 
of  his  safety,  that  he  had  seen  him,  that  he  was  coming,  that 
he  would  soon  be  there,  and  Alice  exclaimed,  "  He  is  come  ! 
he  is  come  !  oh  bring  him  to  me  !  my  brother  !  my  brother  !" 
and  Robert  Grahame  raised  the  sash  and  beckoned,  and  in 
another  moment  the  lost  was  found,  and  Alice,  poor,  droop- 
ing, weary  Alice  was  folded  in  her  brother's  arms,  and  with 
her  arms  encircling  his  neck,  and  her  head  resting  on  his 
bosom,  she  suffered  the  tears  which  she  had  hitherto  re- 
pressed with  such  painful  effort,  to  flow,  and  felt  that  she 
had  laid  down  her  burden  and  was  again  a  glad,  untroubled 
child  ;  and  Charles,  as  he  remembered  what  she  had  borne 
even  this  day,  and  thought  of  how  many  such  days  of  trial 
she  must  have  had,  folded  her  more  closely  to  his  heart,  and 
pressed  his  lips  again  and  again  to  her  brow  and  cheek,  and 
murmured  words  of  fond  endearment  in  her  ear.  But  at" 
length,  he  said,  "  Our  mother !"  and  Alice  roused  herself 
from  her  happy  trance,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  must  go  to  her 
and  prepare  her  for  your  coming.  Oh  Charles  !  she  has  been 
so  ill,  but  she  will  be  well  now." 

We  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Montrose  was  in  the  habit  of 
resting  on  a  couch  in  her  own  room  for  an  hour  every  even- 
ing, and  as  the  scenes  we  have  just  been  narrating,  though 
they  may  have  been  long  in  the  description,  were  rapid  in 
action,  the  hour  had  not  expired  when  Alice  stepped  to  the 
door  and  turning  the  latch  very  softly,  looked  in  cautiously 
to  see  if  her  mother  slept.  She  was  awake,  and  said,  "  What 
noise  was  that  I  heard  a  little  while  ago,  Alice  ?  Has  any 
body  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gaston  is  here ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  have 
not  slept  much,"  and  Alice  knelt  down  by  the  couch  and 
laid  her  own  head  on  her  mother's  pillow. 

"  I  have  not  slept  a  great  deal,  I  believe ;  the  truth  is, 
we  are  generally  so  quiet  here,  that  a  little  noise  disturbs 
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me.  I  woke  up,  thinking  I  heard  a  shout,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  me  there  were  doors  opening  and  shutting  and 
people  talking  j  I  had  a  great  mind  at  one  time  to  get  up 
and  see  what  it  was,  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  worry  you  if 
I  did ;  but  come,  darling,  we  must  not  leave  Mr.  Gaston 
alone ;  you  go  to  him,  and  I  will  come  presently." 

"  But  Mr.  Gaston  is  not  alone,  he  brought  company  with 
him — Mr.  Robert  Grahame,  who  only  arrived  from  Europe 
this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  it  was  very  kind  in  him  certainly  to  come  so 
soon  to  see  us — " 

"  And  he  came  to  bring  us  such  pleasant  news,"  said 
Alice  quickly,  "  such  very  pleasant  news  about — whom  of  all 
the  world  would  you  rather  it  should  be  about,  mother?" 

Her  mother  looked  into  her  smiling  face,  while  her  own 
flushed  and  grew  pale  again,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  And  suppose  it  should  be  news  about  him,  darling  mo- 
ther, good  news,  the  best  news,  that  he  was  well,  that  he  was 
coming  home  ?" 

"  Alice— is  it  so  ?" 

"  Could  you  bear  to  see  him,  mother?" 

"  Oh  Alice  !  tell  me,  tell  me — "  she  was  choked,  breath- 
less. Alice  hastened  to  the  door,  called — it  was  the  name  so 
long  unused,  "  Charles !"  Mrs.  Montrose  rose,  stood  up- 
right, her  very  soul  in  her  eyes.  Charles  entered  ;  a  smile  of 
perfect  joy  beamed  over  her  pallid  features,  she  extended 
her  arms  to  embrace  him,  but  before  he  could  reach  her  they 
fell  to  her  side,  and  she  sank  back  upon  her  couch  faint, 
but  still  conscious.  Who  shall  attempt  to  paint  the  joy  of 
that  moment  to  the  mother  as  her  son,  so  long  mourned  as 
dead,  knelt  beside  her,  folded  her  in  his  arms,  laid  his  head 
upon  her  bosom,  repeating  again  and  again,  "  My  mother  ! 
my  mother !"  as  if  those  little  words  contained  all  of  joy 
and  of  tenderness  that  language  could  convey.  For  her,  she 
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uttered  no  word,  but  her  eyes  were  lifted  upward,  and  her 
lips  moved,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  son  who  had  been  dead 
and  was  alive  again.  Alice  saw  the  spirit  was  too  highly 
wrought  for  the  feeble  body,  and  she  poured  out  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water,  and  held  it  to  her  mother's  lips,  while  she 
gave  Charles  a  sign  to  rise  and  endeavor  to  resume  the 
command  over  his  own  emotions.  He  obeyed,  and  then  Mr. 
Gaston  and  Mr.  G-rahame  came  in  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions. Mrs.  Montrose  received  them  pleasantly,  and  if  she 
could  not  be  said  to  converse,  she  listened  to  their  conver- 
sation with  seeming  interest,  though  seldom  removing  her 
eyes  from  her  son.  Still  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eye 
unnaturally  bright,  and  Alice  felt  nervously  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  her  agitation,  till  some  word  or  movement 
of  Charles,  perhaps  she  could  scarcely  have  told  what  her- 
self, touched  the  source  of  tears,  and  dropping  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  beside  her,  she  wept. 

"  She  is  safe  now,"  whispered  Mr.  Gaston  to  Alice ;  "get 
her  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  can,"  and  he  rose,  and  making  a 
sign  to  Robert  Grahame,  left  the  room.  Robert  Grahame 
also  rose  and  approached  Alice. 

"  May  I  not  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
sister,  Mr.  Grahame  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  drive  her  over  in  the  morning?" 

"  Certainly.     We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  both." 

He  extended  his  hand ;  she  placed  hers  in  it.     What 

was  it  that  brought  a  quick  flush  to  the  cheek  of  Alice,  and 

why  did  her  eyes  sink  beneath  his  ?    Whatever  the  emotion 

was,  it  certainly  was  not  displeasure ;  for  even  before  he 

turned  away  he  had  seen  a  soft  smile  rise  to  her  lips,  and  it 

lingered  there  long  after  he  had  said  good  night. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 


"  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard ; 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
Td  whistle  her  off,  and  lot  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune." 


HAPPY  were  the  dreams  of  Alice  that  night,  and  bright  her 
waking  thoughts,  yet  they  did  not  make  her  a  sluggard. 
She  was  early  among  her  flowers,  and  there  Charles  found 
her.  There  good  mornings  were  exchanged,  and  then  Charles 
walked  at  her  side ;  and  as  he  talked,  broke  off  carelessly, 
almost  unconsciously,  the  petals  of  a  rose  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  basket  on  her  arm.  Having  flung  this  aside,  at 
length,  he  was  about  to  take  another,  when  Alice  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  saying,  "  Stop,  Charles  !  I  cannot  afford  to  have 
you  break  up  any  more  of  my  flowers." 

"  Why  flowers  cost  nothing,"  he  said,  as  he  perversely 
tried  to  seize  a  half-opened  bud  which  he  supposed  she  espe- 
cially valued. 

"  They  cost  some  labor ;  and  even  if  you  call  that  no- 
thing, things  are  worth,  Mr.  Gaston  says,  what  they  will  bring 
in  the  market ;  and  that  bud  will  form  the  charm  of  a  bouquet 
that  will  bring  twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  the  market." 

"  In  the  market !  why  you  surely  do  not  sell  your 
flowers?" 

"  I  certainly  do,  or  rather  daddy  Cato  does  for  me." 

Charles  looked  disturbed.     "  Alice,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
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not  do  this  again ;  nor  must  you  embroider  for  money,  as 
Mr.  Gaston  told  me  yesterday  you  had  been  doing." 

"  And  why  not,  Charles  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  make 
nearly  two  dollars  a  week  by  my  flowers  now,  and  shall  pro- 
bably do  at  least  as  much  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year ; 
and  that  I  can  make  more  than  two  dollars  a  week  by  my 
embroidery  all  the  year  around  :  and  I  have  now  made  an 
arrangement — did  Mr.  G-aston  tell  you  of  it? — by  which  I 
can  pay  our  rent  by  my  music  ;  and  why  should  I  not  do 
these  things  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  your  cousins,  the  Misses  Browne 
and  their  fashionable  acquaintances,  would  say  to  you  if 
they  knew  you  had  turned  flower  girl,  and  seamstress,  and 
music  teacher  ? " 

Charles  spoke  jestingly,  for  in  truth  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  suggestion  ;  yet  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself, 
if  he  did  from  Alice,  that  there  was  some  serious  feeling 
underneath  his  jest :  it  is  only  the  simplicity  of  the 
child,  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  matured  Christian  which  can  despise  the  world's 
judgment,  and  Charles  could  lay  claim  to  none  of  these. 
He  felt  pained  that  his  sister  should  have  been  obliged  to 
work  for  her  bread  ;  not  because  of  the  personal  suffering  or 
inconveniences  involved  in  such  a  condition,  but  because  of 
the  world's  estimation  of  it.  And  yet  this  false,  conven- 
tional sentiment  could  not  overbear  his  innate  conviction 
that  the  very  thing  of  which  he  was  ashamed  was  her  high- 
est honor,  and  ought  to  have  made  her  proudest  exaltation. 
And  so  he  spoke,  as  we  have  said,  jestingly ;  and  Alice  an- 
swered simply,  "  They  could  not  say  less  than  they  do  now 
— and  it  would  not  greatly  increase  my  happiness,  if  they 
said  more." 

"  Why  ?  do  you  not  like  them  ?  " 

"  Like  my  cousins  ?     Well — yes — at  least  I  have  no  dis- 
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like  to  them — but — in  truth,  Charles,  I  do  not  know  them 
very  well,  though  I  spent  a  winter  in  the  same  house  ;  for 
they  went  out  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  in  deep  mourning  and 
did  not  go  out  at  all." 

u  But  since  you  came  here — have  they  not  been  to  see 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  they  have  called  on  us  several  times." 

"  And  my  uncle — does  he  come  often  ?  " 

"  Not  very — but  often  enough.  I  do  not  believe  mamma 
cares  about  it  now.  At  first  I  was  afraid  she  did,  and  it 
vexed  me.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  flowers ; 
why  did  you  say,  I  must  not  sell  them  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  now.  You  know 
my  pay  is  twelve  hundred  dollars  ;  I  can  live  very  well  on 
half  of  it — the  other  half,  with  what  we  may  get  on  mam- 
ma's bank  stock,  will  support  you  and  her." 

';  My  dear,  generous  brother  ! "  said  Alice,  "  and  you 
think  I  will  let  you  spend  half  your  pay  and  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  privation  yourself,  that  I  may  be  idle  and  play  the  fine 
lady — but  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  "We  owe  some  rent  to 
Mr.  Gaston,  you  may  pay  that ;  and  if  you  can  afford  it,  you 
may  make  an  allotment  of — say  two  hundred  dollars — of 
your  pay  to  us,  which  will  give  mamma  some  luxuries  that 
she  would  not  otherwise  permit  herself  to  enjoy — the  rest  I 
can  manage  easily  enough." 

Charles  could  not  acknowledge  to  her  that  what  she 
called  generosity  was  in  no  small  degree  a  petty  and  not 
wholly  unselfish  pride  ;  yet  he  could  not  relinquish  his  point, 
and  he  said,  "  But  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  work,  'Alice 
— you  have  been  doing  too  much  already — you  looked  pale 
and  worn  last  night ;  and  though  your  cheek  is  fresh  enough 
now,  darling" — and  he  kissed  it  as  he  spoke — "  it  is  not  so 
round  as  of  old." 

"  But  it  was  not  work  that  changed  it,  Charles.     You 
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say  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  work  ;  but  I  say  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  be  idle.  If  you  could  have  seen  how  sad 
and  spiritless  I  was  when  I  first  came  here.  Oh,  Charles  !  I 
have  felt  since  I  began  to  try  to  make  something,  how  very 
good  our  Heavenly  Father  was  to  give  man  work  to  do 
when  he  lost  his  happy  Eden." 

Charles  could  urge  his  wish  no  longer.  He  walked  si- 
lently by  her  side  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  tenderly, 
"  And  what  had  made  my  pet  sad  and  spiritless  ?" 

"  My  dear  uncle  had  not  then  been  long  dead ;  I  missed 
him  every  hour — I  shall  always  miss  him,"  she  said  earnest- 
ly, while  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  Charles  too  was  moved, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  minute's  silence  that  he  commanded 
his  voice  to  say,  "  And  was  this  all?" 

"  I  was  very  sorry  too  to  leave  my  dear  Southern  home." 

"  And  why  did  you  leave  it  ?  I  think  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  stay  there,  at  least  till  I  returned,  or  till  you 
were  sure  I  never  would  return." 

"  Mamma  preferred  coming  to  Boston,"  said  Alice  sim- 
ply ;  it  was  the  truth,  though  not  quite  the  whole  truth. 
Alice  would  not  for  worlds  have  said,  "  My  aunt  had  grown 
cold." 

"  And  did  Donald  consent  to  your  coming?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  as  she  stooped  to  pick  a  flower. 

"  Yes  !"  repeated  Charles ;  "  and  have  you  nothing  else  to 
tell  me  ?" 

"  What  should  I  have  to  tell  you,  Charles  ?" 

"  I  left  you  and  Donald  engaged  ;  are  you  still  so  ?" 

"  We  are  not." 

"And  whose  fault  is  this?  Is  it  Donald's?"  and  his 
brow  crimsoned,  and  his  eye  grew  fiery  at  the  thought — "  or  " 
— in  a  more  subdued  tone — "  is  it  yours  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  fault  of  either.  Donald  was 
in  great  difficulty  through  the  villany  of  G-eorge  Browne  as 
he  says,  and  I  am  sure  whatever  Donald  says  is  true :  he 
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would  have  had  to  sell  every  thing ;  Montrose  Hall,  and 
even  his  people,  if  my  aunt  and  Isabelle  had  not  helped 
him ;  and  my  aunt  would  do  nothing  if — if  he  married." 
Alice  did  not  say  if  he  married  me. 

"  And  so  Donald  consented  to  break  his  engagement  ?" 

"  How  could  he  help  it  when  I  declared  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  me  to  fulfil  it  ?" 

"  My  poor  Alice  !  you  might  well  be  sad  and  spiritless 
after—" 

"  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  being  so ;  I  as- 
sure you  Charles  it  had  not."  Alice  spoke  very  earnestly, 
for  she  saw  that  Charles  was  dissatisfied  with  Donald.  Her 
assurances  did  not  remove  the  shadow  from  his  mind. 

"  You  cannot  persuade  me,  Alice,  that  you  could  part 
without  pain  from  one  to  whom  you  were  attached — " 

"  But  I  never  was  attached  to  Donald — in  that  way,  I 
mean — " 

"  Then  you  were  very  wrong  to  engage  yourself  to  him." 

"  So  I  think  now  ;  but  then,  Charles,  I  loved  my  uncle 
so  dearly,  and  he  wished  it ;  and  my  refusal  at  first  had  made 
Donald  so  miserable — I  thought  it  must  be  right  to  do  what 
would  make  them  happy,  even  though  it  made  me  very  un- 
happy." 

"  True  woman's  reasoning ;  your  sex  should  always  be 
suspicious  of  a  course  that  demands  self-sacrifice  ;  it  is  the 
direction  in  which  they  most  frequently  err.  And  was  Don- 
ald as  happy  in  the  separation  as  yourself?" 

"  I  was  not  happy  in  it,  Charles  ;  I  loved  Donald,  though 
not  as  he  would  have  had  me  ;  his  happiness  was  very  dear 
to  me — and  Montrose  Hall,  oh  how  I  loved  my  home,  and 
how  I  shrank  from  leaving  it ! — But  that  is  all  over  now," 
she  added  in  a  different  tone,  "and  I  dare  say  Donald  will 
be  just  as  happy  in  the  end ;  and  I  shall  be  a  great  deal 
happier  keeping  house  for  you  and  mamma." 

"  Do  you  correspond  with  Donald  ?" 
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"  No  ;  I  thought  it  better,  and  so  did  mamma,  that  I 
should  not  do  so  at  first ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  suppose 
no  harm  could  have  come  of  it,  and  when  I  would  have 
liked  to  write  to  him  as  I  did  in  old  times,  it  was  awkward 
to  begin.  But  both  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Isabelle  write  me, 
that  he  is  well  and  doing  well ;  that  he  has  learned  to  live 
upon  his  pay,  and  even  to  save  money  on  it ;  and  he  every 
now  and  then  sends  me  a  kind  brotherly  message,  which  it 
makes  me  very  happy  to  receive." 

"  And  he  has  paid  his  debt  to  George  Browne  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  has  had  to  mortgage  all  his  property,  and 
my  aunt's,  and  Isabelle's,  to  obtain  the  money  with  which 
he  paid  it." 

"  And  where  is  George  Browne  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  he  is  in  disgrace  with  his  fa- 
ther. I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  came  North,  and  I  never 
heard  him  named  at  home  except  by  his  mother,  and  that  I 
noticed  was  never  when  Uncle  Browne  was  there.  But  come, 
I  must  go  in  and  make  my  bouquets,"  said  Alice,  who  was 
now  walking  only  to  please  Charles,  her  flowers  having  been 
all  picked  some  time  ago. 

Charles  went  in  the  house  with  her,  and  sat  with  com- 
mendable patience  watching  her,  as  with  tasteful  eye  she  se- 
lected and  arranged  her  flowers,  and  with  dexterous  fingers 
bound  them  together.  He  even  tried  to  return  the  smile 
with  which  she  appealed  to  him  to  know  if  they  were  not 
beautiful,  when  her  work  was  completed ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  the  effort,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for 
his  desire  not  to  annoy  her  this  morning  by  further  objec- 
tions to  her  plans,  that  his  mother  soon  after  interrupted 
their  tete-a-tete. 

Charles  saw  more  plainly  this  morning  than  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  the  change  in  his  mother. 

"  What  can  I  do  to  make  you  quite  well  ?"  he  said  as  he 
over  her  tenderly. 
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"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  quite  well  soon ;  you  and  the  summer 
will  make  me  well." 

"  I  am  here,  but  where  is  the  summer  ?  This  morning 
feels  much  more  like  December  than  May." 

"It  is  very  cold,"  said  Mrs.  Montrosc,  shivering  and 
wrapping  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her.  "  Sheltered 
as  our  garden  is,  I  do  not  know  how  Alice  has  coaxed  any 
flowers  to  grow  in  it.  How  warm  it  is  at  Montrose  Hall 
now  I" 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  meet  the  summer,  mother  ?" 

"  At  Montrose  Hall  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"  No,  not  at  Montrose  Hall ;  at  least,  we  will  wait  till 
we  are  invited  to  do  that ;  it  is  no  home  for  us  now ;  but 
there  is  summer  at  other  places ;  a  little  travel  will  do  Alice 
good  as  well  as  you.  We  will  go  as  far  South  as  Baltimore, 
at  least." 

"  But,  Charles,"  cried  Alice  in  dismay,  "  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  do  you  not  know  that  travel  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  ?" 

"  Why,  positively,  Alice,  you  are  getting  miserly,"  draw- 
ing her  to  his  side  as  he  spoke ;  "  does  she  not  starve  you 
sometimes,  mother  ?" 

"  She  would  starve  herself  for  me,  dear  child  !"  said  Mrs. 
Montrose,  with  a  tender  smile,  directed  to  Alice. 

"  Which  I  shall  not  let  her  do,"  cried  Charles. 

"  But,  Charles,  where  will  you  get  this  money  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  see,  living  on  a  desert  island 
is  not  an  extravagant  affair ;  one  may  really  save  considera- 
ble money  in  that  way  in  a  year,  as  I  find  by  a  calculation 
I  have  been  making  this  morning,  by  which  I  perceive,  that 
when  I  have  repaid  'to  Mr.  Grahame  the  amount  I  borrowed 
from  him,  I  shall  have  one  thousand  dollars  left  in  the 
purser's  hands  free  of  the  world.  Now,  my  little  miser,  may 
we  travel  a  little,  and  give  mamma  an  earlier  summer?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  only  I  wish  it  could  be  to  Montrose  Hall." 
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"  Well ;  we  shall  see  what  Donald  says  in  answer  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  him  from  Marseilles  ;  I  told  him  to  ad- 
dress his  answer  to  the  care  of  my  uncle  Browne,  and  I  shall 
call  to-day  to  know  if  it  has  arrived.  But  how  soon  can  you 
and  mamma  be  ready  to  set  out  ?" 

"  Let  me  see ;  to-day  is  Thursday ;  we  can  be  ready  by 
Monday  next.  But,  oh  Charles  !  I  had  quite  forgotten  my 
engagement  with  Mr.  Gaston ;  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  go." 

"  I  will  arrange  all  that  to-day ;  you  must  remember,  my 
dear  child,  now  that  I  am  at  home,  you  are  no  longer  to 
make  bargains  and  hire  yourself  out  as  if  you  were  free  ;  you 
belong  to  me  now." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  as  if  sealing  the  claim,  and 
she  looked  up  into  her  brother's  face  with  eyes  all  bright  and 
joyous,  and  said,  "  I  like  that  a  great  deal  better,  but  I  am 
not  sorry  to  know  that  I  can  help  myself." 

"  My  poor  Ally  !  I  hope  if  you  ever  have  the  trial  to 
make  again,  it  may  be  with  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Gaston 
near  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  asked  Alice,  with  a  little 
pout,  "  that  I  could  not  have  got  along  without  Mr.  Gaston  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  only  mean  that  while  you  are  true  to  the 
delicate  and  generous  instincts  of  your  sex,  I  hope  you  will 
ever  find  near  you  some  man  true  to  the  noblest  instincts  of 
his ;  you  will,  in  that  case,  gain  far  more  from  courtesy  and 
jkindness,  than  the  strongest  man  could  demand  as  of  right." 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Robert  Grahanie  and  his  sister 
drove  out  to  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  Ellen  Gaston,  who 
declared  that  she  could  not  possibly  permit  a  day  to  pass 
without  congratulating  Alice  on  the  arrival  of  her  brother. 
The  meeting  between  Mary  and  Alice  was  affectionate,  and 
full  of  pleasant  memories.  Alice  reminded  her  of  the  les- 
sons she  had  received  from  her  in  housekeeping,  and  assured 
her  they  had  often  been  serviceable  to  her. 
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"And  I  have  learned  to  garden  too,"  she  said;  '•  and 
though  my  garden  is  not  so  beautiful  as  yours  at  Flowerdale, 
it  has  given  me  some  very  pleasant  employment." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Mary  Grahame,  "  I  am  as  great  a 
lover  of  gardens  as  ever." 

"  And  so  am  I,  Miss  Montrose ;  and  besides,  I  have 
learned  something  about  the  cultivation  of  flowers  from 
gardeners  abroad,  and  may  give  you  some  valuable  hints ;" 
and  Robert  Grahame  rose  to  accompany  his  sister  and  her 
friend. 

"  I  fear  there  is  nothing  in  my  poor  little  garden  that 
will  reward  you  for  the  trouble  of  going,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
led  the  way  ;  •'  I  have  already  cut  all  the  flowers  that  were 
in  bloom  this  morning." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  them,  Alice  ?  I  have 
not  seen  one  in  the  house,"  said  Ellen  Gaston,  with  the  mal 
addresse  that  seems  inherent  in  young  girls  of  her  age. 

We  are  afraid  Charles  wasted  some  wishes  upon  her, 
which,  as  they  were  not  in  the  Temple  of  Truth,  remained 
unspoken,  as  Alice  answered  with  perfect  quietness,  "  They 
were  made  into  bouquets  and  taken  into  town  by  daddy 
Cato  before  you  were  up  this  morning,  Ellen,  I  suspect." 

"  I  used  often  to  wish  I  could  do  so  with  mine  at  Flower- 
dale,"  said  Mary  Grahame,  with  quiet  tact ;  "  but  there  was 
no  flower-market  at  Springfield." 

"  Had  you  many  flowers  in  your  island  home,  Lieutenant 
Montrose  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grahame. 

"  A  great  many,  and  of  brilliant  colors,  but  generally 
quite  scentless." 

"  Lieutenant  Montrose,"  repeated  Ellen  Gaston  to  herself, 
like  one  considering  the  sound. 

"  Well,  do  you  like  it,  Miss  Gaston  ?"  asked  Charles, 
laughing. 

Ellen  colored.     "  I  was  thinking  where  I  had  heard  that 
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name  lately,"  she  said.  "  I  remember  now  ;  it  was  my 
cousin,  who  has  just  returned  from  Florida,  speaking  of  a 
Lieutenant  Montrose  of  the  army." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  of  him,  Ellen  ?"  asked  Alice ; 
"  something  good,  I  hope,  for  he  is  my  cousin." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  said  he  was  the  handsomest  man  she  ever 
saw." 

"Was  that  all?"  asked  Alice,  with  disappointment  in 
look  and  voice. 

"  No ;  she  said,  too,  that  he  was  very  much  admired  at  a 
ball  where  she  saw  him,  and  that  he  danced  several  times 
with  a  lady  called  the  Florida  Belle,  and  people  said  they 
thought  they  would  make  a  match." 

"  I  hope,  if  they  do,  that  the  Florida  Belle  is  something 
more  than  beautiful,  for  my  cousin  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  handsome." 

Alice  spoke  in  her  quietest  tone ;  no  flushing  or  fading 
of  the  cheek,  no  drooping  of  the  eye — nothing  that  marked 
feelings  agitated  or  constrained  ;  but,  as  she  turned  from 
Ellen,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Robert  Grrahame  fastened  upon 
her,  with  an  expression  which  in  a  moment  destroyed  her 
self-possession.  Before  any  other  could  observe  her  confusion, 
he  had  called  her  attention  to  a  rose  tree,  whose  leaves  ex- 
hibited a  somewhat  unhealthy  appearance,  and,  after  advising 
the  treatment  which  he  considered  best  for  it,  he  described  some 
very  .beautiful  exhibitions  of  roses  he  had  seen  abroad,  and 
then  he  spoke  of  the  sentiment  always  associated  with  certain 
flowers,  and  of  the  singular  universality  of  such  associations, 
and  he  repeated  to  her  allusions  to  the  rose  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  translating,  of 
course,  the  two  last,  and  she  found  herself,  she  scarce  knew 
how,  tasking  her  memory  for  her  recollections  of  French  and 
German  poets  on  the  same  subject ;  and  then  they  talked 
of  the  different  aspects  in  which  the  same  sentiment  was 
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presented  by  those  various  nations :  and  all  was  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  varied  with  occasional  observations  on  the  flowers 
they  passed  in  their  walk  about  the  garden,  that  Alice  took 
no  note  of  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  had  returned 
to  the  house  long  before  she  suspected  it.  Scarcely  had  she 
time  to  feel  the  little  awkwardness  the  discovery  created, 
when  he  led  the  way  towards  the  house,  continuing  the  con- 
versation with  such  ease  of  manner,  after  their  entrance, 
at,  had  any  one  even  thought  of  rallying  them  on  their 
absorption,  he  would  have  forgotten  it  before  he  had  found  an 
opportunity. 

This  day,  Alice  received  from  Isabelle,  the  happy  in- 
telligence of  her  engagement  to  Major  Wharton,  and  Charles 
found  a  letter  from  Donald  awaiting  him  at  Mr.  Browne's, 
to  whose  care  he  had  requested  him  to  address  his  let- 
ters, and  within  his  own  one  for  Mr.  Grahame,  also  from 
Donald. 

Isabelle's  letter  was  very  pleasant,  not  only  from  the 
joyous  intelligence  it  conveyed,  but  also  from  the  confidence 
evinced  in  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  Alice  and  of  her 
aunt. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed,"  Isabelle  wrote,  "  to  tell  you 
how  early  a  day  has  been  appointed  for  my  marriage  ;  but 
you  know  Major  Wharton's  military  duties  are  very  exact- 
ing ;  and,  as  he  does  not  know  how  long  his  present  liberty 
may  continue,  Mamma  has  acceded  to  his  petition,  that  we 
shall  be  married  in  May ;  and  I  have  appointed  Thursday,  the 
29th,  as  the  day.  It  is  early,  I  know — too  early,  I  am  afraid  the 
world  will  think — but  when  he  reminded  me  how  soon  he 
might  be  ordered  away,  I  could  not  refuse  his  request ;  be- 
sides, why  should  I  delay  ?  have  I  any  doubt  to  satisfy  ? 
do  I  not  know  him  to  be  truth  and  honor  itself?  and  if  he 
is  satisfied,  what  care  I  for  the  world  ? 

"  But,  dear  Alice,  I  have  not  yet  said  anything  of  that 
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which  was  my  chief  object  in  writing  you  so  soon.  I  want 
you  to  come  to  me,  you  and  my  aunt.  I  know  it  is  not  the 
pleasantest  season  to  come  South,  but  you  know  it  is  hardly 
ever  very  warm  here  before  July  or  August,  and  my  aunt  likes 
warm  weather ;  and  my  mother  says,  that  if  you  will  come  and 
my  aunt  will  remain  with  her,  she  will  request  you  to  take  her 
place  in  a  little  excursion  which  Major  Wharton  has  planned 
for  the  summer  months,  and  then  you  can  return  with  me  in  the 
fall,  and  we  shall  be  all  together  once  more  at  the  dear  old 
hall.  Mr.  Dunbar  longs  for  your  coming,  you  know  you  were 
always  the  pet  lamb  of  his  flock." 

To  this  urgent  invitation  from  Isabelle,  Mrs.  Col.  Mon- 
trose  added  a  postscript.  It  was  not  very  warmly  affection- 
ate in  its  language,  but  it  was  both  courteous  and  kind. 
There  was  but  one  allusion  to  the  past,  it  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  When  we  parted,  anger  at  the  injustice  of 
another  had,  I  fear,  made  me  unjust ;  I  could  not  otherwise 
have  suffered  those  whom  my  husband  so  dearly  loved  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  his  home,  without  some  effort  to  retain 
them ;  but  on  this  subject  I  will  say  more  when  we  meet." 

Donald's  letter  to  Charles  extended  this  invitation  to 
him. 

That  to  Mr.  Grahame  was  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness,  in  the  arrangements  whereby,  as  he  confessed  to 
him,  his  home  and  the  fortunes  of  his  family  had  been  pre- 
served from  utter  ruin.  He  added,  that  he  had  requested 
Mr.  Syrnonds  to  prepare  the  papers,  necessary  to  transfer  the 
mortgage  hitherto  held  by  Mr.  Goldwire  to  Mr.  Grahame. 
The  letter  concluded  with  hearty  professions  of  regard,  and 
an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  visit  the  South  with  Miss 
Grahame,  and  give  him  and  his  mother  and  sister  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  at  Montrose  Hall. 

These  letters  would  at  once  have  decided  Charles  Mon- 
trose to  extend  their  projected  tour  to  Montrose  Hall;  es- 
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pecially  as  his  mother,  disappointed  in  her  brother,  and  in 
the  happiness  of  her  Northern  home,  and  anxious  for  the 
future  of  Alice,  evidently  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  her  sister-in-law  for  the  year ;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  Mrs. 
Colonel  Montrose  became  more  kind,  Alice  seemed  to  feel 
less  desire  to  accept  her  hospitality,  and  thus  a  little  hesita- 
tion was  induced.  Things  remained  in  this  state  for  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  the  Grahames  were  constant  visitors 
at  Cambridge,  and  Robert  Grahame  even  talked  of  joining 
their  party,  in  their  Southern  excursion  ;  as  he  had  seen,  he 
said,  but' little  of  his  own  land,  and  felt  ashamed  to  be  more 
ignorant  of  it  than  of  foreign  countries.  Charles  listened 
with  surprise,  remembering  the  impatient  desire  he  had  ex- 
pressed several  times  during  their  voyage  to  be  at  Spring- 
field, and  at  work  ;  and,  had  not  Mr.  Grahame  been  one  with 
whom  it  was  not  very  easy  to  jest,  when  he  himself  chose  to 
be  in  earnest,  he  might  have  rallied  him  on  his  change  of 
purpose. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  return  of  Charles,  Mary 
Grahame  had  spent  the  morning  with  Alice,  and  had  dined 
at  Cambridge.  Her  brother  drove  out  for  her,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  four  o'clock.  There  was  still  enough  of  the  length- 
ening day  left,  for  Alice  to  execute  some  commissions  in 
Boston  for  her  mother,  and  to  take  a  piece  of  work  to  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  she  readily  accepted  Mary's  invitation  to  her 
to  go  in  the  carriage  with  her,  intending  herself  to  return 
in  the  stage — an  intention  in  which  Robert  Grahame,  it  may 
be  presumed,  did  not  share.  We  have  enumerated  all  the 
avowed  objects  of  Alice  in  Boston,  but  the  piece  of  work 
to  be  taken  to  Mrs.  Martin  was  of  far  less  consequence  in 
her  eyes,  it  must  be  confessed,  than  was  her  interview  with 
the  stranger,  who  had  declared  himself  capable  of  exercising 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  her  friends  in 
Georgia.  Her  promise  had  never  been  out  of  her  mind  for 
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an  hour,  since  it  was  made.  It  was  her  first  secret  from  her 
mother,  and  it  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart;  yet  she  never 
doubted  that  she  had  been  right  in  making  it,  and  with  all 
her  apprehensiveness  there  mingled  something  of  exultation, 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  aid,  in  even  a  remote  degree, 
in  restoring  the  fortunes  of  those  to  whom  she  owed  so  much. 
It  was  with  a  strange  mixture  of  emotions  then,  that  she 
took  leave  of  Mary  Grahame,  and  descended  from  the  car- 
riage at  Mrs.  Martin's. 

"  Where  will  the  carriage  find  you,  half  an  hour  hence?" 
asked  Robert  Grahame,  as  he  handed  her  out.  K  William 
will  drive  you  out,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Mr.  G-aston's 
coachman,  as  he  saw  that  Alice  was  surprised  at  his  question. 
"  I  had  your  brother's  consent  to  the  arrangement ;  it  will 
be  too  late  for  you  to  return  in  the  stage,  unless  you  permit 
me  to  accompany  you." 

This  last  suggestion  decided  Alice,  and  she  answered 
hastily,  "  William  will  find  me  here — I  shall  probably  be 
here  for  half  an  hour,"  and  bidding  her  friends  adieu,  en- 
tered the  shop. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  Mrs.  Martin's  lodger  had  so 
far  confided  in  her  as  to  tell  her,  that  he  had  formerly  been 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Miss  Montrose,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  them  ;  that  for  this 
purpose,  Miss  Montrose  had  promised  him  a  private  inter- 
view, and  he  wished  Mrs.  Martin,  when  next  she  came  to  the 
store,  to  invite  her  into  the  parlor,  and  retire  herself;  leaving 
the  door  open,  and  keeping  out  of  ear-shot.  He  could  not 
have  spoken  to  a  person  better  disposed  towards  his  plans  than 
good,  kind  Mrs.  Martin. 

"  Poor  things  !"  she  said  to  herself,  "  it's  plain  enough 
to  be  seen  how  the  land  lies ;  she's  been  rich — there's  no 
mistake  about  that — and  now  she's  poor,  and  he  is  not  over 
well  off,  and  so  I  suppose  some  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father 
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or  an  uncle  stept  in  between  'em,  and  he  can't  stand  it,  and 
now  he's  a  trying  to  see  her  this  way.  Well,  I  won't  stand 
in  their  way,  poor  things !  I  guess  there  ain't  no  harm 
going  on,  when  he  tells  a  decent  woman  like  me  about  it, 
and  they  right  before  my  eyes,  with  the  door  open  between 
us." 

And  with  a  real  interest  in  the  little  romance  she  had 
concocted,  Mrs.  Martin  had  waited  with  nearly  as  much  im- 
patience as  her  lodger  for  the  appearance  of  Alice,  and  now, 
as  soon  as  she  entered,  she  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  child ! 
what  under  the  sun  and  airth  kept  you  so  long ;  Mr.  Green's 
almost  fretted  his  gizzard  out  to  see  you.  So  now,  don't  wait ; 
go  in  the  parlor  quick ;  you'll  find  him  there,  I  guess." 

Alice  could  not  have  colored  more  violently  had  all 
Mrs.  Martin's  supicions  been  correct,  than  she  did  at  this 
address.  She  was  angry  with  the  stranger  for  having 
brought  her  into  such  a  position,  and  almost  ready  to  declare 
that  she  would  not  see  him,  but  again  she  remembered  all 
that  he  had  intimated  he  could  do  for  her  uncle's  family, 
and  she  resolved  to  abide  by  her  promise ;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  convince  Mrs.  Martin  that  she,  at  least,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  see  Mr.  Green.  Accordingly  she  answered  coolly 
and  somewhat  haughtily,  "  I  will  see  the  gentleman  when  I 
have  finished  my  business  with  you." 

"  Oh  dear  me  !  don't  be  so  peticklar ;  the  business  ain't 
of  a  mite  of  consequence." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  me.  Please  to  look  at  the  work  I  brought,  and  see  if  it 
suits  you." 

Mrs.  Martin's  impatience  was  overborne  by  the  calm  de- 
cision of  Alice.  She  examined  the  work,  pronounced  it  ad- 
mirable, heard  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow  that  her 
best  embroiderer  was  about  to  leave  Boston  for  some  weeks, 
if  not  for  a  longer  period,  and  at  length,  with  evidently 
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abated  interest  and  lowered  expectation,  proceeded,  with  the 
permission  of  Alice,  to  inform  Mr.  Green  that  she  was 
there,  and  would  see  him  if  he  was  disengaged.  She  was 
immediately  invited  into  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Martin  return- 
ed to  her  usual  post,  the  door  between  the  shop  and  parlor 
being  left  open  according  to  compact ;  and  Alice,  having  stu- 
diously placed  herself  where  she  was  in  full  view  of  any  one 
in  the  shop,  to  intimate  that  the  interview  would  not  be 
continued  longer  than  the  business  on  which  she  had  come 
demanded,  remained  standing,  resting  her  folded  hands  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  which  the  gentleman  had  placed 
for  her  on  her  entrance.  He  also  stood  near  her,  leaning 
his  arm  against  the  mantel-piece  ;  and  question  and  answer 
followed  rapidly,  and  Alice  became  deeply  interested  5  so 
deeply  that  for  a  time  she  forgot  all  else.  Of  the  commu- 
nications made  in  this  interview,  or  the  results  to  which 
they  led,  we  shall  say  nothing  at  present ;  except  that  Alice 
felt  they  fully  justified  the  step  she  had  taken ;  and  though 
she  earnestly  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  confide  her  pre- 
sent interview,  its  cause  and  its  consequences,  to  her  mother 
and  brother,  yet,  when  Mr.  Green,  with  almost  fierce  deci- 
sion, declared  that  if  she  did  not  instantly  promise  to  pre- 
serve inviolable  secrecy  on  the  subject,  until  she  should  re- 
ceive his  permission  to  reveal  it,  he  would  instantly  depart 
from  Boston,  leaving  no  traces  by  which  he  might  be  follow- 
ed. And  thus  all  the  advantage  of  his  information  would 
be  lost  to  her  friends ;  she  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline 
his  terms. 

The  coolness  and  calmness  of  Alice  on  her  entrance,  had 
nearly  deceived  Mrs.  Martin  respecting  the  supposed  object  of 
her  visit;  but  the  eager  interest  with  which  she  listened  and 
her  companion  spoke,  could  scarcely  fail  to  revive  the  imagina- 
tion once  entertained,  while  the  delay  to  which  Alice  had  sub- 
mitted to  convince  her  of  her  error,  had  brought  another  on 
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the  scene,  whose  observation  was  a  thousand-fold  more  terrible 
to  her  than  that  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

When  Robert  Grahame  had  said  that  "  William  would 
drive  "  Alice  home,  he  did  not  say,  what  was  to  him  much 
the  most  important  part  of  his  meaning,  that  he  should  at- 
tend her  himself.  In  execution  of  this  design,  having 
taken  Mary  to  Mr.  Gaston's,  and  waited,  as  he  supposed,  till 
only  sufficient  time  was  left  to  bring  him  to  Mrs.  Martin's  at 
the  termination  of  the  half  hour  allotted  by  Alice  to  her 
business,  he  re-entered  the  carriage  and  was  driven  there. 

"  Sit  still,  William,"  said  Robert  Grahame,  as  the  old 
man  prepared  to  descend  from  the  carriage,  "  sit  still ;  I 
will  myself  inquire  for  Miss  Montrose,"  and  opening  the 
carriage  door  he  stepped  out  and  entered  the  shop.  Not 
seeing  Alice  immediately,  he  inquired,  "  Is  Miss  Montrose 
here,  madam  ?" 

"  Well,  and  if  she  be  here,  what  do  you  want  with  her?" 
asked  Mrs.  Martin  ;  strongly  suspecting  that  in  this  man 
she  had  one  of  the  cruel  relatives  that  had  separated  her  in- 
teresting lovers. 

"  I  wish  to  take  her  home,"  was  the  reply,  seemingly  corro- 
borative of  her  apprehensions ;  "  will  you  please  to  tell  her 
the  carriage  is  waiting  ?" 

"  You  may  tell  her  yourself,  if  you  like ;  I'm  none  of  your 
lackeys,"  said  the  displeased  Mrs.  Martin.  As  she  spoke 
she  glanced  towards  the  parlor,  and  added  in  an  undertone 
which  yet  reached  the  ear  of  her  companion,  "  I  guess  she  wont 
thank  you  for  your  coming,  nor  for  your  carriage  neither." 

Robert  Grahame  looked — at  that  moment  Alice,  forgetful, 
as  we  have  said,  of  all  but  the  interests  involved  in  her  conver- 
sation with  the  stranger,  had  extended  her  hand  to  him  ;  and 
it  was  clasped  in  his.  Alice  was  directly  before  Robert  Gra- 
hame ;  of  her  companion  he  only  saw  the  outstretched  hand 
and  arm,  and  apart  of  the  tall  figure  ;  her  clear,  truthful  eyes 
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were  uplifted,  her  lips  moved,  and  though  no  sound  reached 
his  ear,  he  distinctly  read  in  their  movement,  "  I  promise." 

Robert  Grahame  stood  spell-bound — not  a  sound  escap- 
ed him — not  a  movement — but  as  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
apparently  some  recollection  that  she  might  be  observed  from 
the  shop  made  her  turn  her  head  in  that  direction,  and  she 
saw  him,  met  his  look  in  which  indignation  and  contempt  were 
at  that  moment  overborne  by  agony,  and  with  a  low  cry,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  over  her  face,  she  retreated  out  of  his  sight. 
Occupied  wholly  with  her,  he  did  not  see  that  at  her  cry. 
her  companion  turned  toward  him.  and  with  a  low,  muttered 
exclamation  of  dismay,  approached  the  door,  still  keeping  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  and  quickly  closed  it  so  far 
that  none  could  see  within  the  parlor.  It  was  still  ajar, 
however,  and  through  it  came  the  sound  of  low  but  earnest 
voices,  then  sobs  were  heard,  and  he  set  his  teeth  hard  and 
pressed  his  hand  with  such  a  vice-like  grip  upon  a  small 
but  stout  wooden  box  upon  the  counter,  on  which  it  rested, 
that  it  was  crushed  into  splinters,  and  yet  he  knew  it  not. 
A  half  an  hour  perhaps  had  passed — it  seemed  to  him  an 
age — when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Alice  appeared  in  it, 
ghastly  pale,  and  with  what  might  have  been  the  resolution 
of  despair  in  her  face.  She  drew  back  as  she  perceived  him 
still  standing  there — perhaps  she  had  hoped  that  he  was 
gone — but  this  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  ad- 
vanced with  a  slow,  heavy  movement,  as  if  she  had  scarcely 
power  to  lift  her  limbs.  As  she  approached  him,  her  white 
lips  moved  and  she  uttered  in  a  hoarse  whisper, "  I  am  sorry 
you  waited." 

Without  a  word  he  followed  her  to  the  carriage,  handed 
her  into  it  and  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door ;  but  Alice, 
though  she  did  not — though  at  that  moment  she  could  not 
speak — turned  on  him  a  pleading  look,  and  notwithstanding 
the  stony  rigidity  of  his  features  relaxed  not,  the  stern  ex- 
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pression  of  his  eye  did  not  soften,  he  entered  the  carriage 
and  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  did 
not  in  truth  rejoice  at  the  obligation  thus  laid  on  him  to 
prolong  this,  their  last  interview. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  a  heavy  fog,  which 
had  arisen  since  sunset,  had  made  it  both  dark  and  chill. 
Induced  by  the  dullness,  while  they  were  within  the  shop, 
William  had  closed  the  carriage — which  could  be  made 
close  or  open  at  pleasure — and  had  thus  given  them  a  se- 
clusion which  Robert  Grahame  would  certainly  at  no  time 
have  commanded  and  which  at  present  he  probably  did  not 
desire.  In  perfect  silence  they  rode  on  through  the  streets, 
over  the  bridge  ;  they  were  on  the  causeway.  Alice  glanced 
at  him  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  seek  some  relenting 
in  his  face,  but  there  was  none.  At  length,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  she  said,  "  You  are  judging  me  very  hardly  and  very 
wrong,  Mr.  Grahame." 

"  My  judgment  is  of  little  moment,  Miss  Montrose  ;  but 
what  says  your  mother — your  brother — do  they  know  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  would  that  they  did  ! — but  I  must  not — 
dare  not  tell  them." 

"  Excuse  me,  then,  if  I  think  that  I  can  scarcely  judge 
too  severely  of  that  which  you  dare  not  confide  to  a  mother 
such  as  yours." 

His  tone  was  stern  and  hard,  and  Alice  did  not  answer, 
for  she  felt  that  she  could  say  nothing  which  could  change 
his  views,  while  she  could  not  say  all.  For  him,  passions  at 
war  with  each  other — each  striving  for  mastery,  and  each 
too  strong  for  speech,  were  tearing  his  heart  asunder.  But 
at  length  a  new  thought  entered  his  mind — a  thought  born 
not  of  the  passions  of  the  moment,  but  of  the  life-long  ruler 
of  his  actions — duty — "  What  ought  he  to  do  1  How  could 
he  save  her  from  the  miserable  shipwreck  he  foresaw  for 
her?" 
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He  turned  to  look  upon  her,  and  their  eyes  met  in  one 
long,  earnest  gaze — hers,  humble,  tender,  supplicating  as  for 
more  than  life — his.  pitying  yet  not  yielding,  as  might  have 
been  those  of  him  who  loved  his  child  and  slew  her. 

"  Mr.  Grahame,"  said  Alice,  "  will  it  not  change  your 
opinions,  your  feelings,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  probably 
never  again  see  the  person  I  met  this  afternoon  ?" 

The  trembling  voice  was  hushed,  but  the  eyes  still  ques- 
tioned. They  read  no  relenting  in  his  glance.  It  rather 
grew  darker,  for  he  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  for  this  she  is 
sorrowing — the  sobs  I  heard  were  wrung  from  her  by  the 
agony  of  parting." 

"  Such  an  assurance  will  at  least  relieve  me  from  a  pain- 
ful responsibility  and  save  me  the  necessity  of  arousing  the 
vigilance  of  your  mother  and  brother,"  was  the  reply  to  her, 
made  in  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  passion.  It  was 
plain  that  the  reins,  which,  in  the  intoxication  of  a  happy 
dream,  he  had  relaxed  for  a  few  days  past,  were  not  easily 
recovered. 

The  harshness  of  his  last  words  awakened  the  pride  of 
Alice,  and  with  a  faint  color  tinging  the  cheeks  that  had 
been  so  deadly  pale,  she  answered,  "  You  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  teach  them  a  lesson  of  distrust,  sir ;  they  have 
known  me  too  long  and  love  me  too  well." 

His  eyes  flashed  upon  her — one  startling,  burning  glance 
which  seemed  to  say  as  plainly  as  words,  "  And  have  I  not 
loved  you?" 

Alice  so  interpreted  it  and  yet  it  brought  no  triumph  to 
her  heart,  for  she  said,  "  It  has  been  a  dumb  love ;  if  it 
find  voice  now,  it  will  be  in  the  agony  of  the  death-hour." 
It  found  no  voice.  He  quickly  averted  his  eyes  and  sat  be- 
side her  in  gloomy  silence  during  the  remainder  of  their 
drive.  The  passionate  heart  had  perchance  rebelled  for  a 
moment,  but  the  iron  will  had  asserted  its  mastery.  When 
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he  spoke  again  his  speech  had  lost  all  abruptness,  all  bitter- 
ness— it  was  like  ice — smooth  and  cold. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  •'  but  that  I  should  apologize  to 
you,  Miss  Montrose  ;  I  may  have  exercised  a  freedom  in 
my  remarks  not  permitted  to  a  mere  acquaintance  ;  if  so,  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  as  it  has  been  the  first,  so  it  shall 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  annoy  you  in  this  way.  An  hour 
since  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  not  have  tempted 
me  to  an  irreverent  thought  of  you  ;  now — "  he  hesitated — 
again  he  was  wandering  into  a  forbidden  path — he  recollect- 
ed himself  and  resumed — "  Excuse  me — I  only  meant  to  say 
that  I  would  not  again  offend  you  by  the  exercise  of  such 
an  unauthorized  liberty." 

Alice  did  not  attempt  to  answer — she  could  command 
neither  words  nor  voice.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  he  de- 
scended and  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  her ;  butj  without 
touching  it,  she  sprang  past  him.  walked  wiih  a  strength 
born  of  pride  to  the  house,  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  door.  As  she  turned  to  close  the  door,  she  saw  that  he 
had  attended  her  to  the  steps.  As  she  saw  him,  he  raised 
his  hat  with  distant  courtesy  and  turned  away.  She  heard 
the  carriage  door  close  on  him — caught  the  word  "  Home  !" 
as  it  rung  out  calm  and  clear  on  the  evening  air — then, 
feeling  that  her  strength  was  already  giving  way,  she  totter- 
ed to  the  parlor  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  open  door- 
way. Charles,  who  sat  there  alone,  reading,  looked  up  as 
he  heard  her  step — her  appearance  startled  him — he  rose 
and  approached  her  rapidly,  saying.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Alice?" 

She  tried  to  meet  him,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  motion 
and  speech  seemed  both  impossible,  and  before  he  was  near 
enough  to  catch  her,  she  had  sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  fainting 
fit.  Afraid  to  alarm  his  mother,  Charles  lifted  her  to  a 
sofa  and  sprinkled  water  in  her  face.  She  soon  revived. 
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As  he  saw  the  color  returning  to  her  face,  he  knelt  beside 
her  and  said  tenderly,  "  Are  you  better,  my  darling  ?"  He 
would  have  kissed  her ;  but  she  averted  her  face  quickly, 
while  a  shudder  passed  over  her  form. 

"  Alice,"  cried  Charles,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  you  make 
me  miserable  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  How  did  you 
come  home  ?" 

His  tones  aroused  her  ;  she  saw  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, and  she  replied,  though  slowly,  and  with  evident  effort, 
"  I  came  in  Mr.  Gaston's  carriage.  William  drove  me.  My 
head  aches  ;  but  let  me  lie  here  quietly  till  mamma  comes 
in,  and  I  shall  be  better." 

"  You  shall  lie  here  all  the  evening."  he  said,  as  he  re- 
moved her  shawl ;  he  had  already  taken  off  her  bonnet. 
"  You  do  too  much,  Alice  ;  and  I  shall  insist  on  your  giving 
up  all  this  senseless  embroidering  and  teaching,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  you  are  not  strong  enough  for  such  things.  I 
shall  set  out  for  Montrose  Hall  with  you  and  my  mother 
the  next  week,  without  any  further  hesitation." 

Alice  was  too  much  worn  to-night  for  emotion  of  any 
kind,  or  she  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  this  resolution. 
She  was  not  glad — that  she  could  not  be  of  anything  now — 
but  thankful,  when  they  did  really  set  out  on  their  journey 
South,  accompanied  by  Cato,  who  knew  not  how  to  express 
his  joy  at  the  thought,  not'  only  of  getting  back  home  him- 
self, but  of  carrying  "  Miss  Charles  and  Miss  Alice  and  all," 
back  with  him. 

To  Alice,  even  in  the  night  that  encompassed  her,  there 
was  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  joy,  and  in  testi- 
fying her  appreciation  of  his  fidelity  in  every  way  that  her 
scanty  means  would  permit.  Finding  that  any  attempt  to 
return  the  money  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gaston 
and  placed  in  her  hands,  and  which  she  had  been  able  to 
preserve  untouched,  would  both  grieve  and  mortify  him,  she 
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requested  that  gentleman  to  receive  it,  and  make  such  a 
disposal  of  it  that  Cato  might  every  year  receive  a  little  an- 
nuity from  it ;  and  for  such  favorites  as  Alice  and  Cato, 
Mr.  Gaston  did  what  few  merchants  are  willing  to  do,  he 
charged  himself  with  the  management  of  a  very  small 
deposit. 

But  while  the  outer  life  went  thus  smoothly  on  with  our 
poor  Alice,  how  was  it  with  the  inner  ?  A  few  pages  from  a 
book,  which  was  always  kept  carefully  locked  in  her  writing- 
desk,  may  tell  us  more  than  we  can  learn  in  any  other  way, 
for  that  book  was  her  only  confidant.  The  first  page  we 
extract  was  written  the  day  after  her  last  visit  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's. It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  understand  myself  now.  Of  all  that  seemed  strange — 
of  much  that  must  have  seemed  to  others  as  it  did  to  me, 
mere  unreasoning  impulse,  I  can  now  see  the  source,  i 
know  now  the  beginning,  and — alas  !  alas  ! — the  end.  When 
I  was  very  young.  I  remember  I  used  to  think  how  great 
a  happiness  it  would  be  to  have  some  one  person  as  good 
and  wise  as  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  as  strong  and  brave  as  my 
dear  old  uncle,  to  protect,  and  cherish,  and  guide  me.  At 
first  it  was  as  my  father  that  this  dream  personage  presented 
himself  to  me.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  think  of  yielding 
to  the  guidance,  even  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  one 
so  excellent.  I  used  even  to  fancy  scenes  in  which  I  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  that  it  might  be  recognized  by  me  as  truly 
obedience,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  true  surren- 
der of  myself  to  a  stronger  and  wiser  nature.  Such  was 
the  type  in  my  mind  of  man.  I  cared  not  for  the  outer 
form  of  this  noble  spirit.  I  never  attempted  to  portray  it : 
he  might  be  in  poverty,  he  might  be  very  plain  in  appear- 
ance, he  might  even  be  unsightly  and  deformed,  but  if  he  were 
wise,  and  good,  and  strong ;  if  he  had  curbed  his  own  more 
powerful  nature,  and  thus  proved  that  he  was  capable  of 
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holding  others  in  a  strong  yet  gentle  grasp,  in  that  man  my 
spirit  would  acknowledge  its  guide  and  ruler.  An  untried 
youth,  like  Donald,  however  richly  endowed — and  he  is  rich- 
ly endowed — could  not  meet  the  necessities  which  my  heart 
had  thus  unconsciously  created  for  itself;  and  now  I  under- 
stand why  I  recoiled  with  such  dismay  from  Donald's  first 
attempt  to  bind  my  life  to  his.  But  at  last  it  was  only 
a  dream  that  stood  between  us — I  had  never  seen  its  full 
realization.  Captain  Wharton  approached  it,  but,  though 
strong,  he  had  not,  like  my  ideal,  the  serenity  of  tried  and 
conscious  power  ;  and  when  Donald  became  ill,  and  my  uncle 
pleaded  for  him,  how  could  I  prefer  a  dream  to  their  happi- 
ness ?  But  Donald  made  a  new  friend  ;  he  became  enthu- 
siastic in  his  praise  ;  he  wrote  of  him,  he  talked  of  him, 
and  I  heard  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  ardent,  sensitive,  re- 
fined, who,  at  the  command  of  duty,  had  immolated  his 
tastes,  curbed  his  passions,  assumed  responsibilities  which 
would  have  weighed  down  many  a  man,  and  fulfilled  them 
as  few  men  could.  I  heard  of  the  almost  magical  power  he 
exerted  over  others  ;  I  heard  that,  stern  to  every  trait  of 
meanness,  of  selfishness,  he  was  gentle  to  the  weak,  and 
lenient  to  the  occasional  errors  of  heedless  impulse  in  the 
young  ;  and  I  recognized  my  ideal,  and  though  I  knew  not 
why,  I  well  remember  now  that  I  grew  sadder  at  the 
thought  of  surrendering  my  life's  guidance  to  Donald.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  the  emotion  of  that  seeming  death  hour,  in 
which  he  first  appeared  to  me,  the  strange  sweetness  with 
which  even  then  I  rested  on  him,  and  obeyed  his  every 
direction.  I  even  consented  to  leave  my  mother  when  he 
bade  me,  and  left  her  without  fear,  for  he  was  with  her. 
Perchance  the  world  would  call  such  trust  unwise,  indis- 
creet, and  so  it  may  have  been  ;  but  I  could  not  withhold 
it.  I  saw  him  fearless  where  a  brave  man  might  have  trem- 
bled, calm  amidst  confusion,  generously  considerate  of  two 
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strangers  where  even  good  men  often  think  only  of  them- 
selves. It  seems  wonderful  to  me,  now,  that  I  should  not 
have  known  the  true  nature  of  the  feeling  he  inspired :  that 
I  should  not  at  least  have  understood  why  I  grew  more  and 
more  distressed  at  the  thought  of  binding  myself  indis- 
solubly  to  Donald.  Had  I  understood  it.  it  would  have 
been  a  great  sin,  as  well  as  sorrow,  to  contemplate  the  be- 
coming the  wife  of  another ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
only  began  to  read  the  secret  of  my  heart  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  when  he  held  my  hand  in  his,  and  read  my 
soul  through  my  eyes,  and  let  me  see  some  faint  reflection 
in  his  own  face  of  what  he  read  there.  I  began  to  read  it 
then,  and  I  finished — I  saw  it  all — when  I  looked  again  that 
last  fatal  evening  into  his  eyes  and  saw  that  I  was  con- 
demned, rejected  —  that  though  I  might  have  power  to 
agonize,  I  had  no  power  to  subdue,  that  great  heart.  Clouds 
may  be  around  his  path,  but  he  will  break  through  them 
all  and  shine  forth ;  but  never,  never  again  on  me.  Oh  that 
I  had  been  his  sister  !  then  he  might  have  been  angry  with 
me,  he  might  have  chided  me ;  but  when  I  wept  he  would 
have  taken  me  back  to  his  heart.  Now  I  am  nothing  to 
him — all  the  light  and  the  strength  have  gone  from  my  life. 
What  do  I  say  1  Have  I  not  the  light  and  the  strength  of 
Heaven  ?  Is  it  so  ?  Have  I  been  making  to  myself  an 
idol,  and  has  a  righteous  judgment  separated  between  me 
and  him  ?  Father  !  I  am  a  feeble  child,  help  me  to  say, 
1  Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Two  days  afterwards  Alice  wrote,  "  I  have  never  seen 
him  since — I  shall  never  see  him  more  ;  and  now  his  sister 
has  gone.  She  came  once  after  that  evening  to  see  me ;  I 
fancied  she  was  a  little  cold  at  first,  and  from  some  things 
she  said,  I  think  she  imagines  that  I  have  refused  him.  and 
that  this  has  separated  us.  It  is  like  his  generous  nature 
to  let  this  be  thought  rather  than  reveal  what  he  believes 
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to  be  truth  against  me.  Ah  !  will  he  ever  know  the  truth  ? 
Sometimes  I  try  to  hope  he  may;  that  this  poor,  weak 
spirit,  haunted  by  the  insane  fear  of  a  man  like  himself, 
may  remember  my  agony  of  supplication,  and  may  yet  do 
me  justice;  and  what  then?  Can  the  flowers  which  have 
been  so  ruthlessly  crushed,  revive?  How  empty  the  world 
seems.  A  little  while  ago  it  seemed  such  unspeakable  hap- 
piness to  have  Charles  back,  and  now  I  long  to  get  away 
from  him  and  from  my  mother ;  even  daddy  Cato  wearies 
me  with  his  affection.  Oh,  that  I  could  shut  my  eyes  upon 
them  all,  to  open  them  where  no  human  love  or  hate,  not 
even  his,  could  trouble  me  !  But  this  is  very  sinful.  For- 
give, Thou  who  art  more  pitiful  than  man  !" 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

"  Every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress." 

"  Her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted." 

"  GOING  South,  at  this  season  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  G-aston  and 
Ellen  ;  "going  in  the  summer  or  when  summer  is  so  fast  ap- 
proaching, to  the  land  of  fevers  !" 

But,  "  I  want  to  be  warm  once  more,"  says  poor,  shiver- 
ing, Mrs.  Montrose ;  "  and  we  are  going  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  Alice  will  not  stay  long;  she  will  soon  be  travelling  in 
Virginia  with  her  cousin  ;"  and  so  on  the  fourth  of  May  they 
set  out ;  a  bleak,  blustering  day  it  was,  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
even  occasionally  whirling  in  the  air.  But  a  few  days  bring 
them  to  another  climate.  They  are  in  Baltimore,  and  here 
the  air  is  soft  and  mild,  though  still  not  very  warm.  Mrs. 
Montrose  is  fatigued  with  her  journey,  and  Charles  proposes 
that  they  shall  stop  here  for  some  days  and  rest  and  refresh 
themselves,  and  Alice  makes  no  objection ;  she  objects  to 
nothing,  wishes  nothing  now ;  and  Mrs.  Montrose  gladly 
consents,  and  so  they  stay.  They  found  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  rooms,  for  the  hotels  "\yere  already  crowded  with 
Southerners,  coming  North  for  the  summer.  Scarcely  had 
they  taken  possession  of  their  rooms,  when  a  party  arrived 
from  South  Carolina.  In  the  party  were  three  children,  the 
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eldest  a  girl  of  ten  years,  the  youngest  a  bright  mischievous ' 
boy  of  little  more  than  four,  who  exercised  to  the  full  the 
patience  and  activity  of  a  somewhat  corpulent  colored  wo- 
man;  whom  he  called  "  Ma'am  Phebe,"  leaving  his  sisters 
to  obtain  whatever  attention  they  needed  from  the  gover- 
ness. They  were  shown  to  rooms  near  those  occupied  by 
our  party ;  and  before  the  day  had  closed,  Charles  and  the 
gentle  Mrs.  Montrose  had  their  sympathies  warmly  excited 
for  this  governess,  of  whom  they  had  caught  only  a  glimpse 
as  she  flitted  to  and  fro  from  room  to  room ;  and  flitting  she 
seemed  continually  to  be.  Now  it  was  the  colored  woman 
asking,  "  Do  please,  Miss  Willson,  try  ef  you  can  do  any 
ting  wid  dis  boy."  Now,  it  was  the  lady  herself,  who  wanted 
to  know  if  Miss  Willson  could  tell  her  anything  about  her 
keys,  or  where  she  had  packed  her  jewelry  box.  or  what  had 
become  of  her  purse. 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Mrs.  Montrose,  u  she  must  be  very 
weary ;  it  is  no  wonder  she  walks  with  such  a  heavy  step, 
light  as  her  figure  looks." 

"  Does  it  look  light  ?"  asked  Charles.  "  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  her ;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  without  seeming  impertinent." 

Charles  did  indeed  wish  to  see  her,  for  her  name  had  re- 
called one,  respecting  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  to  obtain 
some  information  during  the  few  days  he  had  spent  in  or 
near  Boston  ;  for  he  had  not  forgotten,  though  the  reader 
may  have  done  so,  the  gentle  Emily  Willson,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Newport,  nearly  three  years  before. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  is  a  well-known 
proverb,  and  Charles  in  the  present  instance  proved  its  truth, 
for  before  the  day  closed  he  found  a  way  of  seeing  Miss  Will- 
son  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  impertinence. 
They  met  in  the  hall  common  to  both  their  apartments  as 
she  was  coming  to  hers,  and  he,  apparently,  going  in  an  op- 
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posite  direction  to  his  mother's.  A  start,  a  quick  flush,  an 
apparent  hesitation  whether  to  recede  or  advance  on  her 
part,  an  eager  exclamation  of  pleasure,  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand  he  had  never  touched  before  on  his,  marked  at  once 
their  remembrance  and  their  forgetfulness ;  their  remem- 
brance of  each  other,  their  forgetfulness  of  how  slight  the 
acquaintance  between  them  had  been. 

"  My  mother  and  sister  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,'' 
said  Charles,  endeavoring,  perhaps,  to  cover  in  this  way,  a 
little  confusion  at  his  own  somewhat  unauthorized  delight, 
and  forgetting  that  his  mother  had  never  seen  her,  "  they 
are  in  this  very  room  ;  permit  me  to  tell  them  you  are  here." 
And  without  waiting  her  assent  or  denial,  he  opened  the 
door,  saying,  "  Mother,  Alice,  here  is  Miss  Willson,  whom 
you  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Newport." 

The  ladies  advanced ;  Mrs.  Montrose  wonderingly  and 
Alice  languidly,  but  when  they  saw  the  blushing  and  abash- 
ed girl,  they  were  both  cordial  in  their  greetings.  The 
two  parties  remained  for  ten  days  at  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Moul- 
trie,  the  lady  to  whose  children  Miss  Willson  was  govern- 
ess, was  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  friends  from  Washing- 
ton, under  whose  care,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
she  was  to  travel,  and  the  Montroses  stayed  because  Charles 
wished  it.  It  may  bo  remembered,  that  in  Newport  he 
had  admired  the  modest,  gentle  Emily,  and  had  felt  great 
pity  for  her,  under  the  infliction  of  her  uncle's  ill-temper. 
Pity  is  proverbially  akin  to  love,  and  where  admiration  and 
pity  mingle,  it  wants  only  a  well  grounded  esteem  to 
make  the  love  worthy  and  complete.  Esteem  can  only  be 
the  result  of  knowledge,  and  Charles  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  for  knowing 
Emily  Willson,  prepared,  as  he  believed,  to  judge  calmly 
and  decide  impartially  on  her  merits.  Calmness  and  im- 
partiality are  qualities,  we  believe,  rarely  exercised  under 
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such  circumstances,  and  though  Charles  Montrose  is  some- 
what of  a  favorite  with  us.  we  would  by  no  means  represent 
him  as  superior  to  the  weaknesses  common  to  man.  At 
least,  if  he  were  calm  and  impartial,  at  first,  we  fear  he 
ceased  to  be  so  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days,  when 
Alice  told  him  that  Mrs.  Moultrie,  with  whom  Mrs.  Mon- 
trose had  sought  an  acquaintance,  principally  on  Emily's 
account,  had  mentioned  to  her  mother,  in  confidence,  that 
Miss  Willson  had  refused  to  marry  a  very  wealthy  young 
man  of  Boston,  whom  her  rich  uncle,  Mr.  Driscoll,  had 
chosen  as  her  husband ;  but  that  Mr.  Driscoll,  though  ex- 
cessively angry,  would  not  have  cast  her  off  for  this,  if  she 
would  have  promised  him  never  to  marry  a  naval  officer, 
against  which  class  Mr.  Driscoll  had  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices, and  one  of  whom,  he  fancied,  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  niece,  at  Newport,  during  a  visit  she  had 
made  there  with  him. 

"  And  did  Miss  Willson  plead  guilty  to  this  charge  ?" 
Mrs.  Montrose  had  asked. 

"  Oh  !  you  do  not  suppose  I  ever  heard  any  thing  of  this 
from  Miss  Willson?  I  had  it  from  the  friend  who  recom- 
mended Miss  Willson  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  did  she  think  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Well,  she  thought  it  was  a  little  strange  that  Miss 
Willson  would  give  up  such  expectations  rather  than  make 
so  simple  a  promise,  if  there  were  not  some  truth  in  Mr. 
Driscoll's  imagination ;  though  she  added,  that  Miss  Will- 
son  herself  alleged,  that  the  death  of  her  mother  had  re- 
moved the  only  reason  that  had  induced  her  to  bear  the 
tyranny  of  her  uncle  so  long." 

This  account,  it  will  be  perceived,  presented  to  the  mind 
of  our  friend  Charles  two  very  interesting  subjects  of  spec- 
ulation :  were  Mr.  Driscoll's  suspicions  correct,  and,  if  so, 
who  was  the  naval  officer  referred  to.  Those  were  problems 
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he  found  it  impossible  satisfactorily  to  solve  without  the 
pretty  Emily's  help,  and  just  a  week  after  the  day  he  had 
so  unexpectedly  met  her  in  the  hall  leading  to  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  gaining  from  her 
such  information  as  she  could  give  on  the  subject,  and  if  he 
did  not  consider  the  solution  completely  demonstrated,  there 
was  at  least  such  an  approximation  to  completeness  as  must 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  every  reasonable  mind. 
Lovers  are  proverbially  unreasonable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Charles  would  afterwards  entertain  doubts,  and  make 
new  exactions  on  Emily's  ability  to  elucidate  these  knotty 
questions,  but  for  the  present,  he  seemed  fully  satisfied.  To 
speak  plainly,  lest  we  should  have  any  reader  to  whom  the 
past  illustration  has  been  unintelligible,  Charles  Montrose 
and  Emily  Willson  parted  as  those  part  whose  future  lives 
can  know  no  separate  good  or  evil.  Emily  was  received  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Montrose,  and  Alice  showed  more 
interest  in  her  promised  sister,  than  she  had  done  in  any 
thing  or  person  for  weeks  past. 

Charles  would  have  persuaded  Emily  at  once  to  leave 
her  present  situation  of  governess,  but  with  a  right  prin- 
ciple, which  he  valued  even  while  he  murmured  at  its  re- 
sults, she  said,  that  she  must  give  Mrs.  Moultrie  time  to 
supply  her  place,  should  she  leave  her  before  the  termina- 
tion of  her  engagement,  which  would  expire  in  the  ensuing 
winter.  On  one  thing  Charles  insisted ;  their  engagement 
must,  he  said,  be  at  once  made  known.  On  being  informed 
of  it,  Mrs.  Moultrie,  who,  though  indolent  and  exacting,  was 
neither  unkind  nor  ungenerous,  insisted  that  their  marriage 
should  take  place  from  her  house. 

"  She  really  loved  Miss  Willson,  she  said,  and  though 
she  should  provide  herself  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, with  another  governess,  she  hoped  to  retain  her  with 
her  as  a  friend,  till  her  marriage." 
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When  Mrs.  Moultrie  left  Baltimore,  Charles  made  the 
discovery  that  his  mother  was  quite  sufficiently  rested  to 
proceed  Southward.  As  the  ten  days  spent  at  Baltimore 
was  the  only  delay  of  any  consequence  on  their  journey, 
they  arrived  at  Montrose  Hall  several  days. before  that  ap- 
pointed for  Isabelle's  marriage.  Their  welcome  was  all  a 
welcome  should  be.  Some  eyes,  it  is  true,  were  moistened 
with  tears,  but  smiles  shone  through  the  tears.  Charles  was 
of  course  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  had  left  Montrose 
Hall  a  mere  stripling,  he  had  returned  a  man.  He  had 
been  mourned  as  dead,  and  the  tender  thoughts  which  had 
clustered  around  his  memory,  added  to  the  joy  of  his  recep- 
tion. And  next  to  Charles  we  think  daddy  Cato  occupied 
the  largest  share  of  attention  from  the  public  of  Montrose 
Hall.  Neither  Charles  nor  Alice  had  been  silent  in  their 
letters  upon  his  acts  of  faithful  and  generous  services,  and 
as  the  old  man  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Montrose,  and  Isa- 
belle,  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Donald,  each  in  turn  expressed 
their  esteem  and  their  gratitude,  until  the  old  man  was  com- 
pletely overpowered,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  little  group  on  the  piazza,  to  meet 
the  larger  number  of  his  own  color,  collected  in  the  yard 
to  welcome  him.  From  this  time  forward,  Cato  was  a  man 
of  mark  on  the  plantation.  Even  Agrippa  vailed  his  hon- 
ors in  his  presence,  for  what  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Savannah,  in  comparison  with  the  larger  experience  of  one 
who  had  been  to  Boston  by  sea,  and  returned  by  land,  and 
who,  as  it  soon  began  to  be  whispered  about,  had  money 
out  at  interest  in  that  far  away  city  ? 

Only  Alice  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
joy,  and  yet  she  lacked  not  ready  sympathy  for  each  and  all ; 
but  her  face  looked  too  pale  arid  still,  her  eyes  too  dim, 
except  when  they  reflected  the  smiles  of  others.  For  a  few 
days,  she  had  felt  not  quite  at  ease  with  Donald,  nor  he  with 
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her.  She  had  been  afraid  that  now  his  mother  had  grown 
kind,  he  might  consider  all  opposition  to  his  former  suit 
withdrawn,  and  renew  it,  and  he  saw  her  doubts,  and  hesi- 
tated to  take  the  only  step  that  could  remove  them.  But 
Donald  was  no  longer  an  impulsive,  exacting  boy ;  he  had 
advanced  many  degrees  towards  a  true  manhood  in  the  last 
year.  The  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Alice,  she  entered 
the  library  in  the  early  morning  to  seek  a  book.  Seeing 
Donald  there,  she  would  have  retreated ;  but  he  rose,  and 
advancing  quickly  said,  "  Let  me  speak  to  you,  Alice." 

She  returned  immediately,  and  extended  her  hand  to 
him  as  she  said,  "  Good  morning,  Donald.  I  saw  you  were 
writing,  and  feared  to  disturb  you." 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  taking  one  near  her,  said, c:  Was 
your  only  fear  that  which  you  expressed  just  now,  Alice  ?" 

She  colored  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  have  had  a  fear  too,"  he  resumed."  "  I  have  feared 
since  your  return  that  in  pursuing  too  eagerly  a  dearer  tie, 
I  had  lost  the  sisterly  affection  which  has  made  so  large  a 
part  of  the  happiness  of  my  life.  Is  it  so,  Alice  ?" 

"  No,  Donald ;  no."  And  her  eyes,  which  had  drooped 
under  his  first  address,  now  met  his  with  the  quiet  confidence 
of  truth.  "  If  I  have  seemed  cold,  it  has  been  only  a  little 
restraint ;  a  little  awkwardness  from  a  doubt  in  what  light 
you  might  regard  our  relations." 

"  Let  that  doubt  be  at  rest,  my  dear  cousin ;  and  that  it 
may  be,  I  will  say  to  you.  that  my  mother's  opposition  could 
have  presented  but  a  temporary  barrier  to  my  will,  since  I 
well  knew  that  the  feeling  whence  it  sprung,  was  too  unrea- 
sonable to  endure ;  that  it  would  quickly  yield,  as  it  has 
done,  to  the  remembrance  of  your  many  claims  on  her  re- 
gard. But  your  own  want  of  sympathy  with  my  feelings, 
of  which  at  the  hour  of  parting  you  gave  me  unconsciously 
stronger  proof  than  you  had  ever  done  before,  presented  a 
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more  invincible  barrier.  I  saw  that  amidst  all  the  sadness 
of  parting,  you  experienced  relief  from  the  withdrawal  of 
my  "claims  on  you ;  and  I  resolved,  Alice,  that  they  never 
should  again  distress  you.  Improbable  as  my  fancies  of  a 
happier  future  might  have  been,  baseless  as  my  hopes  were, 
you  know  little  of  the  human  heart,  if  you  think  that  I 
made  an  easy,  or  valueless  sacrifice  in  surrendering  them. 
Do  I  not  deserve  from  you  some  reward  ?  May  I  not  ask 
that  you  will  give  me  the  sweet,  sisterly  trust  of  olden 
time?" 

"  I  will,  Donald ;  indeed  I  will ;"  placing  her  hand  in 
his  as  she  spoke,  and  leaving  it  there  while  she  added,  u  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  explanation ;  it  has 
made  me  a  great  deal  happier." 

Donald  could  not  quite  suppress  a  little  sigh  ;  if  that 
sigh  proved  that  the  surrender  of  hopes  and  fancies  had  not 
been  complete,  it  detracted  nothing  from  the  generosity  of 
his  present  conduct. 

As  if  to  show  that  his  own  trust  was  just  what  it  had 
been  in  other  days,  Donald  said,  "  I  was  just  writing  to  our 
friend  Robert  Grahame  ;  he  has  been  a  friend  indeed.  I 
suppose  Isabelle  or  Mr.  Dunbar  wrote  you  that  through  his 
generous  intervention  we  were  freed  from  the  clutches  of 
that  miser,  Goldwire ;  and  now,  on  hearing  of  Isabelle's  in- 
tended marriage,  he  has  released  her  property  from  the 
claim  given  by  the  mortgage.  Do  you  remember,  Alice, 
what  bitter  diatribes  we  used  to  utter  against  Yankees  in 
our  ignorant  childhood  ?  How  little  my  father  could  ever 
have  dreamed  that  a  Yankee  manufacturer  would  have  pre- 
served his  children  from  ruin,  and  a  Yankee  merchant  have 
been  your  most  liberal  friend  and  champion,  as  Charles  tells 
me  Mr.  Graston  has  been." 

"  He  has,  indeed,"  said  Alice  ;  but,  even  while  she  spoke, 
her  mind  was  busy  with  the  first  part  of  Donald's  communi- 
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cation.  How  could  Robert  Grahame  have  done  all  this  ? 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  Donald  only  became  acquainted 
with  Robert  Grahame's  change  of  circumstances  at  his  own 
house  at  Springfield ;  that  even  then  he  did  not  know  the 
full  extent  of  that  change  ;  that  from  this  visit  he  returned 
home  only  to  see  his  father  die,  and  to  become  immediately 
involved  in  such  painful  personal  interests  as  drove  from  his 
mind  all  reference  to  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  others.  From 
Mary  Grahaine,  Alice  had  learned  that  her  brother  had  at 
last  accomplished  his  life's  task  in  the  payment  of  his  father's 
creditors ;  that  he  was  gone  abroad  on  business ;  and  after- 
wards, at  a  short  interview  in  Boston,  when  Mary  was  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  she  also  heard  from  her  that  the  business  had 
been  successful,  and  that  her  brother  had  written  for  her  to 
join  him.  When  they  afterwards  met  at  Cambridge,  she  saw 
no  change  in  the  simple  habits  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
to  lead  her  to  suspect  any  great  change  of  fortune.  If  the 
dress  was  of  more  elegant  material,  the  coat  of  finer  cloth, 
she  did  not  notice  it,  in  the  absorption  of  her  own  happy 
thoughts ;  and  now,  after  long  study,  she  could  only  solve 
the  question  of  how  he  had  done  all  this,  by  a  reference  to 
what  she  had  heard  in  former  times  of  the  worth  of  his  name 
in  the  market.  If  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  pro- 
nounce that  name,  Donald  would  have  cleared  away  all  that 
seemed  mysterious,  but  she  dared  not  trust  her  voice  with  it. 
And  now,  the  day  and  hour  had  come  for  Isabelle,  which 
is  the  most  pregnant  with  good  or  evil  in  the  life  of  woman — 
the  hour  which  introduces  her  to  new  cares  and  new  respon- 
sibilities, to  meet  whose  pressure,  Heaven  has  provided  her 
with  new  incentives  and  new  supports.  And  yet,  to  this 
solemn  hour,  how  many  walk  with  gay,  untroubled  hearts, 
and  eyes  that  look  not  beyond  the  bright  season  of  healthy, 
happy  youth.  Life  is  to  them  but  a  May-day  festival — their 
life-companion,  but  one  who  can  pass  gracefully  and  agree- 
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ably  through  its  merry  hours.  Sad  sight  must  this  be  to  the 
angels.  Sad  sight  it  is  to  every  one  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  awful  mysteries  of  life. 

Ah  !  let  the  young  remember  that  trial  is  before  them, 
and  choose  one  to  attend  them  in  the  encounter,  who,  amidst 
the  tempest  and  the  darkness,  can  look  to  the  everlasting 
light,  and  walk  with  assured  steps  and  unflinching  heart — 
temptation  is  approaching,  let  them  be  assured  that  their 
guide  has  wisdom  to  shun,  or  strength  to  resist  its  assaults — 
sorrow  is  at  hand,  let  them  see  to  it  that  they  have  secured 
a  friend  whose  heart  is  open  to  gentle  and  generous  sympa- 
thies— last,  not  least,  having  secured  all  this,  let  them  know 
that  the  guide,  companion,  friend,  is  still  but  mortal,  and  let 
them  examine  their  own  hearts,  and  try  whether  the  feeling 
they  find  there  be  one  which  can  bear  patiently  the  caprices 
of  temper,  which  will  not  be  alienated  by  the  injustice  of  a 
day,  which,  should  age  or  disease  steal  its  graces  from  the 
form,  and — direst  woe  of  all  woes — lay  its  distorting  or  para- 
lyzing touch  upon  the  mind  itself,  will  only  acquire  from  the 
change  a  deeper  tenderness — a  more  devoted  fidelity — then, 
let  them  approach  the  altar,  not  with  worldly  fripperies,  or 
worldly  sentimentalities,  but  remembering  that  the  place 
whereon  they  stand  is  holy,  let  them  come  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  a  religious  rite — to  a  vow  taken  in  the  presence 
of  the  HOLIEST. 

Thus  came  Isabelle.  The  marriage  had  many  witnesses — 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  country,  in  that  land  of 
warm  social  feelings — many  witnesses  within  the  house,  and 
on  the  piazza,  still  more,  whose  dark  faces  expressed  an  eager 
interest  in  the  scene  which  the  windows,  left  open  on  pur- 
pose, revealed  to  them.  Her  dress,  by  the  earnest  wish  of 
Donald,  and  the  care  of  her  mother,  was  both  elegant  and 
costly,  yet  the  flowing  satin  robe,  the  veil  of  finest  Brussels, 
which  fell  so  gracefully  around  her,  were  scarcely  seen ;  nor 
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was  it  the  uncommon  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  that  eclipsed 
them,  for,  sooth  to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  at 
least,  that  beauty  lacked  something  of  its  accustomed  glow. 
It  was  rather  the  new  character  given  to  her  face  by  the 
sentiment  under  whose  influence  the  proud  eyes  grew  gen- 
tle, and  the  haughty  carriage  was  subdued.  It  was  evident 
to  all  that  no  thought  in  her  heart  was  traitor  to  the  solemn 
vow  that  trembled  on  her  lip,  "  to  love,  honor,  and  obey" 
him  whom  she  had  freely  chosen  to  be  "  her  lord,  her  gov- 
ernor, her  king."  Gross  must  be  the  conceptions  of  that 
mind,  which  can  look  on  such  a  scene,  and  see  no  spiritual 
difference  in  sex. 

Before  their  marriage,  Major  Wharton  had  insisted,- 
against  many  pleadings  from  Isabelle,  that  her  whole  fortune 
should  be  secured  to  herself,  by  a  deed  in  which  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  and  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  appointed  trustees.  This 
deed  gave  to  Isabelle  the  sole  and  absolute  power  over  both 
principal  and  interest  during  her  life,  as  well  as  the  disposal 
of  it  by  will,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  in  the  most  remote 
degree  by  her  new  relations.  Isabelle  heard  this  paper  read. 
At  first  she  listened  with  a  discontented  expression  to  its 
dull  technicalities  ;  but  suddenly  her  face  brightened,  a  smile 
played  on  her  lips,  and  she  seemed  to  those  present  sufficiently 
pleased  with  its  provisions.  The  reading  was  finished,  the 
necessary  signatures  received,;  but  when  Major  Wharton 
would  have  led  Isabelle  from  the  room,  she  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  with  a  blush  and  a  smile  in  which  there 
lurked  the  mischievous  expression  of  a  child  who  has  found 
the  way  to  plague  a  cross  nurse,  she  said,  "  Do  not  wait  for 
me,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  o/j.  business  to  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Symonds. 

She  was  left  alone  with  them,  and  immediately  inquired 
of  Mr.  Symonds,  whether  she  had  a  perfect  and  entire  right, 
by  that  instrument,  to  dispose  of  her  whole  income. 
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"  Certainly."  was  the  answer,  "  perfect  and  entire." 

"  Suppose  I  chose  to  give  it  all  away  ?" 

"  No  one  can  hinder  you." 

"  Then  I  want  you.  Mr.  Symonds.  to  draw  up  whatever 
paper  is  necessary,  to  give  the  sole  and  entire  control  over 
this  income  to  Major  Wharton  during  my  life." 

"But" — began  Mr.  Symonds. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Isabelle  ;  "  I  have  not  time  to  listen 
to  any  buts ;  only  draw  up  such  a  paper,  and  do  every  thing 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  force,  and  keep  what  you  do  a 
secret,  for  the  present,  from  all  but  my  mother  and  my 
brother." 

Mr.  Clarke  would  have  remonstrated  ;  but  she  said,  "  I 
admit  all  your  reasonings,  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  they  apply  to 
silly  girls,  marrying  untried  boys,  or  men  of  whom  they 
know  nothing.  Major  Wharton's  life  has  not  been  passed 
in  a  corner ;  it  has  been  seen  and  judged  of  all,  and  of  all 
approved.  If  I  may  not  trust  in  his  honor,  then  life  is  sad- 
der than  death." 

She  was  determined  ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  length  felt 
that  "  a  wilfu'  woman  maun  hae  her  way ;"  and  the  in- 
strument was  accordingly  prepared,  duly  signed,  attested, 
and  delivered  to  Isabelle's  keeping,  the  day  before  her 
marriage. 

Neither  Isabelle  nor  Major  Wharton  were  willing  to  en- 
counter the  festivities  which  they  well  knew  would  be 
pressed  upon  them  by  their  hospitable  friends  on  their 
marriage.  They  had  accordingly  made  all  their  arrangements 
for  setting  out  on  the  summer  tour,  on  which  Alice  would 
accompany  them,  on  the  very  day  succeeding  that  event. 

Isabelle  and  Alice  had  appeared  at  breakfast  in  their 
travelling  dresses.  Breakfast  was  now  over ;  the  carriages 
were  at  the  door  which  were  to  convey  them  to  Savannah ; 
Alice  had  withdrawn  to  her  room,  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
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say  a  few  parting  words  to  her  mother ;  Isabelle  also 
withdrew,  but  only  to  the  library,  whither  Donald  accom- 
panied her,  at  her  request.  They  were  standing  at  a  win- 
dow talking  earnestly — Isabelle  looking  flushed  and  anxious 
— Donald  smiling — when  Major  Wharton  entered  the  room. 

"  Wharton,"  cried  Donald,  laughingly,  before  Major 
Wharton  had  time  to  speak,  "  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are 
a  terrible  despot.  Here  is  Isabelle  trying  to  persuade  me  to 
say  something  to  you  for  her,  which  she  candidly  confesses 
she  dares  not  say  herself." 

"  Isabelle  dares  not  say !"  cried  Major  Wharton,  with 
surprise  ;  "  I  think  I  must  play  the  tyrant  for  once,  at  least? 
and  insist  on  knowing  what  this  can  be  ;"  and  he  approached 
the  brother  and  sister,  and  stood  looking  smilingly  at  Isa- 
belle's  downcast  face. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Isabelle,"  said  Donald,  finding  only 
food  for  mirth  in  her  embarrassment,  "  but  I  never  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife ;"  and  he  disappeared  through 
the  door  into  the  parlor  near  which  he  stood. 

"  Come,  Belle,"  said  Major  Wharton,  as  he  drew  her 
nearer  to  him,  "  tell  me  what  this  is,  and  let  us  prove  to 
this  ungenerous  brother  that  there  is  no  need  of  his  inter- 
ference ?" 

"  I  only  wanted  Donald  to  give  you  this ;  I  thought  you 
ought  to  have  it  before  we  left  home ;"  and,  placing  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  Isabelle  would  have  followed  Donald,  but  Major 
Wharton  passed  his  arm  round  her,  saying,."  Stay,  stay ;  let 
us  see  what  this  is,"  as  he  unfolded  the  paper. 

A  single  glance  showed  him  its  contents,  and  he  refolded 
and  pressed  it  back  into  her  hand,  as  he  said,  gently,  "  My 
Isabelle,  there  is  nothing  else  which  I  think  it  possible  for 
you  to  ask  that  I  would  not  do." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  else  I  so  much  desire,"  said  Isa- 
belle, gathering  courage  from  the  very  intensity  of  that  de- 
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sire.  "  Oh,  do  not  deny  me  !  I  cannot  be  quite  happy 
till  I  feel  that 

'  Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours, 
Is  now  converted ;'  " 

quoting  from  that  avowal  of  affection  which  approves  itself 
to  all,  as  the  most  delicate  and  dignified  ever  made  by 
woman. 

"  My  wife  !     My  generous  wife  !" 

"  Let  that  name  plead  for  me,"  whispered  Isabelle ; 
"  surely  we  can  have  no  separate  interest.  Are  you  afraid 
that  you  shall  cease  to  love  me  one  day.  and  that  I  shall 
have  to  look  to  this  vile  dross  for  consolation  ?" 

What  Major  Wharton  answered,  or  how  Isabelle  pre- 
vailed, we  know  not;  but  prevail  she  did.  Very  impru- 
dent !  exclaims  some  sage  reader,  as  he  reflects  on  the 
changes  both  of  fortune  and  of  feeling,"  wrought  by  time. 
Very  imprudent,  we  respond,  and  not  at  all  intended  as  an 
example  for  young  ladies  in  general,  but  too  characteristic 
of  Isabelle  Wharton,  and  of  Southern  nature,  to  be  omitted 
in  its  representation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  One,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme." 

"  Unfcindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love." 

BEAUTIFUL  were  heaven  and  earth  on  that  bright  May 
morning,  to  those  who  looked  on  them  from  Montrose  Hall. 
The  cypress  grove  and  its  white  gleaming  tablets  had  not 
passed  away  from  the  scene,  but  beyond  and  around  them 
the  earth  was  gay  with  flowers,  and  the  waters  sparkled 
brightly,  and  from  the  blue  heaven  above  them  fell  a  flood 
of  golden  light,  alike  upon  the  homes  of  the  living  and  the 

dead. 

Even  the  pale  face  of  Alice  looked  less  sad  this  morn- 
ing. She  was  feeling  somewhat  of  that  elevation  in  which 
the  most  desolate  heart  at  times  rejoices — in  which,  having 
despaired  of  what  we  call  happiness,  we  begin  to  experience 
some  of  that  blessedness  which  results  from  living  out  of 
ourselves.  Too  often  is  it  with  the  human  heart  as  with 
the  scorpion,  which,  begirt  by  fire,  is  said  to  sting  itself  to 
death — too  often  do  we,  when  surrounded  by  fiery  trials, 
turn  upon  ourselves  the  energies  of  thought  and  feeling 
which,  if  expended  upon  others,  would  win  repose  for  us. 
To-day,  then,  Alice  rejoiced  that  the  world  was  beautiful, 
and  that  some  in  it  were  happy  ;  that  the  sun  shone,  that 
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flowers  blossomed  and  streams  sparkled,  and  that  Isabelle 
had  found  her  earthly  place  of  rest  and  shelter  in  the  true 
heart  of  Major  Wharton. 

She  was  ready  for  the  carriage,  and  stood  with  her  mo- 
ther and  aunt  and  Donald  in  the  piazza,  waiting  only  for  Isa- 
belle. Suddenly,  as  she  turned  to  speak  to  Donald,  she  per- 
ceived that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  some  distant  object,  and 
following  their  direction,  she  saw  several  negroes  coming 
slowly  towards  the  house,  bearing  a  man,  who,  from  the 
entire  relaxation  of  his  frame,  seemed  devoid  of  life.  As 
they  drew  near,  Donald  went  forth  to  meet  them  and  to  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  him  whom  they  were  bearing. 

"  We  find  'um  to  de  road-side,  Maussa,"  said  one  of  the 
men  ;  "an'  uncle  Cato  is  tell  we  for  bring  'um  here." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  bringing  us  some  drunken 
vagabond  ?"  asked  Donald. 

"  Ouw,  Maussa — -you  tink  we  no  know  drunken  man  ? 
Bro'  Jem  here  ought  to  know  any  how." 

"  Hi,  Sambo  !  you  got  sich  a  big  mout' — can't  you  hoi' 
'um  till  we  git  de  dead  man  out  of  we  han',"  said  Jem  in  a 
whisper  which  was  quite  as  distinct  as  a  louder  tone  would 
have  been. 

"  Why  !  is  he  dead  ?"  and  Donald  looked  more  atten- 
tively at  the  stranger,  but  could  see  his  face  very  imper- 
fectly from  the  position  in  which  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  his 
bearers. 

"  No,  Maussa — him  no  dead  ;  dat  jis'  Jem  talk." 

Donald  stayed  not  to  question  farther,  but  hastened  be- 
fore them  into  the  house  to  beg  that  his  mother  would  have 
a  bed  prepared  below  stairs  for  this  poor  sick  stranger.  Ac- 
cordingly a  small  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house  was  by  the 
order  of  Mrs.  John  Montrose  made  ready  for  his  reception, 
and  there  he  was  immediately  borne ;  and  Donald,  as  soon 
as  he  had  handed  Alice  to  the  carriage  and  shaken  hands 
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with  her  and  Isabelle  and  Major  Wharton,  went  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  him.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  room 
and  looked  upon  his  unbidden  guest,  when,  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  he  hastened  back  to  the  piazza,  and 
calling  one  of  the  men  who  was  preparing  slowly  to  return 
to  his  work  in  the  field,  from  which  he  had  been  called  as 
one  of  the  bearers  of  the  sick  man ;  he  ordered  him  to  sad- 
dle a  horse  and  ride  instantly  for  Dr.  Jenkins.  "  Gallop 
every  step  of  the  way ;  and  as  you  ride  back  call  at  Mr. 
Clarke's  and  at  Mr.  Symonds',  and  beg  them  to  come  here 
directly — do  not  lose  a  moment — if  they  are  here  in  good 
time,  you  shall  have  a  dollar."  Then,  turning  to  his  mother 
whom  his  voice  had  drawn  to  the  piazza,  he  said :  "  Mother, 
send  for  Mr.  Dunbar,  we  may  want  him  for  a  witness.  This 
sick  man  is  Richard  Grahame  whom  we  supposed  dead  ;  if 
he  live,  or  even  revive  sufficiently  to  give  his  testimony  be- 
fore Mr.  Symonds,  who  is  a  magistrate — George  Browne 
may  yet  be  compelled  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains." 

From  the  piazza,  Donald  entered  the  library.  It  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  Robert  Grahame  ought  to 
be  informed  as  soon  as  possible  of  his  brother's  sudden  ap- 
pearance, and  of  his  present  condition. 

"  "Wait  until  you  hear  the  physician's  opinion  of  his 
case,"  said  Mrs.  Montrose. 

"  Whatever  that  opinion  may  be,  his  brother  ought  to 
know  what  has  occurred  this  morning.  He  may  revive  and 
yet  this  illness  prove  ultimately  fatal :  in  that  case,  if  his 
brother  and  sister  desire  to  see  him  once  more,  a  day  may 
be  every  thing  to  them ;  and  I  shall  gain  a  day  by  writing 
immediately  and  sending  my  letter  after  Wharton,  who  will 
be  easily  overtaken  by  a  man  on  horseback.  By  doing  this, 
it  will  be  in  Savannah  in  time  for  this  evening's  Northern 
mail.  But,  mother,  he  may  be  exhausted  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment." 
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"  Your  aunt  thought  of  that  at  once,  and  I  left  her  pre- 
paring some  gruel — to  which  I  advised  her  to  add  a  little 
wine.  I  will  see  how  he  is  after  taking  it." 

Mrs.  Montrose  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  but  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  an  encouraging  report.  The  sick 
man  had  swallowed  several  spoonfuls  of  the  gruel — the  first 
with  difficulty,  the  last  more  easily ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mon- 
trose thought  he  looked  less  death-like.  "  Your  aunt  and 
Cato  are  both  busied  about  him." 

And  in  their  hands  we  shall  leave  him  ;  while  we  give 
the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
brought  him  into  a  condition  to  require  their  care. 

As  soon  as  G-eorge  Browne  had  matured  his  plans  for 
his  robbery  of  Donald  Montrose,  his  first  care  was  to  remove 
the  only  man  whose  testimony  could  in  the  least  degree 
affect  his  proceedings.  In  the  first  contemplation  of  these 
proceedings,  he  had  sometimes  thought  of  revealing  his 
whole  plan  to  Richard  Grahame,  and  making  him  a  sharer 
in  its  profits  and  its  dangers  ;  but  after  the  outbreak  of  pas- 
sionate resentment  on  the  part  of  Grahame  at  the  time  of 
his  surrendering  his  note  to  him  and  receiving  Donald's  in 
exchange,  he  had  considered  the  hazard  of  such  a  revela- 
tion as  too  great  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  one  so  weak 
and  vacillating.  But  if  not  a  friend  and  partner,  Grahame 
could  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he  must  be  removed. 
George  Browne  was  a  selfish,  unprincipled  lover  of  pleasure, 
determined  to  indulge  that  love  at  any  expense ;  but  he  was 
not  naturally  cruel.  His  ends  must  be  accomplished,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  as  gentle  spiriting  as  possible — at  any 
rate,  there  need  be  no  murder  in  the  business — he  wanted 
no  skeleton  to  stand  in  Egyptian  fashion  at  his  feasts. 
Many  plans  suggested  themselves  to  him  by  which  to  in- 
sure the  life-long  absence  of  his  former  friend.  Among  the 
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rest,  he  speculated  upon  the  possibility  of  making  the  dicta- 
tor Francia  his  keeper,  by  getting  him  introduced  into  that 
land  from  which  no  stranger  was  permitted  to  return. 
While  this  plan  occupied  his  mind,  he  met  at  a  gaming- 
table with  a  Portuguese,  commanding  a  ship  sailing  to  Val- 
paraiso. He  questioned  him  respecting  Francia — stated 
hypothetically  such  a  case  as  he  was  contemplating,  and  de- 
manded in  a  jocular  tone  if  Francia  would  not  make  a  good 
jailer  for  his  aian.  The  Portuguese  shook  his  head — he 
knew  surer  ways  than  that. 

"  The  knife  or  the  bullet,"  said  George  Browne. 

No,  neither  knife  nor  bullet,  nor  any  thing  else  that  could 
touch  the  life  ;  he  would  engage  for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  put 
a  man  where  he  could  live,  and  not  badly  either, — "  provid- 
ed he  does  not  care  for  society  " — he  said  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  yet  where  he  would  be  as  little  likely  to  be  ever  heard 
of  again,  as  if  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave. 

This  was  just  what  George  Browne  desired,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  soon  completed.  Richard  Grahame,  really  de- 
sirous to  escape  from  the  associations  whose  influence  he  was 
too  weak  to  resist,  readily  embraced  an  offer  from  Browne  to 
go  to  Valparaiso  on  business  for  the  firm  with  which  his  worth- 
less name  was  still  associated  from  respect  for  his  father. 
Browne  even  succeeded  in  getting  the  signature  of  the  firm 
to  a  letter  of  credit  to  a  considerable  amount,  on  a  house 
with  which  they  transacted  business  in  Valparaiso  ;  and  fur- 
nished with  this,  which  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  would 
never  be  presented,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  victim 
depart ;  and  four  or  five  months  after,  according  to  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Portuguese,  he  received  Valparaiso  papers 
containing  an  advertisement  of  his  death,  which  papers  he 
forwarded  with  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter of  Richard  Grahame. 

The  reader  needs  not  to  be  told  that  the  companion  of 
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Charles  Montrose  on  the  desolate  island  in  the  Pacific  was 
Richard  Grahame.  The  Peruvians  who  had  engaged  to 
carry  him  to  Valparaiso  were  true  to  their  trust,  and  he  ar- 
rived there  safely.  The  letter  of  credit  had  been  preserved, 
and  was  still  in  his  possession,  but  he  dared  not  present  it. 
It  would  convey  to  George  Browne  the  information  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  this,  his  excited  fancy  suggested,  would 
be  the  signal  for  new  plots  and  new  treacheries.  Still  that 
letter  was  of  use  to  him.  It  corroborated  his  tale  to  the 
United  States  Consul,  and  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Peruvian  boatmen,  seemed  to  place  it  beyond  doubt. 
Through  the  Consul  he  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a 
commercial  house.  He  was  well  paid  and  he  spent  little.  To 
get  money  enough  to  return  home  was  his  great  desire,  and 
yet  he  had  an  almost  invincible  reluctance  to  the  sea.  His 
soul  was  haunted  by  two  furies — George  Browne  and  the  sea. 
To  retrace  the  steps  by  which  he  had  come  thither,  seemed 
to  him  for  many  months  impossible.  He  really  contemplat- 
ed what  Charles  Montrose  had  jestingly  asserted  of  him,  en- 
deavoring to  make  his  way  home  by  land.  At  length,  how- 
ever, when  he  had  been  eight  months  in  Valparaiso,  an 
American  captain,  sailing  from  the  port  of  Boston,  interest- 
ed in  the  relation  given  of  his  adventures  by  the  Consul, 
sought  his  acquaintance,  and  when  he  was  leaving  Valparai- 
so on  his  return  voyage,  offered  him  a  free  passage  to  Bos- 
ton. It  was  a  rare  opportunity,  and  yet  he  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  accept  it,  so  powerful  was  the  morbid  ap- 
prehension of  which  we  have  spoken.  "  At  least  come  on 
board  and  see  us,"  said  his  friend.  He  went,  accompanied 
by  the  Consul.  The  crew  were  Massachusetts  men,  all,  and 
the  familiar  tones  and  habits  asserted  their  power ;  he  seem- 
ed already  within  the  safe  guardianship  of  home  institutions 
when  with  them,  and  sailed.  His  exposure  in  his  island 
abode  had  been  in  no  slight  degree  injurious  to  his  health, 
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and  though  the  equable  climate  of  Valpariaso  had  seemed 
to  restore  him.  it  had  probably  made  him  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  severities  of  a  winter  voyage  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
North  America.  As  they  made  the  cold  northern  latitudes 
he  became  ill.  The  doses  of  his  friend  the  captain  were  by 
no  means  homoeopathic,  and  he  arrived  in  Boston,  suffering 
and  enfeebled.  He  was  at  home,  and  yet  from  nothing  did 
he  shrink  so  much,  as  from  the  sight  of  an  acquaintance. 
The  fear  of  George  Browne  had  grown  into  an  insane  terror. 
It  gave  to  the  object  of  his  dread  complete  power  over  his 
life ;  he  would  make  any  pledge  which  would  satisfy  George 
Browne,  that  he  need  not  fear  any  disclosures  from  him. 
Until  he  had  seen  Browne,  and  had  thus  secured  himself 
from  his  persecutions,  his  arrival,  his  continued  existence 
must  be  a  carefully  guarded  secret,  and  he  must  live  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible  upon  the  money  brought  with  him 
from  Valparaiso.  Especially  would  he  conceal  himself 
from  his  stern,  severe  brother,  and  from  his  too  perfect  sis- 
ter. They  could  have  no  sympathy  with  such  fears  as  his, 
what  could  they  know  of  them  1  they  had  never  had  the 
idea  of  the  fearful  power  of  this  man,  as  it  were,  burnt  into 
their  souls,  by  the  agony  of  such  an  awakening  as  his  upon 
that  lonely  island,  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  and  silent  sea. 
And  having  no  sympathy  with  him,  they  could  have  no  in- 
dulgence for  him.  They  would  insist  doubtless  upon  his 
doing  what  they  had  good  reason  to  suspect  he  could  do,  to 
enforce  justice  to  the  Montrose  family.  No,  it  would  be 
better,  far  better,  that  they  should  never  hear  of  him  again. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  the  Montroses  ?  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Under  the  influence  of   such  feelings,  he  assumed  the 

name  of  Green,  and  took  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Martin,  in  an 

obscure  street,  distant  from  all  his  former  haunts,  determined 

to  see  and  be  seen  by  no  one  connected  with  his  former  life, 

VOL.  n.         10* 
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at  least  until  he  had  satisfied  his  dreaded  foe  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear  him.  Especially  would  he  have  avoided  every  Mon- 
trose, — Charles,  because  his  imprudent  confidence,  as  Rich- 
ards, in  the  intimate  companionship  of  their  island  abode, 
might  lead  to  a  detection  of  his  true  name  and  character — 
the  rest,  because  they  might  make  an  appeal  to  his  conscience 
which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  withstand. 

And  to  this  had  the  feeble  spirit,  rendered  feebler  still 
by  unceasing  self-indulgence,  been  brought, — clinging  to 
life,  when  life  had  become  one  long  continued  terror, — cling- 
ing to  it  with  such  tenacity,  as  to  sacrifice  for  its  preserva- 
tion from  a  fancied  peril,  every  thing  dear  to  honor  and  to 
conscience. 

But  a  cold  increased  his  illness,  and  taught  him  that  his 
life  might  be  endangered,  from  causes  against  which  no 
human  vigilance  could  guard.  In  the  quiet  of  his  sick  room 
the  voice  of  conscience  was  heard,  and  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  and  "  Be  not  ye 
therefore  partakers"  with  the  children  of  disobedience, 
were  precepts  which  seemed  ever  to  stand  between  his  soul 
and  the  only  hope  which  is  valued  in  such  an  hour.  And 
just  at  this  time  it  was  that  Mrs.  Martin  brought  him  the 
miniature  likeness  of  Colonel  Montrose,  left  as  a  pledge 
by  Alice.  No  wonder  he  was  agitated  by  seeing  it.  It  seemed 
the  visible  direction  of  Heaven;  the  "Do  this  and  ^ou 
shall  live."  He  dared  not  disregard  it ;  and  yet,  the  manner 
in  which  he  obeyed,  strikingly  portrayed  his  feeble,  vacil- 
lating and  fearful  nature.  First  he  would  see  this  Miss 
Montrose,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  sister  of  Donald — 
see  her  where — not  even  Mrs.  Martin  should  know  anything 
of  the  interview — and  ascertain  the  condition  of  her  family, 
and  learn,  if  possible,  whether  the  poverty  which  had  re- 
duced her  to  her  present  condition,  of  a  worker  for  her  daily 
bread,  were  the  result  of  George  Browne's  fraud.  Then, 
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when  he  found  another  interview  necessary,  he  willingly 
suffered — nay,  he  encouraged  Mrs.  Martin's  false  impressions 
of  his  object — caring  more  for  his  own  possible  danger  than 
for  the  delicacy  and  dignity  of  the  pure-hearted  girl,  who, 
but  for  Mrs.  Martin's  broad  insinuations,  would  never  prob- 
ably have  dreamed  that  her  womanly  reserve  could  have 
been  called  in  question,  by  her  compliance  with  his  request. 
And  when  she  had  met  him — when  he  had  learned  all,  and 
all  urged  on  him  a  full  avowal  of  what  he  knew  to  the  Mon- 
trose  family,  as  the  only  course  sanctioned  by  honor  and 
honesty — he  determined  that  the  avowal  should  only  be 
made  when  he  was  far  from  Boston,  where  George  Browne 
was  now  daily  expected,  as  he  had  learned  by  inquiries  made 
for  him  by  the  friendly  captain  with  whom  he  had  returned. 
His  plan  was  to  go  to  Montrose  Hall,  under  the  shelter  of 
its  roof,  to  offer  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  to  take  such 
legal  measures  to  secure  himself  from  the  enmity  of  Browne, 
as  would  make  any  attack  from  him,  howeuer  covert,  doubly 
dangerous  to  his  foe ;  to  whom  it  would  at  once  point  suspi- 
cion. With  all  that  obstinacy  by  which  this  half  insane 
condition  of  mind  is  characterized,  Richard  Grahame  clung 
to  this  plan,  against  all  the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  almost  agonized  entreaties  of  Alice,  when  his  brother 
became  a  witness  of  their  interview.  Alice,  as  we  have  said, 
hack  not  dreamed  of  impropriety  in  that  interview,  and  she 
could  scarcely  herself  have  told  what  it  was  in  that  one  flash- 
ing glance  of  Robert  Grahame,  which  made  her  feel,  in  an 
instant,  that  there  was  no  peace,  no  hope  for  her  thence- 
forth, till  she  could  tell  him  who  was  her  companion, 
and  wherefore  she  had  met  him.  But  the  promise  had  been 
given,  that  this  revelation  should  never  be  made  by  her  to 
any,  without  the  permission  of  him  who  held  in  his  hands, 
as  she  believed,  the  fortunes  of  those  to  whom  she  owed  the 
happiness,  the  repose  of  nearly  all  her  life.  True,  she  was 
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now  sacrificing  more  than  life  for  them,  but  the  generous 
mind  stays  not  to  compute  the  value  of  the  returns  made  to 
benefits  freely  bestowed. 

Secretly,  Richard  Grahame  left  Boston,  not  by  sea,  but 
by  land — travel  by  which  to  Georgia  was,  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  more  expensive  and  slower  affair  than  now.  He  was  de- 
tained by  increased  illness  on  the  way ;  his  little  stock  of 
money  was  exhausted ;  his  journey  war  finished  on  foot ; 
and,  debilitated  by  illness,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he 
sank,  at  the  very  moment  he  reached  the  goal,  into  uncon- 
sciousness, and,  as  those  who  first  found  him  supposed,  into 
death.  He  had  walked  the  day  before  from  Savannah  to  a 
public  house  ten  miles  distant  from  Montrose  Hall,  with  a 
valise  in  his  hand.  His  supper  and  night's  lodging  left 
him  penniless,  and  he  started  at  day-break  the  next  morning, 
without  breakfast,  and  was  already  in  sight  of  the  Hall, 
when  he  fainted  at  the  road  side. 

And  quite  unconscious  of  the  influence  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised, and  might  yet  exercise  upon  the  happiness  of  her 
life,  Alice  had  seen  that  almost  lifeless  body  carried  by  her, 
and  with  only  the  pity  which  distress  of  any  kind  awakened 
in  her  heart,  had  taken  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey.  Isabelle's  maid,  a  young  negress, 
was  in  the  carriage  with  her  mistress  and  Alice,  which  ar- 
rangement compelled  Major  Wharton  and  Charles,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  to  follow  them  in  a  gig.  The 
messenger  of  Donald  delivered  his  letter  to  Major  Wharton, 
without  being  even  seen  by  the  ladies,  so  that  nothing  occur- 
red to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Alice  of  any  connec- 
tion between  Richard  Grahame  and  the  sick  traveller. 

The  presence  of  the  servant  forbade  any  confidential  con- 
versation between  Isabelle  and  Alice,  yet  we  doubt  not  the 
thoughts  of  both  were  sometimes,  on  this  journey,  busy  with 
the  contrast  of  the  present  with  the  past.  Three  years  ago 
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they  had  travelled  over  the  same  road,  with  hearts  bounding 
high  with  hope,  and  imaginations  all  on  fire.  The  world  had 
seemed  to  them  then  full  of  enchantments — a  fairy  land  in 
which  pleasures  should  succeed  each  other  in  infinite  variety. 
What  seemed  it  now  1  To  Isabelle,  a  scene  of  mingled  good 
and  ill.  on  which,  from  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  bower  that 
love  had  built,  she  might  look  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  her  own  happy  lot,  and  of  pity  for  the  sorrows 
of  those  less  favored.  To  Alice  it  was  a  place  of  trial  and 
of  duty,  with  light  and  hope  falling  upon  it  from  Heaven 
only. 

A  few  pages  from  the  journal  of  Alice  will  give  all  that 
we  need  to  know  of  their  life  at  the  Virginia  Springs. 

July  \%th.  This  place  is  not  in  the  least  like  the 
moated  Grange,  and  yet  like  Mariana  "  I  am  aweary,  weary." 
and  sometimes  my  impatient,  wilful  spirit,  is  ready  to  add, 
"  I  would  that  I  were  dead."  To  look  on  and  see  others 
laboriously  pursuing  gayeties  which  seem  to  you  as  vapid 
and  inane  as  a  child's  babble,  is  very  tiresome.  To  see  peo- 
ple happy,  as  Isabelle  and  Major  Wharton  are  happy,  ele- 
vates and  rejoices  me — to  see  people  gay  as  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  here  are  gay,  makes  me  very  sad.  I  have  a  fancy 
that  most  of  them  are  haunted  by  some  dead  hope,  from 
which  they  are  striving  to  escape  by  all  these  violent  exer- 
tions. We  are  living  in  one  of  the  pretty  little  cottages  by 
which  the  grounds  are  dotted,  but  take  all  our  meals  at  the 
hotel,  except  breakfast.  This  Rose  prepares  for  us.  Major 
Wharton  has  many  friends  here,  and  Isabelle  is  greatly  ad- 
mired. Never,  indeed,  was  she  so  beautiful.  The  pride  of 
her  nature  is  not  lost,  but  it  is  subdued  by  her  willing  sub- 
mission to  one.  What  was  haughtiness  is  now  only  a  mod- 
est dignity..  I  now  understand  the  source  of  that  bitter, 
hard,  mocking  spirit,  which  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her 
from  the  time  of  our  Northern  visit.  She  believed  that  she 
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had  been  sought  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
thrown  off  and  forgotten  when  this  was  past,  and  her  pride 
rose  up  in  arms  against  that  which  would  have  crushed  a 
feebler  principle ;  and  believing  that  Major  Wharton  had 
done  this — he  who  seemed  so  high  in  honor — she  could  feel 
no  farther  confidence  in  man.  Her  father  and  Mr.  Dunbar, 
she  says,  were  all  that  stood  between  her  and  utter  misan- 
thropy and  despair.  I  have  tried  to  make  her  except  Donald 
and  William  Clarke  ;  but  she  says  no  ;  she  did  not  and  could 
not  hate  them,  but  she  pitied,  and,  she  is  afraid,  despised 
them,  as  dupes  to  greater  villains.  But  sorrow  softened  her 
heart ;  and  first  her  sympathy  for  Donald,  and  then  her  soli- 
citude respecting  the  negroes  opened  new  springs  of  feeling, 
and  she  acknowledges  that  from  the  time  she  began  to  try 
to  teach  the  plantation  school,  she  grew  happier.  Our  little 
cottage  has  only  one  sitting-room,  and  the  conversation  in 
which  she  made  this  last  admission  to  me  passed  one  after- 
noon when  Major  Wharton  was  present,  but,  as  we  supposed, 
too  much  engaged  in  some  business  letters  to  be  the  wiser 
for  our  low-toned  speech ;  but  he  heard  it,  nevertheless,  I 
think,  for,  having  occasion  to  leave  the  room  soon  after,  when 
I  came  back,  entering  at  a  door  just  behind  where  Bella  sat,  I 
found  Major  Wharton  leaning  over  her  chair,  and  heard  her 
say,  in  that  sweet,  clear  voice  of  hers,  so  distinct,  even  in  its 
lowest  tones,  "  Not  happy  as  I  am  now — only  learning  to  re- 
joice more  in  the  power  of  making  others  happier."  I  stole 
softly  out  again,  but  not  before  I  had  seen  him  draw  her 
head  gently  back,  till  it  rested  on  his  bosom,  and.  bending 
over,  press  his  lips  softly  to  her  forehead.  Happy  Bella ! 

July  \Wi.  I  hope  I  did  not  repine  yesterday  at  Bella's 
happiness;  I  have  the  same  resource  which  she  once  had— 
"  I  can  rejoice  in  the  power  of  making  others  happier."  J. 
long  to  be  back  again  at  the  Hall.  I  think  my  aunt  rathe/ 
wishes  us  to  stay  there,  now  that  she  does  not  fear  that  Don- 
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aid  will  ever  marry  me  ;  and  I  will  devote  myself  more  than 
I  ever  did  before  to  the  negroes.  I  think,  perhaps,  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  meant  to  prepare  me  for  a  missionary 
to  them.  I  have  a  hundred  plans  for  usefulness  among 
them,  and  I  do  not  fear  any  opposition  to  these  plans.  I 
know  that  Donald  feels  very  anxious  about  them  himself. 
Oh,  that  I  were  there  and  at  work  !  it  might  still  this  dull, 
heavy  pain  at  my  heart. 

5  P.  M.  If  I  wished  to  be  at  Montrose  Hall  this  morn- 
ing, how  much  more  earnestly  do  I  desire  it  now.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  How  can  I  stay  here  and  meet  him  and  have 
him  look  at  me  with  such  cold,  strange  eyes?  It  kills  me — 
oh,  that  it  would  indeed  kill  me  !  No,  no ;  this  is  wicked. 
Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  feeling ! 

9  P.  M.  Mr.  Gaston  has  been  to  see  me.  He  says  he 
left  Mary  with  Ellen,  and  he  came  here  with  Mr.  Grahame, 
whom  a  gentleman  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  here 
on  business.  He  says  they  will  have  to  stay  some  days,  as 
they  set  off  with  the  intention  of  making  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend  of  his  in  Richmond,  and  finding  him  absent,  came 
to  this,  their  next  point  of  destination,  though  the  day  of 
appointment  was  nearly  a  week  distant.  And  so  by  these 
chances  we  have  been  brought  together  again — chances  !  are 
there  such  things  ?  And  yet,  why  should  this  be  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  suffering — to  deserve  that  the 
dull  pain  should  become  a  quick  sharp  agony,  an  intolerable 
agony  ? 

How  dare  he  suspect  me  of  any  conduct  which  would 
excuse  his  harshness  1  It  is  he  who  should  shrink  and  cower 
before  me,  not  I  before  him.  He  shrink  !  he  cower  !  How 
strange  the  words  look,  in  reference  to  him  !  Yet  if  he 
have  a  giant's  strength,  should  he  therefore  use  it  like  a 
giant  ?  And  then  that  courtesy  !  that  exquisite  courtesy  ! 
How  I  hate  it !  He  will  repent  it  all  one  day,  perchance, 
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when  his  brother  tells  him  all ;  but  then  I  may  be  mad,  or 
in  my — 

Here  the  journal  ended  abruptly  ;  as  it  was  not  continued 
for  many  days,  we  must  again  resume  the  narrative  which 
was  interrupted  for  its  introduction.  We  commence  at  the 
point  at  which  it  breaks  off. 

Ole  Bull  was  giving  one  of  his  delightful  concerts  at 
the  Springs,  this  evening,  and  Alice  feeling  too  wretched  to 
enjoy  even  his  music,  had  prevailed  on  Isabelle  to  leave  her 
in  one  of  the  cottages,  which,  at  distances  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  large  hotel,  dotted 
the  lawn  around  the  Springs.  These  cottages  were  so  near 
that  each  seemed  to  derive  protection  from  the  others,  and 
as  it  was  rarely  that  all  were  deserted,  no  idea  of  fear  or 
loneliness  suggested  itself  to  Alice  when  her  friends  left  her 
with  many  charges  to  Rose  from  her  mistress,  to  see  that 
"  Miss  Alice"  wanted  nothing.  Alice  was  quite  sure  that 
she  should  want  nothing  but  to  be  alone.  She  was  in  that 
state  of  nervous  irritability  when  reason  seems  tottering, 
and  we  feel  that  the  inquisitive  glance  or  the  careless 
word  of  another,  may  push  it  from  its  throne,  or  may  at 
least  so  overpower  our  self-command,  that  though  we  may 
reason  sanely,  we  shall  act  madly.  The  presence  of  Rose 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  an  insupportable  gene,  and 
she  persuaded  her — an  easy  task — to  go  to  the  hotel  and 
listen  to  the  music,  and  see  the  company  which  the  unusual 
attraction  offered  by  the  violin  of  Ole  Bull  had  gathered,  in- 
cluding the  residents  at  the  cottages,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  their  rooms  at  the  hotel.  She  had  been  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Alice  sat  writing,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  an  impression  that  some  one  was  near  her,  though  she 
saw  no  shadow,  heard  no  step,  made  her  turn  her  head 
quickly,  and  with  a  feeling  rather  of  annoyance  than  of 
fear,  she  saw  a  man  entering  the  little  parlor.  The  parlor 
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being  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  single  candle  on  her  writing 
table,  she  rose  to  receive  her  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
guest,  and  recognized,  as  he  advanced,  George  Browne.  This 
was  a  great,  and  not  an  agreeable  surprise.  They  had  last 
met  at  Newport,  and  her  associations  with  his  name  since 
that  time,  had  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  or  ex- 
cite affection. 

The  freedom  of  his  salutation,  therefore,  as  seizing  her 
hand,  he  attempted  to  draw  her  to  him,  exclaiming,  "  Dear 
Alice  !  how  I  have  longed  for  this  interview !  how  impa- 
tiently I  have  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
alone  !"  both  astonished  and  offended  her.  She  extricated 
her  hand  from  his  clasp,  and  drawing  herself  up  somewhat 
proudly,  curtsied  distantly,  and  remained  standing  as  if 
waiting  to  hear  the  object  of  his  visit. 

His  face  flushed,  but  if  it  were  with  anger,  he  did  not 
betray  it  in  his  words  when  he  next  spoke. 

"  JLlice  !"  he  cried,  "  do  not  treat  me  thus  distantly  ;  do 
not  act  as  if  you  were  unconscious  of  the  only  motive  that 
could  have  brought  me  here." 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  Alice,  "  if  I  act  as  I  feel. 
I  am  ignorant — wholly  ignorant  of  your  motive." 

In  our  Western  prairies,  they  say,  it  is  the  custom  to 
fight  fire  with  fire,  and  thus  the  fire  in  the  bosom  of  Alice, 
which  had  made  her  unable  to  bear  the  presence  even  of 
Rose,  had  been  combated  by  that  which  the  very  appear- 
ance of  Browne,  associated  as  he  was  with  the  desolation  of 
her  home,  and  the  severest  trials  of  her  life,  had  kindled,  and 
which  the  freedom  of  his  manner  fanned  to  a  fiercer  heat. 
From  this  contest  between  two  opposing,  yet  not  dissimilar 
agents,  sprang  an  outward  calmness  and  self-possession  for 
which  Browne  was  entirely  unprepared,  and  which,  perhaps, 
astonished  even  herself. 

"Is  this  a  pretty  affectation,  Alice?"  said  Browne,  "or 
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have  you  really  been  blind  to  that  which  your  sex  generally 
see  so  quickly  ?  Have  you  not  seen,  Alice,  that  from  the 
first  hour  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  no  desire  so  strong,  no 
motive  so  powerful  over  my  life,  as  the  hope — dare  I  call  it 
a  hope — of  winning  you?" 

He  spoke  slowly,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  as  if  either 
under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  himself,  or  willing  to 
give  Alice  time  to  understand  him  and  herself  in  this  new 
relation.  Perhaps  he  expected  some  agitation  on  her  part — 
some  exultation  of  vanity  at  such  a  conquest,  or  at  least  some 
bashful  trepidation ;  but  again,  without  hesitation,  without 
even  the  rising  of  a  blush,  Alice  answered,  "  I  certainly  have 
not  seen  it,  nor  could  I  have  conjectured  that  the  feeling  you 
avow,  would  have  led  you  to  the  course  you  have  pursued 
towards  those  whom  I  loved  most  dearly  of  all  the  world." 

"  And  yet,  Alice,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  without  that 
freezing  manner,  I  will  show  you  that  the  course  you  con- 
demn towards  them,  was  the  result,  solely  the  result  of  love 
to  you — nay,  hear  me  out ;  hear  me  vow,  as  I  do  now,  that  if 
you  will  but  be  mine,  my  first  act,  as  your  husband,  shall  be  to 
do  the  most  full  and  entire  justice  to  all  for  whose  interests 
you  are  solicitous.  For  their  sakes  then,  Alice,  if  not  for 
my  own,  hear  me  !" 

"  No  !  no  !  it  is  impossible  !"  cried  Alice,  shrinking  from 
him,  as  he  drew  near  her  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand, 
agitated  for  the  first  time,  as  he  thus  appealed  to  her  gen- 
erous affections. 

"  Impossible  ?  I  ask  only  that  you  should  hear  me  ;  and 
that  you  find  impossible  for  them?" 

"  No  !  not  that,  if  that  be  all,  but — " 

"  But,  you  would  say,  you  cannot  hear  me,  because  to  do 
so  would  give  me  a  hope  you  can  never  connfirm  ;  is  it  not 
so?" 

"  It  is." 

"  But  do  you  not  see.  Alice,  that  while  you  labor  under 
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such  false  impressions  of  my  character,  you  cannot  with  any 
justice,  decide  my  cause.  Give  me  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  as  I  am,  let  me  at  least,  feel  that  I  may 
win  your  esteem,  your  friendship,  and  you  shall  yourself 
dictate  my  future  course." 

This  was  but  an  act  of  justice,  which  Alice  could  not 
refuse,  and  she  said,  "  It  would  not  be  right  in  me  to  do  any 
thing  that  would  encourage  the  feelings  you  just  now  talked 
of;  but  I  should  be  very  unjust,  very  wicked,  if  I  were  not 
glad  to  hear  any  thing  that  would  make  me  think  more 
kindly  of  a  cousin." 

"  I  must  necessarily  detain  you  for  some  time,  Alice,  for  I 
have  much  to  say,  and  I  would  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  found 
here  by  your  cousin  and  Major  Wharton,  while  they  enter- 
tain their  present  impressions.  It  is  to  avoid  a  meeting  with 
them,  that  I  have  kept  myself  so  carefully  concealed  while 
watching,  for  days  past,  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
alone.  When  you  have  told  them  what  I  shall  tell  you,  I 
will  not  shrink  from  them  ;  but  now,  will  you  not  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,  without  the  fear  of  inter- 
ruption from  them,  by  walking  out  with  me  ;  we  need  not 
go  far  from  the  house,  not  out  of  call — "  He  saw  that 
Alice  still  hesitated,  and  added,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  truth, 
Alice,  I  know  Major  Wharton's  feelings  to  me,  his  fiery  na- 
ture. I  cannot  trust  myself.  I  would  avoid  all  danger  of  a 
collision,  that  might  be  fatal  to  one  or  both,  by  shunning 
him  at  present." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Alice  shuddering  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  danger,  and  as  if  she  could  not  too  quickly  place 
herself  beyond  its  reach,  she  moved  at  once  towards  the 
door. 

"  Take  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  Alice,  the  evening  is  chill, 
and  you  have  time  enough  to  get  them,  there  is  no  danger 
of  immediate  interruption." 

On  a  chair,  in  the   adjoining  room,  lay  a  light   shawl, 
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and  the  silk  hood  which  Alice  had  worn,  in  going  that  day 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  To  throw  them  on,  and  rejoin  her 
cousin  in  the  parlor,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  They  left 
the  house  immediately.  He  offered  her  his  arm.  Alice  hes- 
itated for  an  instant,  but  he  said,  "  Alice,  do  not  treat  me 
with  such  mistrust — remember  we  are  cousins  at  least," — 
and  Alice,  half  vexed  with  herself  for  her  own  want  of  kind- 
liness and  confidence,  linked  her  arm  in  his.  As  he  pressed 
it  with  passionate  force  to  his  side,  did  she  feel  the  exulting 
heart  bound  beneath  it  ?  Ah  !  had  she  done  this,  had  she 
read  the  triumph  flashing  in  his  eyes,  it  might  not  yet,  per- 
chance, have  been  too  late. 

Alice,  as  we  have  said,  was  vexed  by  her  own  want  of 
kindliness  and  confidence.  She  accused  herself  of  injustice, 
and  such  self-accusation  is  ever  the  strongest  bond  on  a  gen- 
erous nature.  One  less  timid  than  Alice  might  well  have 
felt  some  uneasiness,  as  her  companion,  turning  away  from 
both  the  cottages  and  the  hotel,  hurried  on  with  rapid  strides 
and  in  perfect  silence  ;  yet,  for  some  minutes,  whatever  she 
may  have  felt,  she  betrayed  no  apprehension.  At  length, 
however,  as  she  found  that  they  were  near  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  and  would  soon  enter  a  belt  of  wood,  which  looked 
black  and  gloomy  under  the  dim  star-light,  she  strove  to 
check  their  advance,  saying,  "  There  surely  is  no  necessity 
for  going  farther — none  can  either  see  or  hear  us  here !" 

"  Only  a  few  steps  further,"  said  Browne,  as  he  drew  her 
on.  There  was  something  in  his  tone,  his  manner,  that  made 
Alice  endeavor  to  snatch  her  arm  from  his  and  escape,  while 
she  cried, "  Release  m  e,  sir,  or  my  cries  shall  alarm  my  friends. " 

"  It  is  rather  late  for  that  now,  my  pretty  Alice.  Thanks 
to  Ole  Bull,  there  are  none  near  enough  to  hear  you.  What ! 
you  will  not  go  ?  then  I  must  carry  you,  and  stop  that  sweet 
voice  too.  for  fear  of  stragglers ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  threw 
her  shawl  hastily  over  her  head,  and  would  have  lifted  her 
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in  his  arms,  but,  with  a  sudden  spring,  Alice  eluded  his  clasp, 
and,  throwing  off"  the  shawl,  said,  "  Tell  me  what  you  wish, 
and  I  will  do  it,  but  do  not  touch  me,  if  you  would  not  have 
me  die  at  your  feet." 

"  Will  you  make  this  engagement,  Alice,  in  good  faith — 
that  you  will  go  quietly  and  without  resistance,  if  I  leave 
you  free  ?" 

"  I  will — I  will — only  let  me  be  free,  from  even  a  touch, 
and  I  will  make  no  effort  to  help  myself,  but  will  leave  my 
deliverance  to  God  !" 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  It  is  painful  to  me,  Alice,  to  constrain 
you  in  any  thing  :  I  would  only  remove  you,  for  a  time,  from 
those  who  would  embitter  your  prejudices  against  me  ;  only 
accompany  me  without  resistance,  and  in  all  else  you  shall 
be  my  ruler." 

"  I  am  ready."  He  offered  his  arm  again.  "  No,  not  a 
touch,"  she  said,  shrinking  back. 

"  Go  on,  then,"  he  said,  "  I  will  follow  you ;"  but  even  as 
he  spoke  he  vowed  that  the  time  should  come  when  he  would 
repay  scorn  with  scorn. 

A  few  steps  more  and  they  were  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  woods ;  another  minute,  and  carriage  wheels  passed 
rapidly  over  the  sandy  road  beyond,  while,  in  another 
direction,  the  closing  strains  of  Ole  Bull's  wild  mel- 
ody floated  on  the  air,  and  the  enraptured  plaudits  of  his 
auditors  broke  again  and  again  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Then  group  after  group  came  forth  from  that  crowded  room, 
and  pursued  their  way  to  their  cottage  homes,  chatting  gayly 
of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Isabelle  and  Major  Whar- 
ton,  Mr.  Gaston  and  Robert  Grahame,  formed  one  of  these 
groups,  and  Isabelle  walked,  not  at  her  husband's  side,  strange 
to  say,  but  at  that  of  Robert  Grahame,  and  conversed  with 
him  in  tones  so  low  that,  though  Major  Wharton  followed  so 
near  them  that  he  drew  at  one  time  more  closely  around  the 
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throat  of  Isabelle  the  scarf  she  had  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders, neither  he  nor  Mr.  Graston,  who  accompanied  him,  heard 
one  word  they  said.  They  doubtless  did  not  listen,  as  we 
shall  ask  the  reader  to  d8. 

"  If  I  understand  your  brother's  letter  aright,  I  have 
been  most  unjust  to  your  cousin — unjust  and  harsh — " 

"  Harsh  to  Alice  !     Is  that  possible  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  she  can  forgive  me  ?" 

"  She  can  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  fear  I  cannot. 
Of  course  you  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  to  Alice  as  we 
do  who  have  known  her  all  her  life,  and  who  love  her  so 
dearly ;  but  there  is  something  about  her  which  I  have  al- 
ways thought  would  inspire  even  a  stranger  with  confidence 
and  with  gentleness." 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  most  gentle  where  we  love  most  ?" 
asked  Robert  Grahame.  while  a  smile  flitted  across  his  grave 
features. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Isabelle,  unhesitatingly  ;  "  do  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  are  most  gentle,  but  we  are  also  most  stern ; 
all  our  feelings  are  intensified  by  the  fire  of  passion." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Isabelle  said, 
"  I  do  not  understand  this  business  at  all ;  your  brother,  you 
say,  who  was  supposed  dead,  has  suddenly  appeared  at  Mon- 
trose  Hall ;  where  has  he  been,  and  why  does  he  come  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question  ;  your  brother  wrote  in 
great  haste,  and  I  have  only  received  his  letters,  both  of 
them,  this  evening ;  they  were  forwarded  to  me  from  Boston. 
The  first  was  only  to  inform  me  that  my  brother  still  lived.'1 

"  And  the  second  ?" 

"  Was  written  the  next  day.  by  Richard's  urgent  request, 
he  being  too  ill  to  write  himself.  The  object,  though  not 
very  clearly  expressed,  was,  I  think,  to  convince  me  that  I 
had  done  injustice  to  your  cousin." 

"  How  did  he  know  that,  if  you  have  not  seen  him  ?  and 
what  was  the  injustice  ?"  asked  Isabelle.  quickly. 
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The  answer  was  given  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 

"  To  your  first  question  I  can  only  answer  by  a  conjecture. 
Your  second,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  at  all  without 
your  cousin's  permission.  Prevail  on  her  to  grant  me  an  in- 
terview, and  afterwards  she  will  probably  tell  you  all  you 
wish  to  know." 

"  That  is  an  irresistible  bribe  offered  to  my  curiosity. 
I  shall  advocate  your  cause  immediately,  and  with  all  my 
eloquence ;  that  is,  if  I  find  Alice  awake.  Walk  in,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  result  of  my  plea." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope 
you  will  secure  an  early  hour  of  audience  for  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  will  admit  visitors  at  this  hour, 
Mrs.  Wharton,"  said  Mr.  Gaston,  as  he  followed  with  Major 
Wharton  ;  "  I  want  to  know  how  my  friend  Alice  is." 

They  entered  the  little  parlor  in  which  Alice  had  sat. 
The  candle  still  burned  upon  the  table,  and  there,  too,  lay 
the  opened  book — the  ink  scarcely  dry  upon  its  last  page — 
in  which  Alice  recorded  her  secret  thoughts  and  feelings — 
a  book  on  which  no  eye  but  her  own  had  ever  looked,  and 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown  to  any  other.  This  at- 
tracted Isabelle's  attention  immediately.  Glancing  at  the 
closely  written  pages  so  hastily  that  she  read  no  single  line 
of  them,  there  was  yet  something  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  which  marked  a  diary,  and,  closing  the  book,  and 
taking  it  in  her  hand,  Isabelle  said,  "  Alice  will  be  here 
directly ;  she  would  not  have  left  this  book,  if  she  had  not 
intended  to  return." 

Throwing  off  her  scarf  and  hood,  Isabelle  seated  herself 
and  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Gaston,  listening 
every  minute  for  the  light  step  of  Alice,  but,  except  an  oc- 
casional movement  of  Rose  in  the  next  room,  nothing  was 
heard  beyond  the  parlor.  At  length  she  rose,  saying, 
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"  Alice  must  have  retired  for  the  night ;  I  will  see  if  she  is 
asleep."  Then  returning,  she  gave  the  book  she  held  to 
Major  Wharton.  and  added,  tl  Keep  it  till  I  come  back ;  I 
will  give  Alice  a  little  fright  about  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?»  he  asked. 

"  A  diary,  and  she  deserves  to  be  teased  a  little  for  keep- 
ing it  secret  from  me  so  long." 

"  Rather  say,  for  leaving  it  open  here  so  carelessly,"  said 
Major  Wharton. 

Isabelle  left  the  room  with  a  gay  smile  upon  her  face, 
and  ran  up  the  stairs  with  steps  light  as  her  heart.  Scarcely 
a  moment  passed,  when  she  re-entered  with  a  face  pale  and 
agitated,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Edward,  Edward  !  what  can  have 
become  of  Alice  ?" 

In  an  instant  the  gentlemen  were  on  their  feet,  ques- 
tioning and  surmising.  Rose  was  called,  but  she  knew 
nothing ;  she  had  left  Miss  Alice,  writing  at  the  table  in 
the  parlor,  not  long  after  they  went  away.  "  Perhaps  she 
had  gone  to  one  of  the  other  cottages,"  Mr.  Gaston  sug- 
gested ;  and  Major  Wharton,  requesting  that  the  gentlemen 
would  remain  with  Isabelle,  hastened  to  inquire  at  the  only 
one  to  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to  make  so  unseason- 
able a  visit.  He  was  gone  but  a  few  minutes ;  she  was  not 
there — had  not  been  there.  He  made  the  announcement  in 
a  low  tone,  while  he  shunned  the  questioning  eyes  of  his 
wife.  She  received  it  with  a  burst  of  tears.  Major  Whar- 
ton laid  his  hand  gently,  soothingly,  upon  her  bowed  head, 
but  he  did  not  speak.  Mr.  Grahame,  too,  was  silent,  and 
as  Mr.  Gaston  looked  at  him,  he  was  startled  by  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  his  face,  and  by  the  stern  expression  of 
his  slightly  knitted  brow.  It  was  again  Mr.  Gaston  who 
spoke :  "  May  we  not  be  unnecessarily  anxious  ?  May  not 
Alice  have  walked  out?"  Major  Wharton  glanced  at  the 
clock  and  shook  his  head ;  it  was  nearly  eleven.  "  But, 
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Isabelle,"  he  said,  "  call  Rose  again  ;  she  may  know  some- 
thing." 

Rose  was  called,  but  could  tell  nothing  more  than  had 
been  heard  already.  "  She  had  left  Miss  Alice  in  the  parlor, 
writing." 

"  In  this  book,  doubtless,"  said  Isabelle,  as  she  looked 
down  upon  it,  through  tearful  eyes. 

"  Which  you  must  examine,  Isabelle,  if  we  do  not  either 
see  or  hear  of  your  cousin  soon.  She  may  even  have  left  it 
open  for  that  purpose  ;  it  may  contain  the  secret  of  her  ab- 
sence." 

The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  adopted, 
by  Isabelle's  sanguine  nature. 

"  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  say  that  before  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
as,  opening  to  the  last  page,  she  cast  her  eyes  at  once  to  the 
few  concluding  lines,  beginning  with  "  How  dare  he  suspect 
me,  &c."  Her  cheek  flushed,  her  eye  kindled  as  she  read ; 
but  the  mystery  she  sought  to  solve  found  no  key  there.  She 
glanced  further  up  the  page ;  her  eye  rested  on  a  name  ;  could 
it  be?  was  it,  indeed,  Robert  Grahame?  he  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  such  unsullied  nobility  of 
nature ;  was  it  he  who  possessed  such  mysterious  influence 
over  the  happiness  of  Alice  ?  he  of  whom  she  wrote  that 
"  he  should  shrink  and  cower  before  her  ?"  A  strange  sus- 
picion was  awakened,  and  her  eyes  flashed  quickly  from  the 
written  page  to  him,  with  indignant  and  haughty  fire  in  their 
glance.  She  saw,  as  Mr.  Gaston  had  done,  the  knitted  brow 
and  pallid  face,  as  well  as  the  stern  questioning  of  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  face,  which  seemed  to  her  to  command  from 
her  the  secrets  on  that  written  page — a  sealed  book  to  all 
but  her.  Ever  hasty  in  her  decisions,  and  impulsive  in  her 
actions,  Isabelle,  as  she  caught  that  look,  said  to  herself,  "  He 
is  guilty,  he  has  contrived  this — he  dreads  even  now  that  I 
have  discovered  here  the  evideuce  of  his  crime ;  and  so  I 
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have  ;  for  none  can  read  that  page,  and  doubt  that  there  was 
some  acknowledged  tie  between  Alice  and  himself.  She  has 
either  fled  from  him — poor  child — or  been  carried  off  by  his 
agents.  He  shall  read  that  page,  and  in  his  emotion  I  will 
read  his  condemnation ; "  then,  as  her  rapid  thought  reached 
this  point,  bent  upon  the  one  object,  forgetful  of  all  else,  she 
said  to  him,  with  a  cold  disdainful  smile,  "  I  think,  Mr. 
Grahame,  I  must  ask  you  to  read  this — you,  if  I  mistake  not, 
may  furnish  us  with  a  clew  from  this  labyrinth. 

"  Mr.  Grahame!"  exclaimed  Major  Wharton,  in  an  accent 
of  surprise,  an  emotion  which  Mr.  Gaston's  countenance 
expressed,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree ;  but  on  Robert  Gra- 
ham e's  face  there  was  no  surprise.  Isabelle  eyed  him 
with  a  glance,  keen,  searching,  as  if  she  would  read  his  soul. 
She  expected  that  he  would  shrink  from  her  proffer — that 
she  would  read  apprehension  in  his  face ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  stern  brow  relaxed,  the  earnest  eyes  grew  radiant 
with  what  seemed  gladness,  and  he  made  a  quick  step  for- 
ward, with  outstretched  hand,  to  seize  the  proffered  volume ; 
before  he  had  touched  it,  however,  a  change  seemed  to  pass 
over  his  spirit,  and  drawing  back,  he  said,  "  That  book  was 
not  meant  for  my  perusal,  Mrs.  Wharton  :  have  I  a  right  to 
read  it  ?» 

"  He  is  guilty,  he  is  guilty,"  said  Isabelle  to  herself, 
"he  shrinks  from  the  trial,  but  he  shall  undergo  it;"  and  she 
continued  aloud,  with  scarce  the  pause  of  a  minute,  "You  can- 
not believe,  sir,  that  I  could  counsel  you  to  do  what  would  be 
either  indelicate  or  unkind  to  my  cousin  ;  there  is  that  here, 
I  repeat,  to  which  you  only  can  furnish  a  clew ;  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  would  be  both  base  and  cruel  in  you  to 
refuse  to  do  as  I  request." 

Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  tone  indig- 
nant. 

"  Isabelle !"   cried  Major  Wharton,  really  fearing  that 
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her  terror  respecting  Alice  had  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 
Mr.  Gaston  continued  silent.  His  eyes  were  fastened,  not 
on  Isabelle,  but  on  Robert  Grahame,  who  said,  "  You  place 
me  in  a  strange  position,  Mrs.  Wharton ;  I  am  to  be  judged 
as  base  and  cruel  by  you,  if  I  do  not  what  I  feel  to  be  dis- 
honorable to  your  cousin  ;  I  will  be  guided  by  your  hus- 
band ;  no  man  is  more  fastidious  in  honor.  Major  Whar- 
ton, can  I  obey  your  wife's  command  ?" — solicitation  he  could 
not  call  it. 

"  Certainly  ;  if  there  be  wrong  in  your  reading,  the  wrong 
is  Isabelle's,  not  yours,"  was  Major  Wharton's  reply  to  this 
appeal  5  and,  ere  it  was  concluded,  Robert  Grahame  had  re- 
ceived the  volume,  and  stood  with  eye  and  soul  intent  upon 
the  lines  to  which  Isabelle  had  pointed.  As  he  read,  the 
cloud  rose  from  his  brow,  the  deadly  pallor  of  his  cheek  gave 
way,  and  when  he  looked  up  again  there  was  a  light  in  his 
eyes  which  none  had  seen  there  for  weeks  past,  and  his 
mouth,  whose  usual  expression  was  that  of  calm,  immova- 
ble decision,  seemed  in  those  few  minutes  to  have  acquired 
the  soft,  mobile  grace  that  might  have  marked  an  Epicu- 
rean's. 

"  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  suffering  me  to 
read  those  lines,"  he  said  to  Isabelle,  as  he  returned  the 
volume,  which  she  received  in  speechless  astonishment  at 
what  seemed  to  her  at  the  moment  his  insolent  assurance. 
Before  she  could  recover  voice  or  arrange  her  thoughts,  he  had 
turned  to  Major  Wharton  and  Mr.  Gaston,  saying,  "  Though 
prompted  by  a  suspicion,  which  at  a  calmer  moment  she  would 
have  felt  to  be  as  unjust  to  her  cousin  as  to  myself,  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  done  me  an  inexpressible  service  in  permitting 
me  to  read  a  single  paragraph  in  her  cousin's  journal.  This 
is  no  time  for  long  explanations,  I  can  only  say  now  that 
circumstances  I  must  not  pause  to  detail,  occurred  just  before 
Miss  Montrose  left  Cambridge  which  gave  me  the  most 
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painful  shock  I  have  ever  endured,  by  leading  me  to  doubt 
the  childlike  purity  and  integrity  of  one  who  had  long  been 
the  object  of  my  deepest  interest  and  admiration." 

This  avowal  was  made  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
or  embarrassment,  perhaps  from  the  feeling  that  it  should  not 
be  withheld  from  Isabelle  after  the  revelation  which  the  jour- 
nal had  made  of  the  feelings  of  Alice.  Having  made  it,  Mr. 
Grahame  continued,  "  The  doubt  was  unjust — the  manner 
in  which  it  was  evinced,  I  fear,  inexcusably  harsh.  I  am 
never  lenient,  I  fear,  and  perhaps  we  are  all  least  so  where 
we  hoped  most.  Only  this  evening  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Donald  Montrpse,  which  inspired  me  with  the 
hope  that  all  which  had  seemed  strange  to  me  in  Miss  Mon- 
trose  might  be  so  explained  as  only  to  increase  my  admira- 
tion for  her.  I  came  here  full  of  remorse  to  seek  her  for- 
giveness— she  was  gone — gone  clandestinely — she  had  sent 
away  the  only  one  who  had  been  left  in  the  house  and  might 
have  reported  her  proceedings — for  an  instant,  the  old 
suspicion  came  back,  and  while  you  only  mourned  for  her, 
I,  with  a  more  deeply  stricken  heart,  condemned  her — I 
was  wrong,— she  who  wrote  that  journal,  never  went  will- 
ingly hence  with  any  man — least  of  all,  with  him  whom  I 
suspect  of  being  the  author  of  this  outrage." 

His  face  grew  stern  again,  his  brow  black  as  night. 

"  And  whom  do  you  suspect  ?"  asked  his  three  listeners, 
in  a  breath. 

"  Browne — George  Browne — it  was  the  last  card  by  which 
he  might  hope  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortune.  Listen,"  he 
said,  as  they  would  have  interrupted  him  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  a  conclusion.  "  He  knows  by  this  time, 
doubtless,  that  my  brother,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  dead, 
has  returned — that  he  is  at  Montrose  Hall."  Isabelle  and 
Major  Wharton  uttered  ejaculations  of  surprise ;  but  he 
proceeded  rapidly,  not  heeding,  if  he  heard  them.  "  He 
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knows  that  his  testimony  will  not  only  compel  him  to  dis- 
gorge his  ill-gotten  gain,  but  will  bring  on  him  the  severest 
punishment  the  law  can  inflict,  short  of  death.  If  Mr. 
Gaston  is  correct  in  his  belief,  the  heirs  of  Charles  Mon- 
trose  are  now  rich  by  the  recovery  of  claims  which  at  his 
death  were  supposed  worthless.  Browne  knows  this  without 
a  doubt,  and  by  forcing  Alice  into  a  marriage  with  him,  he  at 
once  secures  her  fortune  and  places  a  shield  between  himself 
and  the  prosecution  he  dreaded.  He  knows  your  brother's 
generosity,  and  is  aware  that  he  would  endure  much  injustice 
before  he  would  send  to  a  prison — "  he  hesitated — he  could 
not  say,  "  the  husband  of  Alice." 

"  Am  I  not  right  ?"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  appealing  to 
the  gentlemen. 

"  I  believe  you  are ;  but  your  conclusions  bring  little 
comfort,"  said  Major Wharton,  sadly.  "What  shall  we  do? 
Whither  turn  to  meet  this  blow  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  I  think  he  will  try  to  get  out  of  the  country.  He  will 
aim,  therefore,  for  a  seaport,  probably  for  New- York  or 
Boston.  I  will  follow  him  in  that  direction  with  all  the 
speed  possible — " 

"And  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Major  Wharton. 
"  Be  comforted,  my  dear  Isabelle,  I  have  little  doubt  we 
shall  overtake  them." 

"  We  will — we  will,"  said  Robert  Grahame.  "  Heaven  is 
with  us !  But  we  are  losing  time.  How  soon  can  you  be 
ready?" 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  Major  Wharton  replied ;  "  but  should 
we  not  send  an  express  to  her  brother  ?  He  is  at  Wash- 
ington." 

"  Talk  with  Mr.  Gaston  of  that  while  I  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  our  pursuit.  We  must  make  it  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  procure  the  fleetest 
horses?" 
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"  Take  mine,"  said  Mr.  Gaston.  "  You  thought  they 
travelled  well  on  the  way  here." 

"  I  did,  but  I  should  think  such  travelling  but  creeping 
now." 

"  Dinsmore  has  a  famous  pair  of  trotters,  but  he  would 
not  sell  them,  I  fear — besides  we  ought  to  be  many  miles 
on  our  way  before  we  can  see  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Do  you  know  him?"  asked  Robert  Grahame. 

"  Well  enough  to  know  that  he  values  a  fine  horse  be- 
yond most  men — not  well  enough  to  intrude  on  him  at  this 
time  of  night,"  said  Major  Wharton. 

"  Come  with  me.  I  may  need  a  sponsor.  I  will  bear 
all  the  consequences  of  intrusion." 

Major  Wharton  lifted  his  hat  from  the  table,  but  said 
at  the  same  time,  "  It  is  useless  to  go.  I  do  not  believe  any 
thing  will  induce  Dinsmore  to  part  with  those  horses.  I 
scarcely  like  to  propose  it  to  him." 

"A  true  Southerner,"  thought  Mr.  Gaston,  who  was  a 
silent  but  not  uninterested  listener.  "  He  would  rather 
charge  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope  than  do  any  thing  not 
exactly  selon  les  regies" 

The  discipline  of  life  had  left  Robert  Grahame  little  of 
this  sensitiveness  to  opinion — the  "  que  dira-t-on  "  affected 
him  but  slightly. 

"  Give  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Dinsmore,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  will  make  the  proposal." 

"  But  he  will  be  in  bed — asleep." 

"  Then  I  must  wake  him ;  you  have  no  objection  to  give 
me  the  note?" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  somewhat  impatient 
accent. 

"  Not  the  least,"  was  the  answer,  as  seating  himself  at 
the  table,  Major  Wharton  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines,  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Grahame  as  his  friend. 

At  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Dinsmore  lodged,  Robert   Gra- 
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Lame  found  a  sleepy  landlord  and  sulky  waiters,  but  win- 
ning bis  way  witb  gold  wbere  be  could,  and  conquering  it 
by  determination  wbere  be  could  not,  he  at  length  found 
himself  face  to  face  witb  Mr.  Dinsmore,  in  a  room  adjoining 
his  chamber.  It  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  be  aroused  out  of 
one's  first  sleep  to  meet  a  stranger  of  whose  very  name  you 
were  ignorant  but  an  hour  before ;  and  most  persons  will 
sympathize  with  the  discontent  of  Mr.  Dinsmore  as  he  stood 
wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  to  listen  to  a  stranger's  propo- 
sition to  purchase  his  favorite  horses.  This  discontent  was 
manifest  in  his  lowering  brow,  and  a  fretful  expression  about 
the  mouth,  as  well  as  in  the  curt  tone  with  which  he  replied 
to  the  question,  whether  he  would  part  with  them, — "  No, 
sir ;  not  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece." 

"  If  the  horses  are  really  what  I  have  been  told  in  point 
of  speed,  sir,  money  would  be  no  object  to  me  in  their  pur- 
chase to-night.  Name  your  own  price." 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  apiece,  sir,"  said  Mr.  DinsmorCj 
half  turning  away  with  a  grim  smile,  as  if  the  matter  was 
settled  and  the  interview  terminated. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  sir ;  I  have  not  of  course  that 
amount  of  money  with  me,  but  I  will  give  you  a  check  on 
the  bank  of  New- York,  or — " 

"  The  check  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  sir  ;"  said  Mr. 
Dinsmore,  glancing  again  over  Major  Wharton's  note,  as  if  to 
strengthen  his  conviction  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  clever 
knave,  "  but  the  horses  cost  me  but  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  half  the  sum  I 
named." 

Mr.  Dinsmore'  was  a  gentleman,  though  a  little  ill-tem- 
pered. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  while  Mr.  Dinsmore 
was  again  sinking  into  slumber,  not  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  to  himself  of  the  interview  he  had  granted  so  re- 
cently, Robert  Grahame  was  at  the  door  of  Major  Wharton's 
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cottage  in  a  light  carriage,  from  which  the  top  had  been 
taken  to  render  it  yet  lighter,  drawn  by  Mr.  Dinsmore's  fa- 
mous trotters,  and  attended  by  a  groom,  riding  one  of  Mr. 
Gaston's  horses  and  leading  the  other,  also  saddled. 

Major  Wharton  was  ready.  Isabelle  attended  him  to 
the  carriage,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  Robert  Grahame, 
said,  "  You  will  forgive  me  more  readily  than  I  shall  forgive 
myself,  Mr.  Grahame,  for  suspicions  which  my  past  know- 
ledge of  you  should  have  rendered  impossible." 

"  You  have  been  less  harsh,  less  unjust  than  I,"  said  Ro- 
bert Grahame,  with  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  little  hand  of- 
fered in  pledge  of  amity. 

"  You  will  bring  Alice  back  to  me  ;  I  know  you  will." 

And  with  these  words  of  good  omen  sounding  in  their 
ears  they  set  off,  and  were  quickly  out  of  sight ;  their  horses 
moving  as  if  they  knew  that  weal  or  wo  waited  on  their 
speed. 


"Everyday, 

A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after  time 
Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  you  turn  the  loaf 
To  read  them." 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


"  Alack !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

Nothing  goes  right" 
"The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good 

You  leaned  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 

Your  wisdom  may  inform  you." 


"Fill  the  bumper  fair! 
Every  drop  we  sprinkle, 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care, 
Smooths  away  a  wrinkle." 

THUS  sang  William  Clarke,  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table 
covered  with  the  luxuries  of  forest,  field,  and  river,  and  glow- 
ing and  sparkling  with  the  rich  wines  of  Germany  and 
France.  Around  that  table  were  gathered  six  or  eight  men 
as  young  as  himself,  and  one  or  two  on  whose  faces  deeper 
lines  marked  more  advanced  age  and  the  longer  continuance 
of  dissipation. 

William  was  a  leader  now  in  Bacchanalian  revels  as  he 
had  been  in  the  frank,  joyous  life  of  his  country-home — but 
how  different  a  life  it  was  !  Pleasure  it  is  true  was  the  pur- 
suit in  both,  but  in  the  one  it  was  a  pleasure  in  harmony  at 
least  with  the  physical  man.  The  fresh,  free  air,  the  rapid 
ride,  the  glory  of  the  early  morning,  the  adventurous  spirit  with 
which  the  young  hunter  penetrated  the  mystery  of  pathless 
VOL.  n.  11* 
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woods,  following  wherever  the  quarry  led.  Contrast  the  in- 
fluences of  these,  with  those  of  the  closed  room,  the  gas- 
lights, the  luxurious  supper,  the  intoxicating  draught. 
Health,  energy,  and  courage,  wait  on  the  first ;  languor  of 
body,  feebleness  of  mind,  a  brief  season  of  mad  jollity  suc- 
ceeded by  a  despondency  which  is  as  the  "  shadow  of  death," 
these  are  the  fruits  of  the  last.  And  already  this  different 
life  began  to  tell  upon  William's  appearance  ;  his  cheek  was 
of  a  more  delicate  hue,  his  eye  less  frank  and  bold,  his  voice 
seemed  less  hearty. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  differ  more,  than 
in  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  sorrow.  Like  every 
thing  received  from  God's  hand  we  make  of  this  a  blessing 
or  a  curse,  by  the  mode  in  which  we  receive  it.  Poets  and 
romancers,  and  sometimes  grave  philosophers,  talk  of  the 
purifying  influence  of  sorrow;  but  the  teaching  of  life,  of 
reason,  and  of  Scripture,  is  that  it  is  only  when  we  kiss  the 
rod  that  chastens,  when  sorrow  drives  us,  like  trembling 
children  to  a  father's  bosom,  that  it  becomes  a  purifier.  This 
it  had  not  been  to  William  Clarke.  His  disappointment  in 
relation  to  Isabelle,  had  made  him  both  gloomy  and  irasci- 
ble. He  received  it  not  as  the  discipline  of  heavenly  love, 
but  as  the  infliction  of  human  cruelty.  He  could  not  re- 
main in  the  neighborhood  of  her  he  had  lost,  where  every 
thing  was  associated  with  his  past  hopes,  and  added  to  his 
present  regrets.  His  mother  understood  his  feelings  al- 
most without  a  word,  and  by  her  influence  his  father  con- 
sented to  his  travelling  for  the  summer,  though  he  could 
not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  regret,  that  "  Wil- 
liam should  be  such  a  cowardly  milksop  as  to  be  driven  from 
his  home  by  the  fear  of  meeting  a  girl  who  did  not  happen 
to  fancy  him." 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  not  a  very  far-seeing  person ;  but  a 
few  hints  from  Allan  quickened  her  observation  so  far  that 
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she  became  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  sending  William  away 
from  the  restraints  of  home  without  some  calmer  mind  to 
influence  his.  This  uneasiness  made  her  suggest  thai  Allan 
should  accompany  him — a  suggestion  so  pleasing  to  the 
brothers  that  the  indulgent  father  could  not  refuse  his  as- 
sent to  it.  And  thus  these  youths  of  twenty-two  and  seven- 
teen were  sent  forth  into  the  world  without  any  controlling 
influence,  except  such  as  they  might  find  within  themselves. 
Who  shall  paint  the  delight  of  Allan  when  his  pilgrimage 
began  ?  One  must  be  able  to  recall  his  own  youth ;  and 
that  youth  must  have  been  ardent,  imaginative,  full  of  a 
dreamy  romance  in  thought  and  feeling,  secluded  in  position 
and  uneventful  in  action,  to  enable  him  to  understand  it. 
It  was  to  him  in  anticipation  a  pilgrimage  indeed,  in  search 
of — he  knew  not  what  exactly — but  something  which  was 
needed  to  complete  his  life.  Somewhere  in  his  course  he 
would  doubtless  find  his  ideal  of  beauty  and  of  nobleness — 
somewhere  he  would  find  an  interpreter  for  the  vague  long- 
ings of  his  soul — some  clew  he  would  discover  by  which  he 
might  guide  his  steps  in  this  labyrinth  of  life,  where  hither- 
to walking  on  and  on.  he  still  ever  returned  to  the  same 
point. 

That  disappointment  awaited  Allan  we  need  scarcely 
say.  William  was  no  dreamer  in  search  of  an  ideal ;  he  was 
a  youth  of  little  imagination,  but  of  warm  affections,  keen 
senses,  and  strong  passions.  He  sought  pleasure  as  the 
plant  seeks  light.  It  was  to  him  the  essential  principle  of 
life.  That  which  he  most  earnestly  desired,  that  which  he 
believed  would  have  made  his  life  one  scene  of  joy  had  been 
denied  him,  and  he  must  supply  its  place  with  what  he  could. 
The  scenes  in  which  Allan  would  have  delighted,  could  do  no- 
thing for  him.  The  spray  of  Niagara  could  not  wash  the 
past  from  his  soul — on  the  green  banks  of  the  Hudson  or 
amid  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  he  should 
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still  see  the  form  and  hear  the  voice  that  haunted  his  life — 
the  ghost  of  buried  joy.  In  crowds  only  was  it  unseen,  un- 
heard ;  and  so  he  hurried  from  one  scene  of  wild,  noisy,  yet 
heartless  merriment  to  another.  And  Allan,  sick  of  all 
around  him,  sad  at  heart  for  himself,  sadder  for  William — 
sat  at  his  feasts,  longing  even  for  the  whispering  of  his  na- 
tive pine-forests,  in  lieu  of  this  "  laughter  of  fools,"  and  mirth 
of  madmen. 

Among  these  jovial  spirits — these  good  fellows,  as  they 
called  themselves — Allan  was  no  favorite ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  a  relief  to  all  when,  on  this  particular  night,  as  the  up- 
roar grew  louder,  the  toasts  more  frequent,  and  the  jests 
coarser,  Allan  withdrew,  shaking  off  by  one  determined 
effort,  the  grasp  of  the  half-inebriated  William.  But  though 
withdrawing  from  the  room,  Allan  was  irresistibly  tempted 
to  remain  in  its  neighborhood.  William  might  need  him ; 
for  the  transition  from  joviality  to  quarrelsomeness  was  not 
uncommon,  as  he  well  knew.  Restlessly  he  walked  the  hall 
on  which  the  supper  room  opened.  The  room  had  been  cho- 
sen because,  being  in  a  wing  of  the  house,  it  did  not  open 
on  a  very  public  street — the  hall  communicated  with  a  pri- 
vate entrance. 

For  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  Allan  had  continued  his 
anxious  promenade,  and  the  clock  from  a  neighboring  steeple 
was  chiming  twelve,  when,  as  he  approached  that  extremity 
of  the  hall  which  led  by  a  staircase  to  the  entrance 
we  have  named,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  gentleman 
and  lady  who  were  ascending  the  stairs  very  rapidly  and  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  unwillingly.  This 
unwillingness,  if  unwillingness  it  were,  was  manifested  rather 
by  her  hanging  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion than  by  any  more  active  resistance.  Action  indeed 
on  her  part  was  scarcely  possible,  as  Allan  perceived,  on 
their  nearer  approach,  the  gentleman  holding  both  her 
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hands  clasped  over  his  arm.  These  observations  were  made 
while  they  were  comparatively  in  shadow,  but  as  they  as- 
cended the  gas-light  illuminating  the  hall  flashed  upon  them, 
and  Allan  lost  all  other  thought  in  the  one  feeling  of 
illimitable  surprise  at  seeing  who  the  lady  was. 

"  Alice  Montrose  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  exclamation  drew  the  lady's  eyes  upon  him,  and 
from  her  white  lips  issued  a  feeble,  plaintive  cry  of  "  Allan  ! 
— Allan,  save  me  ! "  as  she  was  hurried  by  him. 

Instinctively,  Allan  followed  with  swift  steps  their  re- 
treating forms — they  were  but  a  second  before  him  ;  but  in 
such  a  race,  a  second  is  much.  They  paused  at  a  door — "  I 
have  them  now,"  thought  Allan ;  but  ere  the  thought  could 
have  been  spoken,  the  door  flew  open  as  by  magic,  for  no  key 
had  been  applied,  and  pushing  the  lady  before  him,  the  gen- 
tleman entered.  Allan  was  close  upon  their  heels,  and  when 
George  Browne,  for  he,  of  course,  it  was,  would  have  closed 
the  door,  he  was  already  on  its  threshold.  Stripling  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  long  resist  the  mature  strength  exerted 
against  him ;  he  was  pushed  from  the  doorway,  but  seizing 
the  inner  handle  of  the  door  in  his  grasp,  though  unable  to 
enter  himself,  the  interposition  of  his  arm  still  prevented 
Browne  from  securing  the  lock.  During  this  struggle,  not  a 
word  had  been  uttered  on  either  side.  It  had  occurred,  as 
we  have  already  said,  in  a  part  of  the  house  remote  from  the 
street,  and  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  rooms  were 
for  the  most  part,  doubtless,  asleep ;  at  least,  no  step  or  voice 
told  that  a  listener  was  near.  Yet,  the  frantic  eagerness  of 
Browne  to  put  the  protection  of  a  lock  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  house,  showed  that  he  thought  himself  in  more 
immediate  danger  than  the  presence  of  a  boy  like  Allan 
would  have  seemed  to  threaten.  Maddened  by  rage  and 
terror,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove  the  arm  of  Allan, 
He  now  pressed  the  door  against  it  with  his  whole  force, 
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crushing  the  bone  with  seemingly  as  little  pity  or  remorse  as 
he  would  have  broken  a  piece  of  wood.  Alice  had  stood 
during  the  preceding  struggle,  voiceless,  breathless,  in  all 
the  agitation  of  mingled  hope  and  fear ;  but  now,  she  forgot 
herself  in  her  terror  for  Allan  and  cried,  while  she  vainly 
strove  with  her  slight  force  to  pull  back  the  door,  "  Oh, 
help  !  help  !  He  will  kill  him  !  He  will  kill  him  !" 

Help  was  nigh,  nigher  than  she  thought,  though  probably, 
not  nigher  than  Browne  anticipated.  Ere  her  cry  had  ceased, 
it  was  answered  by — "  Stand  back  !" — uttered  in  a  stern,  im- 
perative tone. 

Alice  knew  the  voice  well,  even  in  that  moment  of  fear. 
Instinctively  she  obeyed  the  command  and  sprang  aside  just 
as  the  door  was  dashed  open  with  a  force  that  sent  George 
Browne  reeling  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Scarcely  ob- 
serving Allan,  who  leaned  pale  and  faint  against  the  wall, 
unable  to  repress  his  groans  as  he  supported  his  bruised  and 
crushed  arm  with  the  other  hand,  Robert  Grahame  entered 
the  room  and  advanced  at  once  to  Browne,  who  stood  with 
one  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  his  eyes,  in  which  all  the  life  in 
his  face  seemed  concentrated,  fixed  upon  him  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

Like  the  stag  driven  to  his  last  retreat,  he  stood  there  at 
bay,  and  there  was  that  in  his  attitude  and  face  which  might 
well  have  made  a  prudent  man  hesitate  to  come  near  him ; 
but  there  was  no  fear  in  the  excitement  which  flushed  the 
brow  of  Robert  Grahame  and  gave  to  his  eyes  an  almost 
fierce  expression. 

"  I  warn  you  that  I  am  armed ;  you  approach  me  at  your 
peril,"  said  Browne,  in  a  voice  trembling  as  much  with  rage 
as  fear. 

"  And  I  warn  you  that  those  are  following  me  who  will 
give  you  no  chance  of  escape.  Delay  a  moment  and  you  are 
lost.  Even  now,  Major  Wharton's  step  is  on  the  stair,  and 
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your  only  hope  of  safety  from  the  doom  your  crimes  de- 
serve, is  in  regaining  the  carriage  which  still  waits  where 
you  left  it.  Fool !  would  you  add  murder  to  your  sins  ?"  cried 
Grahame,  as  seizing  the  arm  of  Browne,  he  forced  it  up,  and 
with  his  other  hand  wrenched  from  his  grasp  a  pistol  which  his 
quick  eye  had  detected  ere  the  but  half-resolved  villain  had 
quite  withdrawn  it  from  his  bosom.  The  movement  had  been 
so  rapid,  that  neither  Alice  nor  Allan  saw  the  weapon  till  it 
was  in  his  hand.  At  the  moment  he  secured  it,  steps  and 
voices  were  heard. 

"  Go,  go,"  cried  Robert  Grahame,  "for  the  sake  of  those 
on  whom  the  shadow  of  your  disgrace  must  fall,  I  bid 
you  go." 

George  Browne  felt  that  his  last  card  was  played  out ; 
he  approached  the  door,  but  he  was  too  late  ;  already,  the 
hall  through  which  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  the  stairs, 
was  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  his  pursuers.  He  rushed 
back  to  a  window  whose  sash  was  raised  and  threw  himself 
from  it,  as  Major  Wharton  presented  himself  at  the  open 
door. 

Weary  with  travel,  exhausted  by  want  of  sleep  and  food, 
and  faint  with  the  rush  of  conflicting  emotions,  Alice  had 
sunk  upon  a  couch  at  the  entrance  of  Robert  Grahame,  and 
watched  his  every  movement  with  a  bewildering  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  what  she  saw  and  heard.  "  It  is  a  dream,  it  is  a 
dream,"  she  repeated  unconsciously  as  her  heavy  eyes  turned 
ever  towards  him,  seeing  him,  him  only,  in  all  the  room. 
But  when  she  heard  the  familiar  "Alice  !"  of  Major  Wharton; 
and  turning  toward  the  point  whence  the  sound  came,  she 
saw  the  face  associated  for  so  many  weeks  with  her  home 
life,  looking  upon  her  with  even  more  than  its  accustomed 
kindness,  she  was  startled  into  more  vivid  consciousness,  and 
uttering  a  glad,  yet  feeble  cry,  she  rose  to  approach  him.  He 
saw  her  tottering  step,  the  sinking  of  her  form,  and  sprang  to 
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her  side  just  in  time  to  catch  her  ere  she  fell.  Alice  had  not 
fainted.  As  he  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  she  murmured,  "  Water." 

A  butler's  tray  stood  on  a  side  table,  with  refresh- 
ments, and  scarcely  had  that  low  murmur  passed  her 
lips  before  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  was  presented  to  them 
by  Major  Wharton,  who  had  received  it  from  Robert  Gra- 
ham e.  She  drank  eagerly  and  said,  "  I  am  better,"  though 
she  still  seemed  too  feeble  to  raise  her  heavy  eyelids. 

A  jelly  was  placed  in  Major  Wharton's  hand,  and  Robert 
Grahame  whispered,  "She  needs  refreshment.  I  will  see  if 
I  can  find  a  chambermaid  who  will  attend  her  to  her  room. 
Do  not  let  her  talk — to-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  ask 
questions." 

Major  "Wharton  assented.  On  applying  to  the  maitre 
d1  hotel,  Robert  Grahame  learned  that  a  woman  was  in  wait- 
ing, by  Mr.  Browne's  particular  request,  to  attend  on  the 
lady  who  was  expected  to  accompany  him  that  night  to  the 
hotel.  He  also  learned  that  a  suite  of  apartments,  consisting 
of  the  parlor  in  which  Alice  now  lay,  and  of  two  bed-rooms 
communicating  with  it,  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Browne 
a  week  before,  and  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  to-night, 
some  hours  before  him,  with  orders  that  the  rooms  should  be 
made  ready  and  refreshments  placed  in  the  parlor,  as  he 
would  probably  arrive  at  too  late  an  hour  to  obtain  them,  if 
they  were  not  already  provided.  Having  sent  the  chamber- 
maid to  Alice,  Robert  Grahame  said  to  the  landlord,  that 
Mr.  Browne  having  been  forced  to  continue  his  journey, 
Major  Wharton  and  himself  would  be  answerable  for  the 
rooms.  This  was  said  with  the  hope  of  preventing  any 
gossip  on  a  subject  in  which  Alice  was  so  deeply  involved. 
The  landlord's  reply  indicated  that  he  at  least  suspected  the 
force  to  be  something  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 

"  Was  the  young  gentleman  hurt  much,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"What  young  gentleman?"  inquired  Robert  Grahame. 
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"  Mr.  Allan  Clarke.  I  heard  something  about  his  hav- 
ing a  scuffle  with  Mr.  Browne — at  any  rate,  I  know  he  sent 
for  a  surgeon  who  has  not  left  him  yet." 

It  was  Robert  Grahame's  first  remembrance  of  the  gal- 
lant young  man  whose  heroic  determination  had  prevented 
Browne's  securing  himself  in  his  room,  and  thus  rendering 
his  discovery  doubtful,  and  his  expulsion,  if  discovered,  more 
difficult.  Reproaching  himself  for  a  neglect  which  he  now 
called  ungrateful,  Robert  Grahame  requested  the  landlord 
to  take  his  card  to  Mr.  Clarke's  room,  and  ask  if  he  would 
see  him.  He  himself  followed  to  the  door  of  the  room,  into 
which  he  was,  with  little  delay,  admitted. 

Robert  Grahame  looked  with  equal  surprise  and  admira- 
tion upon  the  boyish  form  and  face  which  lay  there  evidently 
suffering  great  pain  still,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
soothing  applications  which  the  surgeon  was  making  from 
time  to  time  to  his  swollen  and  discolored  arm.  With  a  few 
words  of  animated  praise  from  himself,  and  earnest  thanks  in 
the  name  of  the  friends  of  Miss  Montrose.  Robert  Grahame 
requested  to  know  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "you will  greatly  oblige  me  if 
you  will  ask  Major  Wharton  to  see  me  as  soon  as  he  can 
leave  Miss  Montrose." 

Ascertaining  that  this  was  all  he  could  do  for  his  young 
ally,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to  see  him  again  in 
the  morning,  Robert  Grahame  immediately  sought  Major 
Wharton,  and  delivered  his  message.  It  occasioned  Major 
Wharton  much  surprise,  as  he  had  not  seen  Allan,  who, 
feeling  that  his  pain  was  becoming  intolerable,  had  retreated 
from  the  room  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance.  Alice  had 
already  withdrawn,  and  Major  Wharton  sought  Allan,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  Perhaps  nothing  in  medicine  could 
have  so  soothed  the  pain  of  Allan  as  the  warm  enthusiastic 
praise  which  Major  Wharton,  a  man  himself  noted  for 
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courage,  bestowed  on  what  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call,  his 
heroism.  The  kindness  of  the  Major's  manner  made  it  easy 
for  Allan  to  confide  to  him  his  anxiety  respecting  William, 
in  which  he  found  ready  sympathy  and  aid.  William  was 
still  in  the  supper-room,  as  gay  as  when  Allan  left  him, 
and  somewhat  more  noisy,  when  Major  Wharton  sought  him 
by  his  brother's  request.  He  was  evidently  little  pleased 
at  first  by  his  presence ;  but  the  knowledge  that  Allan  had 
been  hurt,  did  much  to  sober  him.  and  the  high  appreciation 
of  his  brother's  noble  qualities  which  Major  Wharton  ex- 
pressed, inspired  him,  for  the  time  at  least,  with  more 
friendly  feelings  towards  him,  under  whose  influence  he  was 
readily  induced  to  retire  to  his  room,  and  thus  to  relieve 
Allan's  mind  from  apprehension  for  the  present. 

The  habits  of  a  soldier  had  made  Major  Wharton  a 
light  sleeper,  and  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the  last 
day  and  night,  and  the  late  hour  at  which  he  retired  to  his 
room,  he  rose  before  the  sun  on  the  following  morning.  He 
hoped  that  Alice  was  still  sleeping,  and  would  not  disturb 
her  even  by  an  inquiry,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he 
found  his  way  to  Allan's  room.  The  door  was  not  locked, 
and  opening  it  cautiously,  he  entered.  Allan  was  lying  very 
quietly,  though  not  asleep.  He  was  looking  into  the  face  of 
his  brother,  who  sat  beside  him,  with  his  hand  clasped  in 
his.  William's  back  was  to  the  door,  and  as  it  opened, 
Major  Wharton  heard  him  say,  "As  soon  as  we  can  hear 
from  home  and  have  money  to  pay  our  bills  here,  I  will  go 
where  you  please,  Allan." 

"How  are  you,  Allan?"  cried  Major  Wharton,  and 
William  turned  quickly  with  an  angry  sparkle  in  his  eye. 
He  was  mortified  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  in  which 
Major  Wharton  had  found  him  the  last  evening,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  at  what  he  feared  might  have  been  overheard 
by  him  this  morning. 
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It  was  impossible,  however,  to  reject  the  Major's  frankly 
proffered  hand,  nor  could  William  rudely  withdraw  his  from 
the  clasp  in  which  Major  Wharton  still  held  it,  as  seating 
himself  beside  the  bed,  he  laid  his  other  hand  on  Allan's, 
and  said,  "  How  can  I  ever  repay  my  obligations  to  you 
two  ?" 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  sir,"  said  William,  not  without  a 
little  haughtiness  in  his  manner. 

Major  Wharton  looked  on  him  with  a  grave  yet  kindly 
expression.  For  a  moment  William  met  that  look  coldly, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  then  his  eyes  softened,  and  he 
turned  them  quickly  away,  as  if  unwilling  that  the  feeling 
in  them  should  be  read.  Major  Wharton  turned  with  a 
smile  to  Allan. 

"  At  least,"  he  said,  "  you  will  not  deny  my  obligations 
to  Allan,  who  has  endured  pain,  from  which  many  a  stout 
soldier  would  have  shrunk,  for  the  rescue  of  one  whom  I 
love  as  a  sister.  If  Alice  will  consent,  I  will  not  only  stay 
here,  and  nurse  you  myself,  Allan,  but  I  will  send  for  Isabelle 
to  nurse  you  too." 

"  That  will  be  very  kind,"  said  Allan,  as  he  gently  pressed 
the  hand  which  held  his ;  yet,  even  as  he  did  so,  he  glanced 
doubtfully  at  William,  who,  if  he  saw  the  glance,  did  not 
respond  to  it. 

"  You  must  both  feel  some  curiosity,  at  least,  to  know 
how  Alice  came  into  the  position  in  which  you  saw  her  last 
night,"  said  Major  Wharton. 

Allan  assented,  and  the  Major  told  all  he  knew  and  all 
he  conjectured  of  the  disappearance  of  Alice  ;  the  alarm  of 
her  friends  ;  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grahame,  and  his  activity 
in  the  pursuit. 

"  At  Fredericksburgh,"  he  said,  "  we  became  certain  that 
we  were  on  the  right  track,  and  we  hoped  to  overtake  them 
before  they  reached  Baltimore.  When  we  were  about  ten 
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miles  from  this  city,  we  found  it  impossible  to  endure  the 
slower  pace  of  our  weary  carriage-horses,  and  we  exchanged 
the  carriage  for  the  led  horses  and  the  saddle.  We  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Grahame's  horse  was  the  fleetest,  and  agreed 
that  he  should  press  on  and  I  would  follow  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  have  since  heard  from  him  that  he  saw  a  carriage  soon 
after  entering  the  city,  which  he  suspected  to  be  the  one  we 
were  in  search  of.  He  followed  accordingly,  keeping  it  in 
view  till  quite  near  this  hotel,  when,  at  a  turning  in  the 
street,  he  lost  it,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  discov- 
ered the  very  private  entrance  of  the  hotel,  at  which  it  had 
stopped.  Those  minutes  had  given  the  villain  Browne,  who 
had  doubtless  seen  him,  the  time  he  needed,  and,  but  for 
your  gallantry,  Allan,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  secure 
our  object,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  law, — a  process  which 
would  have  involved  delay  and  a  publicity,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  Alice,  we  were  most  anxious  to  avoid." 

"  You  say  the  name  of  this  scoundrel,  to  whom  Allan 
owes  his  suffering,  is  Browne.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall 
be  most  likely  to  find  him  ? "  asked  William  Clarke,  while 
the  flush  on  his  brow  told  plainly  enough  the  object  of  his 
inquiry. 

"  I  cannot, — but  I  think  he  will  leave  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  he  knows  there  is  danger  in  his  stay  ; 
but  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  seek  him  with  the  object  that  made  you  ask  that 
question  ;  no  gentleman  could  condescend  to  meet  him." 

"  But  I  could  shoot  him  down,  as  I  would  any  other 
dangerous  animal,"  exclaimed  William  fiercely. 

"  And  so  descend  to  his  level ;  no,  my  friend  ;  an  honor- 
able man,  like  you,  must  leave  such  a  villain  to  the  law,  or, 
if  we  do  not  choose  to  invoke  that,  to  a  higher  than  any  hu- 
man tribunal." 

Major  Wharton  knew  that  in  William's  present  mood  it 
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would  have  been  useless  to  present  to  him  the  graver,  and, 
to  him,  far  more  influential  arguments  against  duelling  or  any 
other  personal  act  of  revenge,  furnished  by  the  Christian 
code  of  morals ;  he  must  take  a  cooler  moment  for  this. 
The  reasons  he  presented  were  sufficient  for  his  present 
purpose. 

Grateful  as  Major  Wharton  felt  to  Allan,  circumstances, 
already  known  to  the  reader,  had  given  him  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  William  Clarke.  The  condition  in  which  he  found 
him  last  night  had  cost  him  many  anxious  thoughts.  He 
felt  that  to  his  disappointment  in  Isabelle,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  to  his  mortification  for  having  revealed  to  his 
rival  hopes  which  proved  unfounded,  might  his  present 
abandonment  be  attributed,  and  he  resolved  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  recall  him  to  a  nobler  life.  It  was 
Isabelle's  influence  on  William  more  than  her  nursing  for 
Allan  that  he  needed  now.  With  a  nicety  of  honor  of  which 
few  men  would  have  been  capable,  he  had  carefully  guarded 
William's  secret  even  from  Isabelle  herself,  who,  if  she  had 
any  remembrance  of  William's  declaration  of  more  than 
brotherly  love  to  her,  had  never  betrayed  that  remembrance 
by  word  or  look.  Assurance  of  this,  he  was  very  desirous 
to  convey  to  William,  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  do  it  without 
irritating  the  wound  he  wished  to  heal.  He  sat  some  min- 
utes in  silence  by  Allan's  bed,  his  mind  alternately  sug- 
gesting and  rejecting  modes  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
till,  in  despair  of  doing  anything  towards  it.  this  morning, 
at  least,  he  rose  to  go.  William  accompanied  him  to  the 
door.  Major  Wharton  held  out  his  hand  to  him  at  parting. 
It  was  coldly  taken,  and  as  coldly  dropped.  William  would 
have  turned  away,  but,  with  sudden  determination,  laying 
his  hand  kindly  yet  firmly  on  his  shoulder,  Major  Wharton 
said,  "  I  hope  Isabelle  will  make  us  better  friends  when  she 
comes.  She  regards  you  as  a  sister,  and  believes  that  you 
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have  always  had  a  brothers  love  for  her.  I  hope  you  will 
not  grieve  her  by  showing  less." 

As  he  concluded,  seeking  no  answer,  not  even  by  a  look, 
he  turned  away. 

In  the  parlor  adjoining  his  own  apartment,  Major  Whar- 
ton  found  Robert  Grahame  awaiting  him.  He  had  come  to 
say  that  he  would  return  that  day  to  the  Springs,  and  give 
Mrs.  Wharton  intelligence  of  her  cousin's  safety. 

"  Going  to  the  Springs  !"  cried  Major  Wharton,  and,  re- 
membering the  confession  he  had  heard  so  lately  from  Ro- 
bert Grahame,  he  would,  probably,  had  he  been  speaking  to 
a  younger  man,  have  added,  "and  without  seeing  Alice1?"  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  for  any  one  to  break  through  the  re- 
serves within  which  a  man — at  least  a  man  like  Robert  Gra- 
hame— may  have  fenced  his  spirit,  and  Major  Wharton  con- 
tented himself  with  the  exclamation  we  have  recorded. 

Again,  a  younger  man,  or  one  more  given  to  confidence 
than  Robert  Grahame,  would  probably  have  answered,  "  I 
have  so  oflended  against  this  pure  and  gentle  girl,  that  I  dare 
not  see  her  without  her  permission.  To  stay  here  now,  or 
to  make  the  journey  to  the  Springs  with  you,  would  be  to 
force  her  to  endure  my  presence  ;  therefore  I  go  alone,  where 
she  maybe,  on  this  subject,  mistress  of  herself;"  but  Robert 
Grahame  said  nothing  of  all  this  ;  he  only  answered  to  Major 
Wharton's  exclamation,  "Yes." 

Both  gentlemen  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  both 
seemed  in  earnest  thought,  and  both  looked  up  at  the  same 
moment  to  speak. 

"  Have  you  any  special  communication  for  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton?" asked  Robert  Grahame,  "  or  do  you  follow  me  so  soon 
as  to  make  this  needless?" 

"  I  have  almost  concluded  not  to  return  to  the  Springs 
at  all — that  is,  with  Alice's  permission,  I  have  thought  of  re- 
maining here,  at  least,  until  Allan  Clarke  was  better,  and  of 
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sending  for  Isabelle  to  join  us.  There  is  but  one  difficulty 
— I  can  neither  leave  Alice,  nor  permit  Isabelle  to  travel 
alone." 

"  Would  you  permit  me  to  escort  her  ?"  asked  Robert 
Grahame,  with  animation. 

"  Most  gratefully  !  Such  an  arrangement  would  decide 
me  at  once." 

"  So  let  it  be,  then.  I  will  order  the  carriage  and  be 
ready  to  set  out  in  half  an  hour.  Can  you  say  what  you 
wish  to  Mrs.  Wharton  in  that  time  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  will  be  ready  for  you,"  said  Major  Whar- 
ton, as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  on  which  lay  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

Robert  Grahame  had  left  the  room,  and  Major  Wharton 
had  already  begun  to  write,  when,  suddenly  returning,  he 
said,  "  We  have  forgotten ;  this  arrangement  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  Miss  Montrose.  Have  you  heard  from  her  this 
morning  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  will  ring  for  the  chambermaid,  whom  I  di- 
rected to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  her  room  last  night,  and  learn 
from  her  how  she  passed  the  night.  I  do  not  like  to  disturb 
her  so  early  by  any  inquiries." 

The  chambermaid  appeared — reported  that  the  lady  was 
sleeping  when  she  left  the  room,  and  was  dismissed. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  any  objection  from  Alice," 
said  Major  Wharton,  when  she  was  gone  ;  "  indeed,. I  think, 
on  her  own  account,  this  is  a  desirable  arrangement ;  she 
needs  rest." 

"But,  coming  as  she  did,  may  she  not  need  other  things 
not  so  easily  found  here  ?" 

"  Isabelle  took  care  of  that,  and  sent  by  me  what  she 
thought  of  prime  necessity  to  her.  You  can  forward  her 
baggage  immediately  on  your  arrival,  and  she  will  receive  it 
in  three  or  four  days." 
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"  I  hope  to  be  here  myself  in  four  days,  if  that  be  not  too 
rapid  travelling  for  Mrs.  Wharton.  Pray  present  my  re- 
spects to  Miss  Montrose,  and  say" —  he  paused  for  longer 
meditation  than  such  a  message  might  seem  to  require — 
then,  as  he  awoke  to  the  perception  of  Major  Wharton's  sus- 
pended pen  and  half-smiling  eye,  added — "say  that  I  hope 
she  will  permit  me  to  see  her  on  my  return.'3 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"  She  speaks, 


Yet  she  says  nothing." 

"  This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet." 

IT  may  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  Donald  Mon- 
trose  had  despatched  a  letter  to  Robert  Grahame,  immedi- 
ately on  the  discovery  that  Richard  Grahame  was  alive  and 
under  his  own  roof.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Spring- 
field, where  it  lay  unclaimed  until  the  long  delay  in  receiving 
an  answer  induced  Donald  to  forward  another  letter,  written 
about  ten  days  later,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gaston.  This  last, 
arriving  after  Robert  Grahame  and  Mr.  Gaston  had  left  Bos- 
ton, was  received  by  Mary,  who  had  been  empowered  by  her 
brother  to  open  his  letters  in  his  absence,  that  only  such  as 
were  of  immediate  moment  should  be  forwarded  to  him.  As 
there  was  an  allusion,  in  the  second  letter,  to  that  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  Mary  wrote  to  the  post- 
master at  that  place,  obtained  the  letter,  and  forwarded  both 
together  to  her  brother.  The  contents  of  the  first  of  these 
letters  are  already  known  to  the  reader ;  the  second  con- 
veyed the  information  that  the  death-like  exhaustion  of  Rich- 
ard Grahame  had  been  succeeded  by  a  low,  nervous  fever, 
which  his  physician  thought  to  be  the  result  chiefly  of  men- 
tal anxiety.  Medicine,  the  honest  doctor  said,  could  do  little 
VOL.  ii.  12 
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for  such  a  case.  The  only  advice  to  be  given  was,  that  his 
friends  should,  as  far  as  possible,  yield  to  his  own  wishes — 
the  strongest  of  which  at  present  seemed  to  be  that  he  might 
be  able,  by  his  testimony,  to  relieve  the  family,  from  which 
he  was  receiving  such  kind  hospitality,  from  the  consequences 
of  Browne's  villany.  In  the  quiet  and  the  kindness  now 
surrounding  him.  he  was  already  showing  symptoms  of 
healthier  mental  action.  He  had  given  a  full  and  frank  de- 
position of  the  circumstances  connected  with  Donald's  debt 
to  himself,  though  those  circumstances  tended  so  greatly  to 
criminate  him.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
and  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  his  aunt  and  cousins,  to  save 
George  Browne  from  public  exposure,  if  possible,  Donald  had 
transmitted  a  copy  of  this  deposition  to  the  elder  Mr.  Browne, 
who  had  replied,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  evasively,  declar- 
ing, however,  his  willingness  to  do  whatever  was  right  in  the 
business,  but  insisting  on  an  interview  with  Mr.  Richard 
Grahame  and  Lieut.  Montrose.  In  consequence  of  this,  Don- 
ald had  determined,  as  soon  as  Grahame  could  travel,  to  go 
with  him  to  Boston,  an  arrangement  to  which  the  invalid  had 
consented,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  stipulating  only 
that  the  journey  should  not  be  made  by  sea.  Donald  there- 
fore wrote  that,  as  Dr.  J thought  gentle  travelling  would 

be  useful  to  his  patient,  should  he  continue  to  improve  they 
would  set  out  in  a  very  few  days  to  travel  by  easy  stages  to 
Boston. 

"  By  the  request  of  your  brother,"  Donald  continued, 
"  this  design  is  to  be  a  secret  to  all  but  your  sister  and  your- 
self, to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  known,  to  prevent 
your  coming  here  to  see  him.  He  will  not  even  consent  to 
my  making  my  sister  an  exception  to  this  secrecy,  and.  as 
the  Dr.  insists  on  my  yielding  implicitly  to  his  wishes,  nei- 
ther my  mother  nor  I  have  said  anything  of  him  in  our 
letters.  His  objection  can  hardly  arise  from  the  vulgar 
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notion  that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret,  for  he  says  that 
my  cousin  Alice  was  the  only  one  in  Boston  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  return ;  binding  her  to  secrecy,  on  peril  of 
his  refusal  to  give  his  testimony  at  all,  unless'he  could  give 
it  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  time ;  and  he  acknowl- 
edges that  she  was  nobly  faithful  to  her  promise,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  trial.  What  those  circumstances  were, 
he  seems  unwilling  to  disclose  to  me ;  but  I  have  insisted 
that  she  shall  be  at  once  absolved  from  her  promise,  and  he  has 
consented  that  she  shall  be  permitted  to  communicate  with 
you  on  the  subject,  which,  with  a  certain  oracular  mystery, 
he  assures  me  will  be  all  that  is  needed  for  her  repose.  This 
permission  he  earnestly  entreats  me  to  give  through  you, 
dreading,  he  says,  that  many  letters  should  be  written  on 
this  subject.  I  must  therefore  trouble  you  to  communicate 
with  my  cousin.  It  is  a  painful  thought  to  me,  that  her 
happiness  should,  even  temporarily,  have  been  sacrificed  to 
mine.  Say  so  to  her  for  me  ;  and  add  that  now  her  wishes 
must  be  her  only  limit.  Here,  and  here  only,  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  your  brother's  will.  That  she  has  suffered,  and  suf- 
fered with  such  uncomplaining  sweetness,  for  my  supposed 
advantage,  can  scarcely  increase  the  warm  affection  with 
which  I  regard  her ;  she  will  always  be  to  me  a  dear  sister." 
This  letter  had  found  its  way  to  Boston  by  the  slow  coaches 
which  at  that  time  conveyed  the  mails ;  from  Boston  it  had  been 
forwarded  to  Virginia  by  the  same  means,  and  thus  it  had  been 
more  than  three  weeks  in  reaching  the  hands  for  which  it  was 
intended.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  Donald  Montrose  and 
Richard  Grahame  might  be  expected  in  Boston.  Robert 
Grahame  felt  that  they  might  reasonably  enough  anticipate 
that  he  would  meet  them  there.  He  delayed  only  for  an 
interview  with  Alice  ;  he  had  hoped  to  secure  this  interview 
on  the  evening  of  Ole  Bull's  concert ;  how  this  hope  had 
been  frustrated,  and  the  events  which  had  still  delayed  its 
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fulfilment,  the  reader  already  knows.  Travelling  towards 
that  fulfilment,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  he  made  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  returning  to  the  Springs  for  Isabelle, 
and  escorting  her  to  Baltimore.  He  found  Charles  Mon- 
trose  at  the  Springs.  By  the  prudent  arrangements  of  Mr. 
G-aston,  he  had  been  brought  there  without  suffering  any 
alarm  for  his  sister — a  wise  precaution,  as  was  proved  by 
his  excitement  at  learning  the  infamous  attempt  of  Browne, 
even  though  he  knew  that  attempt  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
It  was  long  ere  Isabelle  could  win  from  him  a  promise,  that  he 
would  leave  the  baffled  villain  to  Him  who  hath  said,  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine."  He  was  almost  as  impatient  as  Robert  Gra- 
hame  himself  to  reach  Baltimore.  Robert  Grahame  arrived 
at  the  Springs  late  at  night ;  the  next  day  at  mid-day  the 
whole  party  were  on  the  road  ;  and  when  Isabelle,  late  on  the 
succeeding  evening,  acknowledged  that  she  was  unable  to  go 
farther  without  rest,  though  but  twenty  miles  from  Baltimore, 
Charles  pushed  on,  leaving  his  companions  to  follow  in  the 
morning.  Late  as  it  was  when  he  arrived  at  Baltimore, 
neither  Alice  nor  Major  Wharton  had  retired.  They  were 
still  hoping  to  see  Isabelle,  they  said  ;  if  Alice  had  other 
hopes  she  did  not  mention  them ;  she  was  one  in  whose 
heart  hope  found  an  ever  ready  home,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  respectful  message  conveyed  to  her  through  Major  Whar- 
ton had  given  entrance  to  the  welcome  guest. 

Certainly,  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  the  next  morning, 
which  had  not  been  seen  there  for  many  long  weeks,  as  she 
stood  before  the  bureau  in  her  room,  examining  the  two 
muslin  morning  dresses  which  Isabelle  had  sent  her,  and 
hesitating  whether  she  should  wear  the  pink  or  the  blue. 
"  Charles  likes  to  see  me  look  well."  she  said  to  herself,  with 
a  little  pardonable  effort  at  self-deception,  which  her  height- 
ened color  showed  to  be  but  half  successful. 

The  pink  was  chosen,  and  we  think  when  it  had  been 
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donned,  no  one  would  have  wished  it  changed.  Alice  was 
not  vain — indeed,  few  had  more  of  that  sweetest  of  all 
graces,  humility — yet  a  smile  certainly  played  around  her 
mouth,  as  she  took  a  parting  glance  at  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  and  remembered  that  Robert  Grahame  had  once  told 
her,  "  Beauty  has  its  uses." 

With  something  of  this  glow  and  smile  still  lingering 
about  her,  she  sat,  a  few  minutes  after,  in  the  parlor,  writing 
to  her  mother,  when  the  door  into  the  hall  opened,  and  look- 
ing up  with  the  expectation  of  greeting  Charles,  she  saw, 
not  Isabelle,  though  Isabelle  stood  before  her,  but  Robert 
Grahame,  standing  on  the  threshold,  and  read  in  his  eyes 
all  and  more  than  all  she  had  hoped.  He,  too,  as  he  saw 
her  eyes  fall  before  his,  and  marked  the  richer  color  that 
stole  into  her  cheek,  and  even  rose  to  the  pale,  pure  brow, 
felt  his  heart  bound  with  the  thought,  that  "pride  was 
quelled  and  love  was  free,"  that  his  pardon  had  been  pro- 
nounced even  before  it  had  been  asked. 

Isabelle,  absorbed  in  her  own  glad  emotions,  had  been 
quite  blind  to  this  little  pantomime,  and  scarcely  remembered 
that  Alice  had  not  advanced  to  meet  her.  as  she  folded  her 
in  her  arms,  and  with  moist  eyes  and  trembling  lips,  blessed 
Heaven  for  preserving  her. 

':  But,  Alice,  you  have  not  welcomed  Mr.  Grahame,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  he  deserves  you  should,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  him,  my  poor  Alice,"  again  passing  her  arm  around  the 
waist  from  which  she  had  withdrawn  it  for  a  moment,  that 
Alice  might  give  her  hand  to  Robert  Grahame,  "  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  we  should  not  have  met  so  soon  again." 

A  welcome  had  been  given  and  received,  more  than  a 
welcome,  yet  no  word  had  been  spoken.  Robert  Grahame 
had  extended  his  hand,  Alice  had  placed  hers  in  it ;  he  had 
held  it  for  a  moment,  in  a  firm  but  gentle  clasp ;  that  was 
all  which  Isabelle  saw ; — the  angels,  perchance,  saw  more.  He 
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had  not  even  looked  in  her  eyes,  as  he  had  done  that  first 
evening  at  Cambridge,  when,  according  to  her  journal,  she 
began  to  understand  herself.  Isabelle  thought  it  a  very 
common  shaking  of  hands,  and  could  she  have  known  the 
thoughts  of  those  two  hearts,  she  might  have  wondered  why 
just  then  one  was  whispering,  "  My  own  ! — my  own  ! — to 
be  guarded  and  guided  evermore,  through  life,  even  unto 
life's  end  ;  and  still,  with  God's  help,  heavenward  ;"  and  the 
other  was  uttering,  "  No  more  my  own,  but  thine ;  to  be 
held  ever  more  in  that  firm,  yet  gentle  hand." 

Isabelle  had  quick  sympathies,  but  she  knew  too  little  of 
the  past  to  understand  the  present,  and  the  silence  which 
was  the  most  impressive  language  to  those  two,  seemed 
awkward  to  her,  and  she  resumed,  after  waiting  a  moment  in 
vain  for  Alice  to  speak  the  thanks  she  considered  so  richly 
due  to  Mr.  Grahame :  "  You  have  no  idea  of  what  feats  he 
performed  in  your  service — he  penetrated  to  the  very  bed- 
room of  that  stiff,  punctilious  Mr.  Dinsmore,  whom  Edward 
himself  did  not  like  to  attack,  and  came  off  with  his  most 
precious  possession,  a  pair  of  incredibly  fast  trotting  horses 
— how  many  thousands  he  paid  for  them  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
I  heard  Mr.  Dinsmore  myself,  say,  that  he  believed  he  would 
have  given  ten  thousand  if  it  had  been  asked." 

The  silence  was  still  unbroken.  Robert  Grahame  made 
no  disclaimer — at  that  moment  there  was  a  deeper  feeling  in 
his  heart  than  that  so  common  to  every  generous  man — nay, 
to  every  gentleman — which  leads  him  to  make  light  of  a  ser- 
vice performed, — a  feeling  which  made  him  delight  to  have 
Alice — to  have  the  world  know  that  fortune  was  nothing,  life 
nothing,  when  she  was  to  be  served.  Alice  raised  her  eyes, 
and  endeavored  to  command  voice  to  thank  him,  but  the 
smiling  eyes  that  met  hers  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  thank 
me — if  it  were  for  you,  was  it  not  also  for  myself?"  and  her 
effort  failed. 
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Major  Wharton's  voice,  exclaiming  at  this  moment, 
"  Why,  Bella  !  Here  already  !"  was  certainly  a  relief  to  Isa- 
belle,  perhaps  even  a  relief  to  Robert  Grahame  and  Alice ; 
for  man  can  endure  but  for  a  little  while  feeling  to  which  he 
can  give  no  utterance. 

This  day  at  Baltimore  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  party  there  assembled,  and 
yet  there  was  little  which  would  have  seemed  worthy  of  note 
to  one  who  should  have  looked  at  it  only  in  its  outer  aspects 
— little  that  could  have  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  a 
day — much  that  was  important  in  the  history  of  a  heart. 
Major  Wharton  had  succeeded  in  drawing  William  and  Allan 
Clarke  into  their  circle,  and  the  unembarrassed  friendliness 
of  Isabelle's  manner  soon  placed  William  more  at  his  ease 
than  he  had  supposed  it  possible  he  could  ever  be  again  with 
her.  He  even  found  himself  addressing  her  with  the  old, 
familiar  Bella,  before  they  parted.  At  first  hft  hesitated, 
and  would  have  corrected  it  with  an  apology — but  Isabelle 
laughed  at  his  hesitation,  and  said,  "  And  why  not  Bella? 
Does  it  seem  too  familiar  for  a  major's  lady  ?  You  are  one 
of  the  few  friends,"  she  added  in  a  graver  tone,  "  from  whom 
I  should  not  like  any  thing  else." 

Was  Isabelle  really  as  unconscious  of  his  past  feelings 
as  this  implied,  or  was  this  the  dictate  of  womanly  tact  to 
appear  so  ?  It  was  a  question  which  even  her  husband  could 
not  have  answered. 

Allan  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  but  insisted  that  it  was 
quite  well,  and  that  the  sling  was  a  tyrannical  enactment  of 
the  surgeon,  aided  and  abetted  by  William. 

"  I  want  to  interest  you  in  young  Clarke,"  said  Major 
Wharton  to  Robert  Grahame,  as  they  were  walking  together 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 

"  I  am  interested  in  him  ;  his  gallant  conduct  the  even- 
ing we  arrived  here  accomplished  that." 
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"  You  mean  Allan.  Yes,  lie  is  a  noble  being ;  but  I 
spoke  of  my  friend  William." 

"  I  acknowledge  lie  does  not  please  me  so  much  ;  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  did  not ;  for  the  slight  reserve  of  which 
I  have  been  conscious  toward  him,  had  its  origin  on  that 
same  evening." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but — I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to 
offer 'an  apology  for  such  forge  tfulness  of  all  the  nobler  pur- 
poses of  life  as  the  abandonment  to  such  pleasures — if  pleas- 
ures indeed  they  may  be  called — evinces  ;  but  while  I  will 
join  you  in  condemning  the  habits  without  a  single  reserva- 
tion, there  are  some  things  which  plead  for  mercy  to  the 
individual.'3 

"  May  I  ask  what  those  things  are  ?" 

"  First,  his  nature,  and  then,  his  education." 

"  The  first  is  a  plea  which  we  may  all  present ;  is  it  not?" 

"  No ;  at  least,  not  in  the  sense  I  mean.  These  children 
of  the  sun — you  smile — do  you  not  believe  that  man  is  influ- 
enced in  some  degree  by  the  climate  in  which  he  draws  his 
breath  ?" 

"  In  some  degree ;  yes,  in  his  physical  organization,  much 
— but  in  his  spirit,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  man 
as  the  master,  not  the  slave  of  nature." 

"  And  so  he  should  be  ;  yet  it  is  easier  to  assert  that 
mastership  over  the  stern  and  rugged  nature  which  has.  as  it 
were,  dared  you  to  contest  every  hour  of  your  life,  than  over 
that  which,  like  a  soft  Delilah,  soothes  you  to  sleep,  and 
binds  you  in  a  chain  of  flowers.  Believe  me,  it  would  take 
a  nice  physiologist  to  say  how  far  you  may  touch  the  physi- 
cal organization  of  man.  and  leave  his  spirit  free." 

"  I  believe  you,  and — my  smile  notwithstanding — I  agree 
with  you  so  far ;  but  the  plea  which  you  present  in  a  philo- 
sophical sense,  has  been,  I  fear,  brought  into  some  contempt 
by  the  use  sometimes  made  of  it  by  those  who  seemed  to 
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think  that  it  not  only  excused,  but  dignified  the  most  con- 
temptible follies  and  the  wildest  lawlessness." 

"  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  no  climate  has  a  mono- 
poly of  fools — but  to  return  to  William  Clarke  and  to  his 
southern  nature.  Is  it  too  much  to  claim  for  that  nature 
peculiar  keenness  of  sensation ;  a  quick  springing  of  the  soul 
to  pleasure,  and  shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch  of  pain, 
such  as  a  tropical  plant  might  have  from  the  cold  blasts  of  a 
northern  winter  ?  Now,  admitting  this  peculiar  keenness  of 
susceptibility — " 

"  I  should  admit  it  more  readily,  if  you  said  quickness. 
I  believe  the  joy  or  sorrow  is  not  less  deep  elsewhere,  though 
it  may  work  itself  into  the  soul  by  a  slower  process." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  I  will  not  dispute  it.  Say,  then,  this 
quickness  of  susceptibility.  You  will  see,  that  while  it  may 
be  directed  to  noble  purposes,  undisciplined  it  will  impel 
the  possessor  in  the  most  wayward  and  erratic  courses ;  and 
poor  William's  education  has  been  just  such  as  his  southern 
skies,  and  woods,  and  fields,  have  made  for  him.  He  has 
lived  with  nature,  but  it  was  a  nature  whose  every  precept 
was,  "  Enjoy  ;"  to  seize  pleasure — to  escape  from  suffering ; 
these,  you  see,  were  the  strongest  impulses  of  his  nature, 
and  the  most  emphatic  lessons  of  his  education." 

"  And  had  he  never  heard  of  any  nobler  pleasure  than  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry?" 

"  Of  the  noblest  pleasures,  I  fear  William  has  thought 
little  yet,  though  he  has  doubtless  heard  much.  The  earth 
has  been  so  beautiful  to  him  that  he  has  never  looked  above 
it ;  but  though  his  pleasures  may  not  have  been  of  the  high- 
est order,  they  were  at  least  harmless  and  natural,  till  a 
great  disappointment  poisoned  them,  and  then,  impatient 
of  sorrow,  he  turned  to  these  grosser  and  more  pungent 
excitements." 

"  What  the  young  man  wants  is  work,"   said   Robert 
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Graham e  ;  "  work  which  shall  command  his  mental  and  his 
physical  energies.  What  he  wants  is,  to  win  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

"  Ah  !  there  it  is  ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  in  which 
the  South  is  wanting — work  for  her  children." 

"  The  South  wanting  in  work  !  It  seems  to  me  that  she 
has  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  work  to  perform  ever  com- 
mitted to  any  land." 

"  I  understand  you,  and  I  agree  with  you ;  but  my 
friend  William  feels  neither  the  responsibility  nor  the 
nobility  of  that  work  yet ;  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  him  to 
begin  the  study  of  a  profession ;  too  late  for  him  to  enter 
the  army  or  navy.  Now  I  feel  the  importance  of  your 
Northern  habit  of  giving  to  every  young  man  a  profession — 
an  occupation  of  some  sort,  and  making  him  work  at  it. 
How  invaluable  to  William  would  be  such  a  resource  now, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  create  it !" 

"  Travelling  is,  I  think,  the  best  resource  for  the  di- 
version of  idlers.  What  say  you  to  that  for  him  ?  I  can 
give  him  letters  that  may  be  valuable." 

"  In  his  present  mood,  the  temptations  he  might  encoun- 
ter in  travelling,  would  be  dangerous ;  besides,  I  wanted 
something  which  would  open  an  honorable  career  to  him." 

"  What  say  you  to  his  going  abroad,  as  private  Secretary 
to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of ." 

Major  Wharton  mused  for  a  moment.  "  Not  quite  the 
thing,  yet  the  best  you  have  named.  I  will  talk  to  him 
about  it." 

And  Major  Wharton  sought  William  immediately,  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  him  even  to  present 
some  new  and  interesting  subject  of  thought.  He  found 
William  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who  was 
speaking  in  the  most  animated  manner  of  the  glories  of  the 
far  West — of  its  wide  prairies  and  noble  rivers — of  its  rich 
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rewards  for  labor — and  the  glorious  sport  on  its  hunting- 
grounds — above  all,  of  its  free  life,  unshackled  by  forms> 
and  full  of  adventure.  This  man,  still  young — as  young  as 
William  Clarke — could  tell  of  days  of  lonely  riding  over 
prairie,  and  through  forest,  communing  with  the  ';  full,  free 
heart  of  nature" — of  nights  in  which  he  had  slept  on  the 
ground,  with  the  sky  for  his  canopy,  and  his  horse  for  his 
only  companion.  William  had  shot  deer :  but  he  could  tell 
of  having  stood  face  to  face  with  a  fierce  panther,  and  hav- 
ing saved  his  life  by  his  quick  eye  and  his  steady  nerve. 
William  listened  with  the  intensest  interest,  and  exclaimed, 
in  tones  that  came  from  the  heart,  "  How  I  should  like  to 
go  there !" 

"  Well,  come  along  !"  cried  the  social  and  communica- 
tive stranger ;  "  I  was  going  to-morrow,  but  I'll  wait  till 
next  day  for  you." 

Major  Wharton  read  aright  the  change  in  William's 
face,  as  he  saw  the  light  fading  from  his  eyes ;  and  before 
he  could  decline,  he  added,  "  I  wish  you  would  go,  William. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  employ  an  agent  to  look  after  some 
lands  in  Iowa  that  belong  to  me,  and  if  you  will  go,  I  will 
pay  your  expenses,  and  be  very  grateful  to  you  besides,  for 
I  shall  learn  the  truth  from  you,  which  is  more  than  I  should 
do  from  most  agents." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  William,  ft  but  there 
is  Allan " 

"  I  will  take  care  of  Allan.  We  are  going  on  a  little 
tour  when  we  leave  this  place,  which  I*  think  will  just  suit 
Allan." 

Still  William  hesitated.  "  If  there  were  time  for  me  to 
hear  from  home." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  a  moment,"  said  Major  Wharton, 
drawing  him  aside. 

They  talked  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes,  or,  rather, 
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Major  Wharton  talked,  and  William  listened ;  then  William 
caught  Major  Wharton's  hand,  and  wrung  it  heartily,  and 
they  turned  back  to  the  stranger  from  the  West,  to  inform 
him,  that  if  he  would  delay  one  day  for  William,  he  would 
go  with  him. 

Major  Wharton  was  a  little  afraid  that  Allan  might 
object  to  the  arrangement,  but  he  found  him,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  pleased  with  it.  Neither  did  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Fairhope,  appear  to  regret  it,  when  informed  that  his  son 
had  set  out  on  a  journey  West,  which  would  occupy  him 
probably  for  several  months.  Perhaps  he  thought  any  thing 
was  better  than  remaining  in  Baltimore,  and  giving  suppers 
at  three  hundred  dollars  a  supper.  Allan  it  was  decided 
should  travel  with  the  Whartons  during  the  summer,  and 
return  with  them  in  the  autumn. 

While  Major  Wharton  was  still  in  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel  with  William  Clarke,  a  stage-coach  drove  up  to  the 
steps,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Gaston  among  the  passengers.  The 
gentlemen  greeted  each  other  heartily,  and  Mr.  Gaston  pro- 
mised as  soon  as  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  dust  of  travel,  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Wharton  and  his  friend  Alice. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  can  you  tell  me  where  Robert  Gra- 
hame  is  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gaston — adding,  "  I  have  some  letters 
for  him  which  arrived  the  day  I  left  the  Springs." 

One  of  these  letters  announced  the  arrival  of  Donald 
Montrose  and  Richard  Grahame  in  Boston,  and  urged  Ro- 
bert's immediate  return.  Having  read  it,  he  returned  to  his 
friends,  the  Whartons,  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  a 
few  minutes  tete-a-tete  with  Alice. 

"  I  must  at  least  communicate  the  contents  of  her  cousin 
Donald's  letter,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and  for  the  rest" — a 
pause  during  which  his  thoughts  reverted  to  their  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  a  smile  lighted  his  eyes — "  for  the  rest, 
I  must  be  determined  by  circumstances." 
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The  clear,  open  brow  of  Alice  became  overcast  in  spite 
of  her  as  she  heard  that  he  must  leave  them  in  the  morning, 
notwithstanding  the  relief  she  felt  at  his  open  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in  Boston  with  Donald  Mon- 
trose.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  as  he  made  this  an- 
nouncement ;  and  the  glance  she  met  told  her  that  all  which 
had  seemed  strange  in  her  was  explained,  or  at  least  di- 
vined. Nothiog,  probably,  would  have  made  Alice  happier 
than  an  interview  which  would  have  left  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  them — at  least  of  misunderstand- 
ing on  those  subjects  most  important  to  their  peace — yet 
with  true  womanly  inconsistency,  she  industriously  thwarted 
his  every  effort  to  accomplish  her  own  desire.  As  she  did 
this  again  and  again,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  have  betrayed  some  impatience  in  word  or  look,  but 
there  was  none  evident — scarcely  even  was  there  any  regret, 
or  if  there  were,  it  was  mingled  with  something  very  like  en- 
joyment. Her  heart  was  now  an  open  book  to  him,  and  the 
consciousness  which  made  her  shrink  from  the  interview  he 
sought,  was  probably  not  discouraging  to  a  lover.  At  length 
the  hour  for  supper  came,  and  Alice  could  not  refuse  his 
proffered  arm.  As  they  passed  on  through  the  long  halls 
to  the  supper-room,  he  fell  somewhat  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  and  placing  Donald's  letter  in  her  hand  said,  "  Read 
that  at  your  leisure — it  will  show  you  how  kindly  your 
cousin  feels  to  you,  and  you  will  also  learn  from  it  how  I 
discovered  my  unpardonable  injustice  to  you.  I  think  you 
will  forgive  me  for  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  hear  you  say  so.  Will  you  not  give  me  that  pleasure  ? 
You  do  forgive  me  ? " 

He  saw  her  lips  move,  and  bending  down  caught  the 
murmured  "Yes." 

A  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  in  which  he  placed  Do- 
nald's letter,  a  low  "  Thank  you !  thank  you — I  have  much 
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to  say  to  you,  but  we  shall  meet  soon  again  ;"  and  they  hur- 
ried on  to  rejoin  their  companions  who  were  already  in  the 
supper  room. 

The  next  morning  Robert  Grahame  was  on  the  road  to 
Boston. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry." 

u  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
Heaveix  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send." 

RICHARD  Grahame,  travelling  with  the  feeling  of  security 
and  peace,  which  Donald's  presence  and  kindness  gave  him, 
had  recovered  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  Still  he 
was  somewhat  relieved  when  informed  that  he  would  not  be 
obliged  immediately  to  face  his  brother.  The  severity  with 
which  Robert — himself  compelled  to  trample  under  foot  his 
nobler  and  purer  tastes — had  regarded  Richard's  first  devia- 
tions from  right,  his  first  sacrifices  of  truth  and  honor  to  in- 
terest and  passion,  had  rendered  confidence  between  the  bro- 
thers impossible.  Richard  admired  his  brother  ;  the  more 
perhaps,  because  of  the  distance  between  them.  Such  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  such  devotion  of  a  whole  life,  seemed  to 
him  superhuman;  he  was  not  altogether  without  love  for 
him,  as  was  manifest  by  his  angry  defence  of  him  when 
others  blamed  ;  but  the  love  was  mingled  with  an  awe  which 
made  his  condemning  eye  a  severer  ordeal  than  any  thing 
else  on  earth  to  him,  though  he  sometimes  endeavored,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  conceal  its  real  effect  under  a  blustering  exte- 
rior, wholly  foreign  to  his  usual  manner.  He  had  doubtless 
been  led  deeper  into  crime,  by  his  desire  to  conceal  from  his 
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brother  his  earlier  delinquencies,  and  thus  Robert  Gra- 
name's  departure  from  the  law  of  Christian  love  had  been 
punished  by  the  deeper  degradation  of  one  who  bore  his 
name,  and  whose  honor  or  shame  must  cast  some  light  or 
shadow  on  himself. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much,  that  the 
reader  might  understand  the  relief  with  which  Richard 
heard  of  his  brother's  absence.  Of  the  gentle  Mary  he  had 
no  fear.  And  yet  a  nobler  spirit  would  have  felt  her  sorrow 
harder  to  bear  than  another's  anger.  Now  however,  Mary 
felt  at  his  return,  only  the  joy  with  which  the  father  wel- 
comed the  prodigal.  She  welcomed  him  as  from  the  grave  ; 
a  grave,  on  which  she  had  not  dared  to  look,  so  surrounded 
had  it  seemed  with  the  blackness  of  darkness  ;  she  welcomed 
him  back  to  hope  and  to  a  holier  life.  Was  not  the  object 
which  had  taken  him  through  such  suffering  to  Montrose 
Hall,  and  which  now  brought  him  back  to  Boston,  a  pledge 
of  better  things  to  come  ;  a  proof  of  a  reawakened  conscience? 
She  hoped  so,  and  as  she  held  him  in  her  arms  and  wept 
over  the  pale  face,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  bowed  frame,  she 
yet  rejoiced  in  this  hope. 

The  day  after  Donald's  arrival,  he  sent  for  a  carriage  and 
drove  with  Richard  Grahanie,  who  was  still  unable  to  walk 
so  far,  to  Mr.  Browne's.  Donald's  visit  was  expected,  and  he 
was  ushered  immediately  into  the  library,  leaving  Grahanie 
in  the  carriage,  till  his  presence  should  be  needed.  In 
a  very  few  minutes,  Mr.  Browne  entered,  and  as  he  came 
forward  Donald  could  not  but  contrast  their  present  meet- 
ing with  the  last  they  had  had  in  this  room.  Then,  haughty 
and  imperious,  Mr.  Browne  had  scarcely  been  willing  to 
admit  him  to  his  presence,  or  to  listen  to  his  most  rea- 
sonable demand  when  there ;  now,  subdued  and  humble,  he 
thanked  him  again  and  again,  for  taking  such  a  journey 
for  his  satisfaction.  Donald  was  not  vindictive,  and  the  con- 
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trast  gave  him  no  pleasure.  Indeed  as  he  saw  the  signs  of 
advancing  age,  as  he  marked  how  rapidly  these  had  increas- 
ed in  the  last  two  years,  and  thought  that  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  his  son  had  probably  whitened  the  head,  and 
deepened  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  a  sharp  pang  shot  through 
his  heart,  at  the  memory  of  his  own  father,  and  the  mortifi- 
cation and  grief  which  he  would  have  endured,  had  he  lived 
long  enough  to  discover  that  the  son  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  entire  confidence  had  deceived  him.  Softened  by  such 
thoughts,  Donald  received  Mr.  Browne  with  respectful  pity. 
The  pity  remained,  but  there  was  little  respect  mingled  with 
it,  ere  the  interview  closed.  As  Mr.  Browne  at  one  mo- 
ment lamented  the  degeneracy  of  his  son,  recounted  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  his  education  and  the  opportunities  of 
social  distinction  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  next,  dwelt  upon 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  was  still  likely  to  sustain 
by  him,  Donald  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  Shylock  mourn- 
ing alternately  his  daughter  and  his  ducats. 

"  He  has  spent  more  money  already,  than  I  have  done  in 
my  whole  life,  and  he  is  still  young." 

"  There  is  comfort  at  least  in  that,  sir,"  said  Donald ; 
"  you  may  hope  that  he  will  yet  reform,  and  become  all  you 
wish." 

His  conscience  smote  him,  even  as  he  uttered  the  words. 
What  hope  was  there  of  one  so  lost  to  all  truth  and  honor, 
of  one  to  whom  no  principle  was  sacred,  and  no  tie  was  dear 
which  stood  between  him  and  his  selfish  gratifications  ? 

Mr.  Browne  only  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  hope ; 
perhaps  if  he  had,  the  thought  that  the  money  already  lost 
could  not  be  recovered  would  have  poisoned  it,  but  he  began 
to  think  that  he  had  already  said  too  much.  These  admissions 
of  his  son's  evil  conduct  would  do  no  service  to  his  own 
cause.  He  already  regretted  having  made  them  ;  they  were 
certainly  uncalled  for,  and  impolitic ;  but  Mr.  Browne  was 
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growing  old ;  he  could  not,  as  lie  had  once  been  able  to  do, 
shut  up  bitter  vexation  in  his  heart,  and  wear  over  it  a  calm, 
undisturbed  exterior,  and  Donald  had  found  him  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  greatly  disturbed.  The  morning's 
mail  had  brought  him  the  following  letter  only  half  an 
hour  before. 

New-York,  July  16th,  1837. 

I  am  really  sorry,  my  dear  sir,  to  leave  the  United  States 
without  seeing  you  and  my  mother,  but  as  my  old  Latin 
grammar  taught  me,  "  necessitas  non  habet  leges,"  a  quota- 
tion which  will  show  you,  sir,  that  my  classical  education 
has  not  been,  as  you  have  sometimes  thought,  wholly  lost 
upon  me.  To  be  brief,  as  time  presses — disagreeable  conse- 
quences might  be  the  result  of  my  longer  stay  in  America, 
and  I  shall  therefore  sail  to-day  for  Europe.  In  our  last 
interview,  about  ten  days  since,  you  communicated  to  me 
the  astounding  information  of  the  return  of  Richard  Gra- 
hame,  whom  I  certainly  thought  out  of  all  reach  of  a  sub- 
poana  issued  by  any  mortal  court,  when  I  sold  you  my  claim 
against  Lieut.  D.  Montrose.  The  return  of  Graharne,  will 
put  the  value  of  that  claim  as  far  below  par,  as  U.  S.  Bank 
stock,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  part  with  it  on  any  terms 
which  Lieut.  Montrose  may  offer. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  informed  me  of  Richard 
Grahame's  return,  you  may  remember  having  mentioned  to 
me  as  among  the  many  claims  upon  you  which  rendered  it 
inconvenient  for  you  to  meet  my  demands,  that  of  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Charles  Montrose,  for  the  principal  and  interest 
of  debts  to  his  estate,  recovered  by  you  within  a  few  years. 
As  you  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gaston  had  been  playing  the 
Paul  Pry  in  this  affair,  I  felt  assured  that  your  apprehen- 
sions of  an  early  presentation  of  the  claims  were  not  ground- 
less, and  sympathizing,  as  a  dutiful  son  could  not  fail  to  do. 
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with  your  anxiety,  I  determined,  by  marrying  my  cousin 
Alice,  to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  these  claims  to  one 
of  your  own  family.  Another  advantage  of  such  a  marriage, 
would  have  been  to  secure  for  you  better  terms  from  Lieut. 
Montrose,  who,  unless  I  greatly  misunderstand  him,  would 
have  had  some  very  romantic  notions  about  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  the  husband  of  his  cousin  Alice ;  but  alas  ! 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley;" 

and  so  have  mine,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me,  but  to 
retreat  from  a  field  that  all  must  acknowledge  to  have  been 
well  fought.  I  feared  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  such 
a  sudden  emergency  in  raising  the  needful,  but  your  credit, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  still  good,  spite  of  the  general  panic. 
Your  checks  on  the  Boston  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  five  thousand  dollars  each,  enable  me  without 
delay,  to  obtain  letters  of  credit  on  Europe  to  that  amount, 
so  that  you  need  feel  no  uneasiness  about  me  at  present.  I 
will  let  you  know  in  time,  when  I  need  another  supply. 

I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my  visit  to  Europe.  The 
only  principle  which  I  can  remember  to  have  received  with 
great  emphasis  from  you,  was  to  neglect  nothing  necessary 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  high  position  in  society,  and  you  must 
be  aware  that  nothing  is  more  essential  to  this  than  the  re- 
putation of  a  travelled  man. 

I  believe  my  mother  loves  me  after  a  fashion  of  her  own. 
Give  my  love  to  her,  and,  if  you  can,  disguise  from  her  that 
I  am  a  ruined  and  a  miserable  man. 

Your  son, 

GrEOllGE    BllOWNE. 

Under  the  reckless  and  mocking  tone  of  this  letter,  even 
without  the  confession  contained  in  its  last  line,  was  visible 
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the  bitterness  of  a  spirit  dissappointed  in  its  chosen  good. 
Higher  good  than  the  gratification  of  appetite,  the  indulgence 
of  passion,  the  pomps  and  vanities  and  luxuries  of  life,  George 
Browne  knew  not ;  and  now  he  was  fleeing  from  the  just  re- 
tribution of  his  vices,  to  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  sum 
which,  unless  fortune  favored  him  there  more  than  she  had 
lately  done  at  home,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  sustain  his 
prodigal  habits  for  a  few  short  months,  and  then,  how  dark 
the  picture  of  his  life  !  Appetites  sharpened  by  indulgence, 
and  deprived  of  their  appropriate  nourishment ;  desires  ex- 
cited to  preternatural  activity,  and  left  ungratified :  Can  we 
imagine  severer  punishment  to  a  sentient  being  ?  We  might 
pursue  the  sketch  till,  with  prophetic  eye,  we  saw  him  incur- 
ring there  the  degradation  from  which  he  escaped  here,  or 
tottering  under  the  burden  of  old  age,  accompanied  by  no- 
thing which  makes  old  age  honorable  or  happy  ;  but  we  for- 
bear ;  the  present  is  dark  enough ;  we  will  even  hope  that 
the  mercy  which  the  vilest  may  not  seek  in  vain  will  cast 
some  light  upon  the  future.  To  that  mercy  we  consign  him. 
And  if  the  Justice  which  presides  over  the  universe,  has 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  son,  what  shall  be  its  award  to  the  fa- 
ther who  moulded  his  nature,  who  planted  the  seeds  of  the 
fruit  of  which  he  must  eat  ?  He  hath  sown  the  wind,  and 
he  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  son  to  whom  he  looked  to 
secure,  for  all  connected  with  him,  the  world's  coveted  hon- 
ors, has  brought  shame  and  sorrow  upon  his  gray  hairs ;  his 
coldness  and  selfishness  have  alienated  from  him  the  affec- 
tion and  reverence  of  his  sister's  children.  Little  is  left  to 
him  but  the  wealth  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  his  life, 
and  which  may  at  any  moment  "  make  to  itself  wings  and 
flee  away."  Every  day  his  empty  heart  acknowledges  the 
incapacity  of  wealth  to  fill  its  desires,  and  yet  every  day 
wealth  becomes  more  completely  his  idol.  It  is  no  longer 
the  luxuries  or  pomps  which  wealth  may  purchase,  but  wealth 
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itself,  the  hard,  cold,  glittering  gold,  he  loves,  and  according 
to  that  immutable  law  by  which  man  becomes  assimilated  to 
the  object  of  his  supreme  affection,  he  too  must  become  hard, 
and  cold,  and  false. 

Look  at  them  as  they  thus  stand  before  you — father  and 
son — ye  whose  lives  are  given  to  gain,  whose  hopes  are  bounded 
by  earth.  You  recall  the  honorable  toils  and  wise  plans 
of  your  youth — the  success  of  your  manhood.  You  talk  with 
a  pride  not  altogether  without  nobility,  of  what  you  have 
made  yourselves,  of  what  you  have  done  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  your  family,  your  friends,  your  country ; 
— but  ah  !  remember  there  are  other  and  nobler  interests 
than  these, — interests  which  concern  the  undying  spirit, — 
which  elevate  the  man  himself,  not  his  position — enlarge  his 
powers,  not  his  houses  and  lands  ;  remember  that  though 
you  had  poured  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  into  your  coffers, 
you  would  be  no  nearer  to  the  source  and  centre  of  happi- 
ness and  honor  than  he  on  whom  you  have  looked  with 
contempt,  because  he  has  made  pleasure  his  idol,  and  thrown 
away,  as  you  say,  his  wealth  in  exchange  for  it.  Idolaters 
are  ye  both,  and  of  both  it  shall  be  said,  "  Your  idols  perish 
with  you !" 

The  letter  of  George  Browne,  placing  before  us  the 
principles  of  action  in  father  and  son,  impelled  us  almost 
irresistibly  to  this  rapid  sketch  of  their  results,  in  making 
which  we  have  been  led  far  into  the  future  and  the  distant. 
Let  us  return  to  the  2 1st  of  July,  1837,  and  to  Mr.  Browne's 
study.  The  business  which  had  brought  Donald  there  was 
soon  arranged  by  Mr.  Browne  refunding  all  he  had  received 
from  him  except  the  five  thousand  dollars,  which  Donald, 
assisted  by  the  reminiscences  of  Richard  Grahame.  stated  as 
the  amount  of  his  debt,  and  interest  on  that  amount  from 
the  day  of  his  father's  death  to  the  day  of  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Montrose  Hall.  Robert  Grahame  arrived  before 
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the  affair  was  definitely  completed,  and  in  time  to  remind 
Donald  that  Mr.  Browne  owed  him  interest  on  over  forty 
thousand  dollars  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  use  for 
nearly  two  years ;  nor  did  Mr.  Browne  dispute  the  claim 
when  presented,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  something  by 
computing  the  interest  which  he  was  to  pay  at  6  per  cent. — 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  which 
he  was  to  receive  at  the  Georgia  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

The  meeting  between  Robert  and  Richard  Grahame 
was  not  without  deep  emotion  in  both.  Richard  had 
learned  to  look  with  deeper  condemnation  upon  his  own 
faults,  \vhilst  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  as  manifested 
in  his  efforts  to  atone  for  the  past,  had  awakened  in  his 
brother's  heart  a  kindlier  personal  feeling  towards  him  than 
had  existed  since  their  boyhood — a  feeling  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  memory  of  those  early  days  when  they  shared 
the  same  home,  were  guarded  by  the  same  care,  and  loved 
by  the  same  hearts,  resumed  its  power. 

Mary,  who  loved  both  her  brothers,  though  with  affection 
differing  as  far  as  reverence  and  pity,  hoped,  yet  dreaded 
much  for  Richard  from  this  meeting. 

"If  Robert  be  gentle  and  affectionate,  as  he  so  well 
knows  how  to  be,  Richard  in  his  present  mood  will  be  com- 
pletely melted  and  all  will  be  well,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"  but  if  he  should  be  stern, — I  must  speak  to  him." 

"  Robert,  be  tender — break  not  the  bruised  reed,"  she 
whispered,  as  she  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
Richard  awaited  him. 

She  had  laid  her  hand  on  Robert's,  as  she  spoke. 

"  Mary — your  hand  is  cold,  it  trembles ;  am  I  indeed  so 
stern  that  you  too  fear  me  ?" 

"  Never  stern  to  me — I  have  no  fear  for  myself,  Robert. 

"  Have  none  for  him,  Mary — the  past  has  not  been  all 
his  fault.  I,  too,  have  been  wrong." 
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In  this  spirit  the  brothers  met,  and  before  Richard  could 
say  "  Forgive  me !"  he  was  folded  to  his  brother's  heart. 
As  the  arm  that  held  him  there  was  withdrawn,  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  his 
chest  heaved  with  deep-drawn  sobs. 

Robert  Grahame's  hand  rested  kindly  on  his  brother's 
shoulder. 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  last  few  years,  Richard,"  he 
said, — "  neither  of  us  has  been  quite  blameless  ;  we  will  go 
back  to  our  early  days  at  Springfield.  By  the  by,  has  Mary 
told  you  that  I  have  bought  the  old  homestead  there  ?  I  am 
trying  to  make  it  look  just  as  it  did  of  old.  You  must 
come  and  help  me  there.  You  shall  have  your  old  room 
again  ;  the  boys'  room  we  used  to  call  it." 

Richard  could  answer  at  first,  only  with  a  silent  pressure 
of  the  hand ;  but  as  days  passed,  a  quiet  cheerfulness  stole 
over  him,  but  always  quiet,  it  never  rose  to  merriment. 
There  was  a  memory  in  his  heart  of  a  lonely  isle,  a  sound  of 
dashing  waves,  with  which  merriment  could  not  harmonize. 
Spite  of  Robert's  kindness,  spite  of  his  own  real  attachment 
to  his  brother,  we  doubt  whether  Richard  G-rahame  ever  felt 
quite  so  much  at  ease  with  him  as  he  did  with  Donald  Mon- 
trose,  who,  with  less  depth  of  emotion  and  concentration  of 
purpose,  had  a  nature  so  frank,  so  quick  in  feeling,  and  so 
fearless,  that  it  seemed  to  fit  him  peculiarly  for  a  comforter 
to  one.  who  at  once  needed  sympathy  and  doubted  whether 
his  faults  had  not  shut  him  out  from  it.  There  was  also 
about  Donald,  naturally,  a  joyousness  of  temperament,  a  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  to  every  pleasurable  influence,  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  gloom  to  live  in  his  presence. 
It  is  true,  this  had  been  for  a  time  repressed  by  his  disap- 
pointment in  Alice,  by  his  sorrow  for  his  father's  death,  by 
the  evil  he  had  suffered,  and  yet  more,  by  the  evil  he  had 
done.  But  time  had  brought  healing  to  these  wounds;  had 
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revenged,  beyond  what  he  himself  desired,  the  evil  he  had 
suffered,  and  had,  by  Heaven's  mercy,  retrieved  the  evil  he 
had  done,  and  Donald's  was  not  a  nature  to  be  permanently 
shadowed  by  a  cloud  that  had  passed.  Already  his  friends 
had  begun  to  welcome  back  in  him  the  sunny  spirit  which 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  deserted  them. 

To  Richard  Grahame  this  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  it 
dissipated  his  own  gloom. 

"  Here  is  the  sunlight,  Mary,"  he  would  say,  as  he  heard 
Donald's  quick,  elastic  step,  or  clear,  joyous  voice ;  and  to 
Mary,  indeed,  it  became  as  the  light  of  a  new  and  brighter 
life. 

From  early  girlhood,  life  had  been  to  Mary  a  serious 
thing.  To  sympathize  with  the  broken  spirit  of  her  father, 
with  the  slender  hope,  the  depressing  fear,  the  earnest  action 
of  one  brother,  and  to  mourn  over  the  weakness  of  purpose 
and  strength  of  impulse  in  the  other,  had  been  the  daily  and 
hourly  history  of  more  than  twelve  years  of  her  life.  She 
had  learned  to  think  sorrow  the  staple  of  every  life.  In- 
fluenced by  a  very  unphilosophical  deduction,  she  expe- 
rienced the  most  profound  admiration  for  the  powers  which 
could  enable  one  to  live  the  life  of  a  man — a  life  of  endur- 
rance  and  of  action — and  to  be  joyous,  naturally  and  inno- 
cently, and  without  effort,  joyous.  It  was  as  if  she  had  seen 
him  raise  the  weight  which  had  bowed  the  backs  of  others, 
and  toss  it  hither  and  thither  as  a  child's  toy.  And  Mary 
began  to  dream  dreams  of  what  a  blessed  thing  life  would 
be  under  such  bright  influences,  and  to  have  visions  of  the 
happiness  of  one  who  should  be  strengthened  and  cheered  in 
every  rough  and  toilsome  path  by  the  companionship  of  such 
a  spirit.  And  unused  to  feign,  and  unconscious  of  a  feeling 
which  required  a  mask,  Mary  wore  none ;  and  Donald  some- 
times read  in  her  clear,  truthful  eyes,  what  made  his  heart 
throb  with  exultation,  though  the  next  moment  he  was 
VOL.  ii.  13- 
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ready  to  call  himself  an  arrant  coxcomb  for  believing  that 
one,  whom  he  had  ever  thought  "  wisest,  virtuousest,  dis- 
creetest,  best."  could  have  any  thing  more  than  a  tolerant  re- 
gard for  such  a  faulty  being  as  he  was.  Still,  the  fancy  once 
excited  could  not  be  put  wholly  at  rest  with  a  "  what  a  fool 
I  am  !"  Neither  was  the  subject  one  on  which  a  temper  like 
Donald's  could  bear  doubt.  He  must  make  observations,  he 
must  present  tests  of  feeling,  and  every  day  the  observations 
and  the  tests  became  more  deeply  interesting  to  him,  until 
he  felt  that  the  chief  happiness  of  his  life  depended  on  their 
result. 

Had  he  forgotten  Alice  ?  the  reader  may  ask.  He  had, 
in  truth,  begun  to  doubt  whether  the  selfish,  mad  passion, 
with  which  he  had  pursued  her  so  tyrannically,  so  relentlessly, 
deserved  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  love.  It  was  cer- 
tainly wholly  unlike  the  tenderness  which  would  now  have 
made  him  silent  for  ever,  rather  than  give  pain  to  Mary 
Grahaine.  Indifference  in  Alice  had  been  met  by  him  always 
with  anger  and  upbraiding ;  the  suspicion  of  indifference  in 
Mary  only  made  him  upbraid  himself  for  folly  in  believing 
that  she,  so  perfect  herself,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
imperfections,  could  have  given  him  the  rich  treasure  of 
her  heart. 

And  thus  weeks  passed  on,  and  Donald  still  doubted, 
still  delayed.  A  week  after  the  settlement  of  his  business 
with  Mr.  Browne,  he  had  accompanied  the  Grahames  to  the 
Elms,  as  Robert's  place  near  Springfield  was  called.  Before 
they  left  Boston,  Mr.  Gaston  had  returned,  bringing  letters 
from  Charles,  and  Major  Wharton  and  Isabelle,  to  Robert 
Grahaine  and  Donald.  From  these  letters,  they  learned  that 
Charles  was  about  joining  the  Moultries,  with  whom  Emily 
Wilson  still  continued  at  Newport.'  Major  Wharton  wrote 
that  Allan  was  still  forbidden  to  travel  by  the  surgeon;  that 
as  soon  as  the  interdict  was  removed,  which  he  hoped  would 
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be  in  a  few  days,  they  would  all  come  north,  and  would  join 
Donald  in  Boston,  should  his  business  still  require  him  to  be 
there.  At  the  Elms,  Robert  Grahame  heard  from  Major 
Wharton,  and  Mary  from  Isabelle,  who  wrote,  in  reply  to  an 
urgent  invitation  that  the  whole  party  should  join  them 
there,  that  they  were  just  on  the  wing  for  Niagara. 

"  Allan,"  Major  Wharton  wrote,  "is  quite  well  again.  He 
has  endured  so  much  pain  in  our  service,  that  I  am  very  de- 
sirous to  give  him  some  pleasure.  I  find  that  he  is  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  and  I  have  determined  that  he  shall  not  go 
home  without  seeing  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  Lake  George, 
and  Niagara.  We  shall  be  in  New- York  for  a  few  days,  and 
Isabelle  proposes  to  your  sister  to  join  us  there  and  accom- 
pany us  on  our  projected  tour.  Why  cannot  you  all  come? 
It  may  be  of  service  to  your  brother. 

"  If  you  cannot  join  us,  we  shall  probably  see  you  at  the 
Elms  about  the  middle  of  September.  This  will  allow  us  to 
devote  a  month  to  travelling  with  Allan,  and  about  the  last 
of  September,  or  the  first  of  October,  we  shall  be  moving 
southward  again." 

"  How  would  you  like  it,  Richard  ?"  asked  Robert  Gra- 
hame, after  reading  this  letter. 

"I? — what?"  exclaimed  Richard,  starting  from  a  re- 
verie. 

"  How  would  you  like  this  little  journey  in  company 
with  our  friends  Major  and  Mrs.  Wharton  ?  " 

"  I — I  would  rather  stay  at  home — I  mean  I  would  ra- 
ther stay  here, — but  you — Mary — " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  thought  of  going,  Richard  ;  I  too  piefer 
home,"  said  Mary  quickly. 

"  Must  you  go  ?"  asked  Richard^  doubtfully,  of  Donald. 

With  a  quick  flush,  and  a  laugh  not  quite  unembarrassed, 
Donald  answered,  "  Not  if  your  sister  will  permit  me  to 
stay." 
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"  I  am  sure  the  obligation  will  be  all  on  our  side,  if  you 
do  us  the  favor  to  stay,  especially  as  by  Robert's  question- 
ing I  suspect  he  intends  to  run  away  himself." 

Mary  looked  smilingly  at  Robert,  but  he  seemed  neither 
to  see  nor  hear,  though  his  countenance  wore  the  impress 
rather  of  a  pleasant  dream  than  of  very  profound  thought. 
Laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  attract  his  attention,  she 
said,  "  Is  it  so  ?  " 

"How?" 

"  Do  you  think  of  running  away  from  us  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  I  may  have  to  go  to  New-York  on 
business,  and  when  there " 

"It  is  possible  that  you  may  accept  Major  Wharton's  in- 
vitation and  go  farther,  inveterate  traveller  that  you  are. 
Well,  if  Lieutenant  Montrose  can  forgive  you,  I  will." 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Robert  G-rahame,  in  reply  to  Do- 
nald's polite  assurances,  "  I  have  never  seen  Niagara  since 
I  was  a  boy — too  young  to  appreciate  its  sublimity,  and  I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  it  again,  and  in  such  pleasant 
company,  if  you  would  promise  that  I  should  find  you  here 
on  my  return." 

Donald  promised, — again  with  a  laughing  proviso  that 
Miss  Grrahame  did  not  dismiss  him  before  that  time,  and 
the  next  day  Robert  Grahame  set  off  for  New- York. 

Time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  left  at  the  Elms.  The  exterior  of  this  place  we  have 
described,  as  it  appeared  after  the  neglect  of  years;  but 
much  has  now  been  done  to  restore  to  it  the  beauty  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  lawn  appeared  again  soft  and  smooth  ;  the 
shrubbery  had  been  replanted  ;  the  gardens,  descending  in 
successive  terraces  to  the  river,  showed  the  careful  tend- 
ing of  experienced  hands  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  a 
tasteful  mind.  The  summer-house  had  been  not  only  rebuilt 
but  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  simple  but  comfortable 
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couches.  There  Mary  spent  many  hours  with  book  or  work, 
finding  in  the  perfumed  air  around,  in  the  dash  of  the  wave, 
in  the  very  feeling  of  the  air  from  the  water,  a  spell  which 
bore  her  far  back  into  the  past, — though  of  late  the  dreams 
which  began  in  the  past  stretched  far  on  into  the  future  too. 
Within  the  house,  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  been 
no  less  active.  Entering  it  by  a  stone  porch  from  the  lawn, 
you  passed  first  into  a  wide  hall,  on  either  side  of  which  was 
a  large  and  well-proportioned  room,  one  of  which  had  been 
newly  and  handsomely  furnished  as  a  dining,  and  the  other 
as  a  drawing-room.  Crossing  the  hall  to  the  extremity  op- 
posite the  porch,  you  found  two  doors,  that  on  the  right  ad- 
mitting you  into  the  cosiest  of  breakfasting  rooms,  looking 
upon  the  flower-gardens  and  the  river,  and  that  on  the  left 
into  a  library,  whose  shelves,  though  not  yet  filled,  bore 
many  noble  volumes  collected  in  Europe.  A  few  good  pic- 
tures— copies  made  for  Robert  Grahame  in  Italy,  from  the 
world's  master-pieces,  hung  on  its  walls.  It  was  evident 
that  here,  if  anywhere  at  the  Elms,  would  be  extravagant 
expenditure.  Elsewhere  there  was  comfort,  convenience, 
elegance,  but  nothing  gorgeous,  nothing  out  of  character 
with  the  country  home  of  an  American  gentleman  of  refined 
but  simple  habits — nothing  that  would  recall,  by  its  glaring 
contrast,  the  factory  and  the  cottage  at  Flowerdale.  Here, 
in  the  library,  it  was  evident  the  proprietor  did  not  shun 
their  remembrance,  for  on  either  side  of  a  picture  of  the 
home  of  his  fathers  in  England,  hung  one  of  the  factory, 
and  of  that  simple  cottage.  To  those  visitors  at  the  Elms 
who  desired  amusement  more  active  than  a  library  af- 
forded, the  river  offered  excellent  angling  ;  a  graceful  little 
pleasure-boat,  anchored  not  far  from  shore,  invited  to  a  sail, 
and  there  were  horses  in  the  stable,  carriages  in  the  car- 
riage house,  and  a  country  around  which  was  full  of  varied 
beauty. 
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We  doubt  whether  Donald  would  have  felt  loneliness  or 
weariness  at  the  Elms,  even  without  those  resources  for  the 
diversion  of  the  idler, — with  them  he  certainly  never  expe- 
rienced either,  and  wondered  what  Mary  meant  by  "  being 
rejoiced  on  his  account,"  when  Mr.  Gaston  and  Ellen  came  to 
pass  a  week  with  them.  Mr.  Gaston  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  Elms.  He  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  there  in  days 
gone  by — and  he  had  purchased  the  place  for  Robert  Gra- 
hame,  during  his  long  absence,  and  many  of  the  improve- 
ments had  been  begun  under  his  direction.  The  interest 
with  which  he  examined  into  the  progress  of  these,  the 
admiration  he  expressed  of  what  had  been  added  to  his  own 
designs,  and  his  occasional  suggestions  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  opening  a  new  point  of  view  here,  or  shut- 
ting out  an  unsightly  object  there,  with  the  sympathy  which 
Mary  evinced  in  all  his  tastes  and  plans,  gave  new  ideas  to 
Donald  of  what  might  be  done  for  his  own  beautiful  home. 

If  the  intense  energy  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  make  it  sometimes 
wholesome  advice  to  them  to  "  let  very  well  alone,"  the 
insouciance  of  those  of  the  South,  yet  more  frequently 
requires  to  be  aroused  to  the  conviction,  that  the  most  lavish 
gifts  of  nature  do  not  render  man's  action  unnecessary. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  important  lesson  which 
Donald  received  at  this  time  respecting  his  powers  as  master 
of  that  home.  * 

"  Does  your  morning  service  begin  so  early?"  asked 
Donald,  the  first  Sunday  he  was  at  the  Elms,  as  Mary,  with 
her  bonnet  on,  entered  the  parlor  to  say  something  to  Rob- 
ert before  she  passed  on  to  the  carriage  which  was  already 
in  waiting  for  her. 

"  Not  for  you,"  said  Mary  with  a  smile,  "  Robert  will 
show  you  the  way — the  service  does  not  begin  till  eleven." 

Donald  glanced  at  the  mantel-clock — it  announced  the 
hour  to  be  nine.  Mary  was  already  moving  to  the  door, 
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and  he  hastened  to  attend  her  to  the  carriage.  As  he  assist- 
ed her  into  it.  he  said,  "  May  I  infringe  on  feminine  prero- 
gative, so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  my  curiosity  is  in  very 
active  exercise  ?" 

"  On  what  subject?"  asked  Mary. 

"  The  cause  which  takes  you  so  early  to  church." 

"  I  go  to  meet  a  class  of  young  women  belonging  to  the 
factory,  with  whom  I  spend  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday," 
said  Mary  simply,  yet  not  without  a  slight  flush  upon  her 
cheek 

"  That  was  so  graciously  answered  that  it  encourages  me 
to  question  again.  I  hope  it  is  not  indiscreet  to  ask  where 
that  long  Thursday  morning  visit  was  made  to  which  I  was 
forbidden  to  attend  you." 

"  To  ask  may  not  be  indiscreet — but  to  answer — I  must 
reflect  on  that." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  find  your  position  favorable  to  re- 
flection," he  said  playfully  as  she  seated  herself  in  the 
carriage, — adding  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  step  and 
resting  his  arm  upon  the  door,  looked  admiringly  upon  her, 
"  it  is  particularly  agreeable  to  me." 

"  But  it  may  not  be  so  to  those  who  are  waiting  for 
me." 

"  Which  consideration  will,  I  hope,  induce  you  to  answer 
quickly." 

"  Do  you  really  care  to  know  ?" 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"  My  visit  was  made  to  the  school  which  Robert  has 
established  for  the  factory  children." 

.  "  I  am  afraid  curiosity,  is  a  principle  that  grows  by  indul- 
gence— I  am  suffering  from  an  irresistible  desire  to  know 
what  you  do  there." 

u  You  yourself  teach  me  the  danger  of  indulging  you — 
besides  it  would  delay  me  too  long — indeed  I  fear  I  am 
already  late." 
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Donald  saw  she  was  in  earnest  and  no  longer  detained 
her ;  but  as  the  subject  really  interested  him,  he  did  not 
let  it  drop,  until  he  had  obtained  the  fullest  satisfaction 
upon  it.  The  information  which  he  obtained  by  more 
circumlocutory  methods  we  will  give  to  the  reader  di- 
rectly. 

The  experience  of  Robert  Grahame's  life  had  given  him 
a  more  than  ordinarily  earnest  sense  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, and  religion  had  superadded  to  this  the  Christian's 
feeling  of  obligation  to  Heaven  and  to  his  fellow-man.  Un- 
der these  impressions  he  had  early  endeavored  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  the  intellectual  and  religious  education  of  those 
who  had  been  brought  under  his  influence ; — but  his  power 
had  been  small  until  the  success  of  his  invention  brought 
him  wealth  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  His 
first  "  thank-offering" — for  as  such  he  regarded  it — had  been 
the  establishment  of  the  school  to  which  Mary  had  alluded. 
He  had  engaged  as  its  teacher,  a  country  clergyman,  whose 
health  had  for  many  years  prevented  his  preaching,  and  who, 
having  neither  wife  nor  unmarried  children,  gladly  accepted 
the  small  house  in  this  quiet,  secluded  place,  and  the  salary 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  Robert  Graharne  offered 
him.  From  him,  the  children  of  those  who  worked  at  the 
factory,  and  occasionally  the  younger  hands  employed  there, 
received  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  education,  and  if  a 
boy  showed  unusual  talent,  it  was  the  wish  of  Robert  Gra- 
hame  that  he  should  not  be  limited  to  these  essentials :  but 
there  was  one  thing  very  important  to  girls  which  the  good 
man  could  not  teach — the  use  of  those  instruments  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  advance  of  civilization, — needle  and  scissors, — 
and  to  this  task  Mary's  Thursday  mornings  were  devoted. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  Robert  Grahame  had  done  for 
the  advantage  of  the  little  community  to  whom  he  felt  that 
God  had  placed  him  in  a  peculiarly  responsible  position. 

When  he  paid  off  the  incumbranccs  on  the  Factory,  his 
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first  thought  had  been  to  sell  it  off,  and  thus  relieve  himself 
at  once  of  these  responsibilities  and  of  a  business  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  him ;  but  this  thought  was  soon  overpowered 
by  the  interest  and  the  sense  of  obligation  which  had  been 
the  growth  of  so  many  years.  And  after  this  one  contest 
between  inclination  and  principle,  the  well-being  of  the 
operatives  at  the  Factory  mingled  with  every  picture  of  his 
future  life.  And  something  of  the  picture  had  been  made  a 
reality.  The  old  boarding-house,  which  formerly  offered 
rude  and  scanty  accommodation  to  these  operatives,  had  been 
pulled  down  ;  and  about  fifty  small  houses  with  a  garden 
attached  to  each,  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill 
below  which  stood  the  factory,  made  a  beautiful  picture  of 
smiling  rural  life.  There  stood  the  schoolmaster's  house,  a 
cottage  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest  and  of  neater  finish — 
circumstances  not  without  their  significancy  and  their  in- 
fluence— and  there,  crown  of  all  the  rest,  standing  just  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  that  building  without  which 
no  village,  no  human  life  is  complete — the  church.  This 
was  of  course  not  a  very  large  building,  nor  one  of  very 
elaborate  architecture,  yet  neither  was  it  wanting  in  elegance 
and  simple  beauty.  The  cottage  at  Flowerdale  was  now  the 
parsonage.  It  afforded  a  pretty  and  pleasant  home  for  a 
clergyman  of  earnest  piety  and  fair  intellectual  endowment, 
who  entered  with  grateful  fervor  into  Robert  Grahame's 
plans,  and  whose  wife  aided  Mary  in  her  charitable  efforts. 

The  contemplation  of  all  this,  and  the  reasons  which 
Robert  Grahame  alleged  for  it,  awakened  an  interesting 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  Donald.  "  I  too,"  he  said 
to  himself,  u  am  a  Christian  man.  God  has  made  me,  too,  a 
ruler  over  others.  What  have  I  done  to  advance  their 
higher  interests  ?  Will  not  God  require  their  souls  of  me  ? 
Has  he  not  in  some  sense  committed  them  to  me  1  They 
have  a  church  to  attend,  it  is  true,  and  a  room  in  which  they 
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themselves  meet  morning  and  evening  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, and  I  believe  Alice  and  Isabelle  have  taught  some 
of  them  to  read ;  but  for  aught  I  know,  they  may  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  truth  taught  in  that  church,  as  if  they  still 
dwelt  in  heathen  Africa,  and  their  devotions  may  be  a 
worship  of  devils.  This  is  wrong — my  conscience  condemns 
it.  Ah  !  if  I  had  such  a  helper  as  Mary." 

From  this  point  the  thoughts  of  Donald  were  generally 
diverted  into  a  train  as  little  profitable  to  the  negroes  as 
they  would  probably  prove  to  the  reader. 

Robert  Grahaine  had  been  absent  from  the  Elms  about 
three  weeks  when  Mary  received  a  letter  from  him  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  wending  his  way  homewards,  accom- 
panied by  the  Whartons,  Alice,  and  Allan,  and  that  they 
might  be  expected  to  arrive  within  a  few  days  of  this 
announcement.  It  was  afternoon,  and  Mary  was  in  the 
summer-house  when  Donald  entered  with  this  letter.  He 
had  ridden  over  to  Springfield,  found  this  letter  and  one  to 
himself  communicating  the  same  information.  As  Mary 
looked  up  at  him  at  his  entering,  there  was  somewhat  of 
gravity — she  even  thought  of  agitation — in  his  face,  which 
made  her  unseal  her  letter,  without  an  apology,  as  quickly 
as  she  received  it,  and  glance  rapidly  over  its  contents.  He 
stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  door  as  she  read. 

"  How  glad  I  am  !"  she  exclaimed,  joyously,  as  she  con- 
cluded, "  They  are  all  coming.  How  glad  I  am  !" 

She  looked  up  to  Donald  for  sympathy,  and  with  scarcely 
a  smile,  he  answered,  "  Are  you  very  glad  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  I  am  very  glad.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  myself,  but  I  am  much  more  glad  on  your  account.  I 
know  how  dull  it  must  have  been  to  you  here,  Lieutenant 
Montrose.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  in  staying 
with  my  poor  Richard,  when  there  was  so  much  to  tempt 
you  elsewhere.  It  was  so  unselfish — " 

VOL    II.  13* 
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"  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Donald,  still 
looking  and  speaking  gravely,  "  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
praise  ;  it  was  not  unselfish  at  all." 

"  It  is  generous  in  you  to  say  so — " 

"  It  is  not  generous,"  exclaimed  Donald  with  emphasis 
as  if  half  angry  at  her  persistence  ;  "  it  is  not  generous,"  he 
continued,  speaking  very  rapidly,  "  unless  it  be  generous  to 
speak  the  simple  truth.  I  stayed  for  my  own  pleasure ;  I 
would  stay  for  ever  at  your  side  if  you  would  permit  me." 

The  seal  was  broken,  and  the  secrets  of  his  heart  were 
all  revealed  to  her  in  that  hour ;  and  as  Mary  read  them, 
she  learned  by  the  feelings  they  awakened  to  understand 
herself.  Ere  they  left  that  summer-house  they  were  pledg- 
ed to  share  together  the  weal  and  woe  of  life.  The  per- 
fumed air,  the  dashing  wave,  were  there,  still  laden  with 
their  memories  of  the  past,  but  her  every  sense  was  dead  to 
them  now.  The  past  was  a  dead  past  indeed  ;  for  there 
was  no  life  where  he  was  not.  Her  mind  was  filled  with 
one  thought,  her  heart  with  one  feeling,  and  the  thought  and 
the  feeling  were  the  same.  Need  we  give  it  a  name  ? 

"  And  Richard  likes  the  South,  he  will  not  be  parted 
from  you,  my  Mary ;  he  shall  go  with  us,  and  our  home  shall 
be  his." 

Her  heart  smote  her  that  she  had  not  remembered  Rich- 
ard, yet  even  as  she  thanked  him  for  such  sweet  thoughtful- 
ness,  those  two  little  words,  "  our  home,"  touched  a  deeper 
chord  in  her  heart  than  aught  else  he  had  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"  She  is  a  woman  and  beloved — and  'tis  enough  but  so." 

Alice  Montrose  seemed  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  have  un- 
lived three  years  of  her  life.  The  conflict  with  the  passions 
of  others,  the  struggle  with  a  hard  unyielding  world,  not  for 
herself  only,  but  for  her  mother  too,  had  developed  a  strength 
and  depth  of  nature  in  her,  of  which  those  who  knew  her 
best  had  never  dreamed.  The  glad  and  tender  child  had 
seemed  to  spring  at  once  into  a  woman,  patient  to  endure 
and  persevering  to  act.  Then  came  a  time  when  all  appear- 
ed peaceful  and  still,  and  she  who  had  courageously  borne 
the  storm,  seemed  to  grow  faint  and  weary  beneath  the  sun- 
shine and  the  calm.  Those  who  watched  the  fading  cheek 
and  the  dim  and  weary  eye,  said,  "  Her  powers  have  been 
overtasked,  it  is  no  wonder  they  have  given  way."  They 
never  dreamed  that  she  was  undergoing  a  more  terrible  con- 
flict with  herself;  that  she  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  not 
with  outward  and  visible  influences,  but  with  traitors  in  the 
very  citadel  of  life.  A  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  root  which 
the  swaying  winds  had  only  strengthened.  The  few  lines 
from  her  diary  which  Isabelle  had  permitted  herself  to  read, 
and  the  explanation  to  them  furnished  by  Robert  Grahame 
in  an  hour  of  alarm  and  agitation,  had  given  some  clew  to 
the  truth.  Of  the  insight  thus  received,  Isabelle  with  deli- 
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cacy  and  honor,  which  we  regret  to  say  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versal in  her  sex,  said  nothing,  either  to  Alice  herself  or  to 
others.  No  ill-timed  jest — no  mysterious  allusion  from  her 
brought  the  blood  to  the  cheeks  of  Alice,  or  made  her  feel 
that  the  veil  had  been  torn  from  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
her  heart. 

And  little  do  they  who  are  less  delicate,  know  how  deep 
and  irreparable  is  the  injury  done  to  a  woman's  nature  by 
rudely  pressing  beyond  that  veil.  But  one  hand  on  earth 
can  lift  it  without  desecrating  the  sacred  mysteries  it  covers. 
And  scarcely  less  is  the  wrong,  when  he  to  whom  it  is  per- 
mitted to  lift  that  veil,  stands  before  it,  and  because  it  has 
become  to  him  semi-transparent,  and  he  admires  the  grace- 
ful effect  of  varying  light  and  shadow  created  by  the  waving 
of  its  folds  as  his  very  breathing  stirs  them,  raises  it  not. 
Let  the  hard  scoffer  mock  if  he  will ;  we  say  it  is  a  sin  deeper 
than  his  of  old  who  placed  his  captive  on  the  rack  that  he 
might  paint  the  distended  muscle  and  the  writhing  form. 
What  is  the  worst  physical  agony  to  that  inflicted  by  crush- 
ed pride,  outraged  delicacy,  and  profaned  affection?  Of 
such  wrong  Robert  Grahame  could  not  be  guilty,  yet  some- 
what he  tried  the  confiding  nature  of  our  gentle  Alice,  and 
thus  drew  on  himself  for  a  time  the  anger  of  the  more  impul- 
sive Isabelle.  There  had  been  a  moment  in  Baltimore  when 
he  and  Alice  each  read  the  other's  heart.  Time  had  no 
power  to  erase  the  memory  or  the  influences  of  that  mo- 
ment from  his  steadfast  mind,  and  he  forgot  that  woman's 
greater  diffidence  must  render  her  ever  distrustful  of  her 
own  perceptions,  and  doubtful  consequently  of  that  which 
rests  wholly  on  their  truth.  In  the  intoxication  of  a  hope 
so  assured  and  so  sweet,  that  he  could  almost  have  been  wil- 
ling to  hope  thus  for  ever,  feeling  that  there  was  in  his  pres- 
ent existence  a  fulness  of  life  of  which  he  had  never  dream- 
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ed;  it  may  be,  with  all  his  confidence,  shrinking  with  a 
nameless  reluctance — a  reluctance  which  could  hardly  have 
been  doubt  of  her,  which  certainly  was  not  doubt  of  himself, 
from  that  last  decisive  word  which  should  put  all  to  the  haz- 
ard, he  had  said  to  himself,  "  For  these  few  weeks  I  will 
live  for  the  present ;  it  shall  be,  if  Heaven  will,  a  season  of 
tranquil  enjoyment  untroubled  by  change,  to  which  we  shall 
both  look  back  with  unmingled  pleasure  when  it  has  become 
the  past.  And  it  shall  be  at  my  own  beloved  home,  where 
my  mother's  spirit  ever  seems  to  be  hovering  in  blessing 
over  me,  that  I  will  seek  the  assurance  which  shall  make  my 
joy  doubly  sure  :  the  pledge  will  seem  more  sacred  which 
is  there  given  and  received." 

And  so  day  glided  after  day,  with  hope  within  and  beauty 
around  them — white  days  in  life's  calendar — and  each  day 
brought  their  hearts  nearer,  and  in  Grahame's  heart  was  the 
fulness  of  content,  and  in  that  of  Alice,  at  times,  a  bewil- 
dering happiness,  and  at  times  a  momentary  trouble  :  a  fear 
lest  all  this  should  pass  away,  and  with  it  the  very  life  of 
life,  so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned.  At  such  a  moment5 
Isabelle  found  her  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Lake  George, 
as  she  sat  in  her  own  room,  at  a  window  which  ga.ve  her  a 
view  of  its  transparent  waters,  its  bold  shores,  and  hundred 
smiling  islands  ;  yet  with  her  thoughts  far  away  from  all 
the  beauty  before  her  eyes,  as  was  evident  by  their  sad  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  tears  which  stood  upon  her  cheek.  Isa- 
belle had  entered  unseen.  As  she  spoke,  Alice  quickly 
averted  her  face,  and,  too  delicate  to  notice  what  she  evi- 
dently sought  to  conceal,  Isabelle  found  some  excuse  for 
withdrawing  ;  but  she  went  with  a  conviction  that  Alice 
was  unhappy,  that  Robert  Grahame  was  trifling  with  her, 
and  that  she  and  Major  Wharton  had  been  imprudent,  in 
allowing  him  such  privileges,  while  yet  he  had  not  declared 
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his  intentions.  "  At  least  we  must  get  rid  of  this  visit  to 
his  own  home,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  sought  Major  Whar- 
ton,  to  propose  it.  She  found  him  in  their  own  apartment, 

"  Bella,"  he  said  as  she  entered,  "  Grahame  has  gone  to 
engage  a  boat  for  us.  We  thought  you  and  Alice  would 
like  to  go  on  the  water,  and  Grahame  offered  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  us." 

Isabelle  did  not  reply  immediately,  and  when  she  did, 
her  reply  seemed  to  him  wide  of  the  mark, — it  was,  "  Edward, 
I  wish  we  could  get  off  from  going  home  with  Mr.  Gra- 
hame." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  and,  naturally 
enough,  asked  "Why?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  coming  nearer  to  him,  let- 
ting her  hand  rest  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat,  and  her  eyes 
meet  his  fully,  she  answered,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  my  reason, 
and  yet  I  think  it  a  very  good  one — can  you  trust  me?" 

"  Your  intentions  fully,  ma  belle"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
as  he  took  the  little  hand  in  his,  "your  judgment  not  quite 
so  entirely,  if  the  reason  be  one  that  interests  your  feelings." 

"  It  does  not  concern  my  feelings  so  much  as  those  of 
another,"  observed  Isabelle. 

"  A  little  more  hesitation  on  my  part,"  said  Major 
Wharton,  laughing,  "  and  I  see  I  shall  learn  all  about  it ; 
so  to  save  your  reputation  for  keeping  a  secret,  I  had  better 
say  at  once,  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  as  you  wish,  pro- 
vided you  will  give  me  some  fair  excuse  for  breaking  my 
promise  to  Grahame  ;  who  will,  I  think,  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed." 

"  Will  it  not  be  enough  to  say  what  is  quite  true,  that  we 
are  impatient  to  be  on  our  way  homeward  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Major  Wharton ;  and  supposing  that 
the  we  referred  to  Alice  and  herself,  and  that  the  secret  mo- 
tive also  had  reference  to  Alice,  he  told  Robert  Grahame 
when  he  saw  him  next,  that  "  the  ladies"  were  so  impatient 
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to  be  on  their  way  homeward,  that  he  feared  it  would  be 
out  of  his  power  to  make  the  visit  which  he  had  promised 
to  the  Elms  at  present. 

A  momentary  start — a  sudden  gravity  in  Robert  Gra- 
hame, marked  his  surprise.  He  did  not  speak  immediately, 
but  walked  at  Major  Wharton's  side,  seemingly  buried  in 
thought.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  Major's  face,  as  he  remarked :  "  You  said  '  the  la- 
dies ;'  am  I  to  understand  that  Miss  Montrose  has  expressed 
this  impatience?" 

Major  Wharton  felt  there  was  peculiar  interest  in  the 
question,  and  would  gladly  have  evaded  a  direct  answer, 
which  he  feared  must  occasion  pain  ;  but  there  was  a  power 
in  those  calm,  deep  eyes,  which  commanded  the  truth,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  expressed  it,"  was  his  an- 
swer,  "  for  I  have  not  spoken  with  her,  but  Isabelle  gave 
me  the  impression  that  it  was  the  wish  of  both." 

Robert  Grahame  was  satisfied ;  and  Major  Wharton  saw, 
to  his  surprise,  that  there  was  a  smile  in  his  eyes  as  he 
turned  them  away. 

The  boat  was  an  admirable  boat.  The  boatmen  excel- 
lent. The  lake  just  ruffled  by  the  gentlest  of  breezes,  its 
waters  so  transparent,  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  finny  king- 
dom, far,  far  below,  were  exposed  to  human  eyes  ;  and  its 
islets,  green  and  lovely  as  the  Hesperides  ;  yet  for  some 
time  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  our  little  party.  Isa- 
belle, who  had  appropriated  Mr.  Grahame  to  herself,  was 
grave  and  silent ;  Alice,  who  found  herself,  she  knew  not 
how  or  why,  escorted  by  Major  Wharton,  thought  Lake 
George  hardly  so  agreeable  as  the  Hudson  and  Niagara ; 
Major  Wharton  was  silent,  and  so  at  first  was  Robert  Gra- 
hame ;  Allan  never  talked  in  such  scenes  ;  his  whole  poet- 
soul  was  in  his  eyes. 

But  it  was  not  long   thus.     At  Robert   Grahame's  pro- 
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posal,  they  landed  on  one  of  those  rocky  islets.  An  arbor, 
thatched  with  green  boughs  had  been  erected  there ;  rough 
benches  had  been  placed  within  it,  around  a  rock,  which, 
rising  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  and  clothed  with 
soft,  green  moss,  deserved  its  name  of  the  Fairies'  Table ; 
and  at  a  sign  from  Robert  Graham  e,  the  boatmen  brought 
up  some  baskets,  which,  covered  with  a  boat  cloak,  had  been 
brought  there  unsuspected  by  any  of  the  party  but  himself. 
They  were  quickly  unpacked  by  willing,  though  it  may 
be,  somewhat  awkward  hands,  and  the  table  covered  with 
refreshments — fruits,  cakes,  and  even  a  mould  of  frozen 
orangeade,  furnished  by  mine  host  of  the  Lake  House.  And 
now  Robert  Grahame  threw  off  his  reserve,  and  not  only 
talked  himself,  but  won  others  to  talk  too,  till  the  cloud 
lifted ;  and  long  after  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  hills,  red- 
dening the  waters  with  its  parting  beams,  all  was  warmth 
and  brightness  in  the  little  party.  Two  of  them,  indeed, 
talked  but  little.  Alice  was  content  to  listen,  and  to  enjoy 
her  perception  of  the  influence  on  others  of  that  power 
which  stirred  the  depths  of  her  own  being  ;  and  Allan,  he 
was  content  to  look,  to  fill  his  soul  with  beauty,  to  be  one 
day  reproduced  in  song. 

"  Well,  Allan,"  cried  Major  Wharton,  attracted  by  his 
silence  to  observe  him,  "  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 

Allan  answered  only  by  a  pleased  smile. 

"  Come,  Allan,  we  have  given  you  our  thoughts — let  us 
have  yours,"  said  Isabelle,  gayly. 

"  I  fear  they  were  not  thoughts  at  all,  but  feelings — 
words  cannot  tell  them — music  might." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  what  we  want — music,"  said  Isabelle. 
"  Alice,  you  can  give  us  some.  Pray  sing  '  I  know  a  bank 
whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows'  for  us." 

Alice  loved  to  give  pleasure,  and  soon  her  clear,  rich 
voice,  round  and  flute-like,  was  mingling  with  the  rippling 
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of  the  wave,  as  she  sang  to  music  well  "  married  to  immor- 
tal Terse,"  those  beautiful  lines  to  which  Isabelle  had  re- 
ferred. No  compliments  awaited  .her  song,  but  she  was 
asked  for  another  and  another,  which  she  sang,  and  the 
moon,  now  nearly  at  the  full,  was  pouring  its  golden  light 
upon  the  waves  before  they  left  the  islet  which,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  song  or  the  table,  they  called  "  Titania's  Isle." 
As  they  returned,  they  were  as  silent  as  they  had  been 
in  coming;  but  the  silence  was  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter; it  was  now  the  silence  of  souls  too  full  for  speech; 
what  Richter  calls  the  language  of  spirit.  Isabelle  was 
again  at  her  husband's  side,  and  Alice  beside  Robert 
Grahame.  They  landed  at  a  point  distant  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  and  before  half  that  distance  was 
passed,  Isabelle.  Major  Wharton,  and  Allan,  had  lost  sight 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  party,  who  had  lingered 
beside  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Strange  mystery  to  us  is  that  quick  communication  of  spirit 
with  spirit,  without  any  perceptible  medium,  which  we  have  all 
experienced  at  some  moments  of  our  lives.  How  is  it,  we 
ask  ourselves,  that  before  a  word  was  spoken,  or  a  look  given, 
we  understood,  we  felt — ajefelt  is  the  word — as  if  it  had  been 
the  thrill  of  an  electric  current  from  the  silent  and  invisible 
air  ?  Thus  Alice  felt  the  thought  in  Grrahaine's  mind  even  be- 
fore, pausing  beside  the  moonlit  lake,  he  said,  "  Are  words 
necessary,  Alice,  to  express  what  you  must  know  so  well  ?" 

The  warmth  of  the  evening  had  caused  her  to  throw  far 
back  from  her  face  the  little  hood  she  wore,  so  that  the 
moonlight  fell  full  upon  it,  and  he  could  read  every  emotion 
of  her  heart  in  its  quivering  features  and  rapidly  varying 
color.  Nor  was  his  serenity  undisturbed,  strong  man  as 
he  was.  The  deep,  low  tones  in  which  he  spoke,  trembled 
with  intensity  of  feeling. 

"  Alice,"  he  said.  "  long  before  I  dared    to  confess  it, 
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even  to  my  own  heart, — from  that  night  in  which  with 
the  innocence  and  confidingness  of  a  little  child  you  clun-g 
to  me  in  your  terror,  I  loved  you  ;  I  did  not  dare  confess 
it,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  myself,  I  could  not  woo  a  gentle  na- 
ture to  partake  my  rough,  stern  life  ;  but  though  I  turned 
resolutely  away  from  the  contemplation  of  your  loveliness, 
the  truth  soon  forced  itself  upon  me.  Do  you  remember 
one  afternoon  that  you  visited  the  factory  at  Grrahameville  ? 
Can  you  recall  the  conversation  that  passed  between  us  as 
we  walked  from  it?  I  told  you  that  beauty  had  its  uses; 
and  even  as  I  spoke,  I  felt  that  your  beauty — the  beauty  in 
which  grace  and  tenderness  and  delicacy  seemed  harmon- 
ized into  one  exquisite  ideal — would  give  to  my  life  all 
after  which  my  soul  vainly  thirsted.  I  felt  this,  and  from 
that  moment  honor  bade  me  withdraw  from  you,  lest  I 
should  forget  your  own  happiness,  and  the  obligation  im- 
posed on  me  by  your  uncle's  noble  confidence.  Heaven  gave 
me  strength  to  obey  the  voice  of  honor  and  of  duty.  I  saw 
you  depart  from  me  without  a  word,  a  look,  that  could  have 
told  you  I  loved,  and  a  darker  shadow  fell  upon  my  life. 
The  sacrifice  was  complete.  Then  came  fortune,  and  with 
fortune,  hope  of  a  higher  good — hope  even  of  you — of  you, 
my  Alice.  We  will  not  talk  now  of  how  it  was  dashed— -of 
how  I  wandered  for  months,  even  for  years,  amid  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  of  art,  with  a  heart  in  which  their  charms 
could  scarcely  kindle  life,  nor  of  that  yet  more  bitter 
pang — but  of  that  I  cannot  speak  now — you  have  forgiven 
me,  have  you  not  ?  and  will  you  not  now  confirm  the  hope 
which  that  forgiveness  inspired  ?  I  have  dared  to  call  you 
my  Alice,  and  you  have  not  reproved  the  bold  words.  Are 
you  indeed  mine  own  ?" 

We  are  sure  that  no  action  for  breach  of  promise  could 
ever  have  been  brought  against  Alice  for  what  she  said  in 
reply  ;  and  yet  Graham e  seemed  quite  satisfied,  and  for  a 
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while  he  could  only  repeat  his  gratitude  to  her  whom  he 
called  by  every  endearing  epithet  which  the  heart  and  the 
fancy  could  furnish.  She  was  the  "  star  of  his  night,"  "  the 
flower  of  his  life,"  "  his  dearest  of  friends  ;"  and  then,  with 
a  little  pause  of  hesitation,  and  in  a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared 
to  breathe  it,  even  to  the  air — "  all  precious  names  in  one — 
my  wife." 

"  And  this  bond  becomes  doubly  dear,  my  Alice,  from 
the  thought  that  it  is  not  for  this  life  only  ;  that  we  may 
so  live,  and  so  love,  that  death  shall  be  to  us  but  the  re- 
moval to  a  more  blessed  home,  where  our  spirits  shall  min- 
gle in  a  closer  and  a  holier  union.  Our  spirits — I  feel  as 
if  even  he-re  we  shall  make  but  one  complete,  perfect  spirit, 
of  which  you  shall  furnish  all  which  is  pure,  and  graceful, 
and  tender,  and  I — what  shall  I  give  you,  dearest  ?" 

And  for  the  first  time,  Alice  spoke  out  full  and  clear: 
"  You  shall  give  me  strength  to  stand  upright,  courage  to 
be  true,  strength  and  courage  to  walk  ever  in  the  straight  path 
of  duty,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left." 

"  So  will  I  ever,  my  beloved  Alice,  with  Heaven's  help," 
he  said,  and  raised  the  hand  he  held  to  his  lips. 

They  entered  the  hotel,  and  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the 
saloon  in  which  they  knew  Isabelle  and  Major  "Wharton 
would  be  expecting  them  ;  but  Grahame  perceived  a  slight 
reluctance  in  the  movements  of  Alice,  and  said,*"  "Would  you 
rather  go  to  your  own  room  ?  I  will  send  Mrs.  Wharton 
to  you." 

Alice  went,  and  Isabelle  soon  joined  her.  To  Alice  it 
was  a  weary  effort  to  talk  ;  it  was  clipping  the  wings  of  her 
spirit,  and  bringing  her  down  to  the  common  level.  But 
Isabelle  made  few  demands  on  her  except  as  a  listener.  Is- 
abelle was  delighted,  but  her  delight  was  of  that  character 
which  excites,  not  that  full,  perfect  content  which  makes  us 
still — absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  joy.  There 
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was  one  part  of  her  conversation,  if  conversation  that  could 
be  called  which  was  all  on  one  side,  to  which  Alice  could 
have  listened  for  ever ;  it  was  her  praises  of  Grahame. 

"  He  is  a  noble  being.  Alice, — in  his  way,  as  noble  as  Ed- 
ward is  in  his :  and  do  you  know  Edward  says  that  he 
considers  him  the  greatest  hero  he  has  ever  known  ;  and 
that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  military  man  to  say  of  a  civilian." 

Alice  was  silently  considering  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  hero,  when  Isabelle  spoke  again — 

"  What  singular  power  there  is  in  those  deep,  dark  eyes ! 
Alice,  you  need  never  attempt  to  conceal  any  thing  from  him ; 
he  will  but  turn  those  eyes  upon  you,  and  your  whole  soul 
will  be  open  before  him." 

And  Alice  listened,  and  thought  what  should  she  ever 
desire  to  conceal  from  him  ? 

"  By  the  by,"  resumed  Isabelle,  "  he  saw  through  me,  com- 
pletely, to-day.  You  looked  so  sad  to-day,  when  I  came  in 
here,  that  I  fancied  he  was  making  you  unhappy  ;  and  blam- 
ing myself  for  having  given  him  such  opportunities,  I  made 
Edward  tell  him  that  we  could  not  go  home  with  him.  Do 
not  look  so  outraged,  Alice ;  I  did  not  tell  either  of  them 
my  reason  ;  but  I  might  as  well  -have  told  Mr.  Grahame,  for 
when  he  sent  me  here  this  evening,  he  said,  with  one  of  those 
looks  which  speak  volumes,  that  you  had  something  to  tell 
me  which  he  hoped  would  remove  my  objections  to  the  visit 
Major  Wharton  had  promised  him.  But  I  am  not  sure  it 
will ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  quite  right.  Do  you 
think  it  would?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Alice,  hesitatingly. 

"  Right "  so  used,  meant,  of  course,  according  to  prescrib- 
ed rules  on  such  occasions. 

"  I  think,"  said  Isabelle,  musingly,  "we  must  give  it  up, 
and  write  to  Donald  to  meet  us  in  New- York ;  Mr.  Grahame 
will,  of  course,  go  there  with  us.  Poor  Donald  !"  she  sighed, 
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as  she  kissed  the  cheek  of  Alice  for  good  night,  and  poor 
Donald  mingled  with  the  visions  of  a  happy  life  which  floated 
through  the  mind  of  Alice  ere  she  slept.  The  morrow 
brought  consolation  to  them  for  "poor  Donald,"  and  relief  to 
their  doubts  respecting  the  proprieties,  for  both  Isabelle  and 
Robert  Grahame  received  letters  announcing  the  engagement 
of  Donald  and  Mary,  and  urging,  with  almost  irresistible  rea- 
sons, the  desire  of  Donald  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  before  his  return  to  the  South.  To  Isabelle  he  wrote, 
"  If  you  and  Alice  will  come  and  plead  my  cause,  I  think 
Mary  will  not  refuse  you.  Her  heart,  I  am  sure,  is  with  me, 
and  she  is  above  mere  conventionalisms,  yet  naturally  she 
desires  to  know  that  my  friends  will  approve  her — I  have 
written  to  my  mother.  She  always  admired  Mary.  I  have 
but  one  sorrow  in  the  world  ;  it  is  that  my  father  cannot  em- 
brace her  as  his  daughter." 

This  letter  was  decisive.     The  day  after  its  reception  our 
party  were  on  their  way  to  the  Elms. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

"  Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
Oh  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife ; 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be." 

THE  ninth  of  October  was  one  of  those  bright  days  of  autumn 
which  can  boast  a  richer  loveliness  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
glowing  summer  or  the  coy  spring. 

"  Blessed  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on  !"  had  been 
one  of  the  proverbs  heard  by  Donald  in  his  childhood  from 
his  negro  nurses,  and  he  had  imbibed  so  much  of  their  super- 
stition that  a  few  clouds,  floating  in  the  West  at  sunset  on 
the  previous  evening,  had  excited  in  him  a  more  anxious 
feeling  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  say  that  the  ninth  of  Oc- 
tober was  the  day  appointed  for  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Grahame,  who  had  been  unable  to  resist  his  solicitations, 
supported  by  her  own  brothers  and  by  Donald's  friends,  and 
not  very  violently  opposed,  it  may  be,  by  her  own  heart. 

Fear  not,  reader ;  we  are  not  going  to  inflict  on  you  a 
description  of  the  bride's  toilette,  nor  even  to  sketch  her  pic- 
ture as  she  stood  at  the  altar — and  yet  it  was  a  picture  well 
worth  sketching,  and  one  that  made  that  simple  country 
church,  in  which  her  vows  were  uttered,  as  rich  in  interest 
as  any  on  which  that  bright  autumnal  sun  looked  down. 
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Suffice  it  that,  to  the  eyes  and  heart  of  one,  she  has  always 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  the  type  of 
perfect  womanhood,  as  she  stood  that  day  at  his  side,  pure 
and  fresh  as  the  white  roses  gleaming  in  her  dark  hair,  ear- 
nest as  the  vows  she  uttered,  and  gentle  as  the  voice  in  which 
she  spoke  them. 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage 
of  his  aister,  Robert  Grahame  had  presented  her  with  a  deed, 
securing  to  her,  during  her  life,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time  he  settled, 
on  his  brother  Richard,  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars — 
a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the  necessity  of  laboring, 
with  broken  health  and  failing  mind,  yet  not  enough  to  tempt 
him  from  the  safe  harbor  of  home  into  the  world,  in  which  he 
had  already  made  such  shipwreck  of  peace  and  of  character. 

There  was  one  thing  of  which  Robert  Grahame  never  lost 
sight — the  work  which  God  had  assigned  to  him.  Those 
who  seemed  to  have  been  thus  committed  to  his  charge  were 
bound  to  him  by  no  human  ties  ;  they  were  not  his  kindred 
— they  were  not  his  feudatories — they  were  not,  in  any  ab- 
solute sense,  his  dependents.  They  might  at  any  time  leave 
his  service  for  that  of  another,  and  though  he  could,  doubt- 
less, supply  their  place  with  others,  he  believed  that  he  would 
thus  labor  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages  in  his 
projects  of  usefulness — that,  as  the  strokes  which,  directed 
to  one  point,  would  cut  deep  into  the  tree,  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  it  when  they  fall  now  here  and  now  there,  so 
the  efforts  which  would  do  much  to  enlighten,  to  elevate,  and 
to  bless,  if  for  a  series  of  years  directed  to  one  community, 
would  lose  all  efficiency  if  divided  among  many  communities. 
To  bind  his  people  to  him  was,  then,  his  first  desire,  and  for  this 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  evincing  that  kind- 
ly interest  in  them  which  might  attract  to  him  their  affection, 
the  strongest  of  all  bonds.  He  would  not,  of  course,  neglect 
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such  an  occasion  as  his  sister's  marriage  presented,  for  show- 
ing his  desire  that  they  should  all  rejoice  in  his  joy  ;  accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  the  factory  was  closed  at 
mid-day — a  table  was  spread  with  refreshments  under  a  booth 
on  the  village  green,  and  every  young  girl  connected  with  the 
factory  received,  in  Mary's  name,  the  present  of  a  handsomely 
bound  Bible. 

Charles  Montrose,  Mr.  Gaston  and  Ellen,  arrived  at  the 
Elms  on  the  8th,  and  set  out  again,  on  their  return  to  Bos- 
ton, on  the  9th,  only  about  two  hours  after  the  bridal  party 
left  the  church.  Robert  Grahame  would  have  more  readily 
forgiven  them  for  this  than  for  carrying  Alice  with  them — a 
measure  which  he  would  have  resisted,  with  all  his  influence, 
had  not  both  Mr.  Gaston  and  Charles  declared  that  her 
presence  in  Boston  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  very 
important  business.  Mr.  Gaston  rather  avoided  any  expla- 
nation of  the  character  of  this  business,  but  Charles  Mon- 
trose privately  informed  his  friends  that  he  and  his  family 
were  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  Mr.  Gaston,  who  had 
instituted  measures  for  an  investigation  into  his  father's  af- 
fairs, which,  had  they  been  resisted  by  Mr.  Browne,  as  there 
was  reason  till  lately  to  suppose  they  would  be,  must  have 
proved  very  expensive.  The  steps  taken  had  already  brought 
to  light  many  claims  recovered  by  Mr.  Browne,  when  that 
gentleman,  shortly  after  the  evasion  of  his  son,  volunteered 
a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  estate  of  his  de- 
ceased brother-in-law,  giving  certain  plausible  reasons  for  a 
delay  which  Charles  believed  that  only  Mr.  Gaston's  inter- 
ference had  terminated.  This  statement  showed  a  surplus 
after  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  estate  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Gaston  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  this — he  believed  the  amount  to  be  greater ;  but 
Mrs.  Charles  Montrose  seemed  so  painfully  affected  by  the 
thought  of  litigation  with  her  brother,  that  Charles  consented 
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to  receive  it  and  to  acquit  Mr.  Browne  of  all  farther  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  this  property 
that  the  presence  of  Alice  was  required. 

"  Why  do  you  not  come  with  us  ?"  asked  Charles  Mon- 
trose of  Robert  Grahame,  observing  his  evident  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  arrangement.  "  Isabelle  and  Wharton  will 
forgive  you,  I  am  sure" — appealing  to  them  with  his  eyes. 

"  Certainly — certainly,"  said  Major  Wharton. 

"  The  more  readily,"  said  Isabelle  with  a  laugh,  "  that, 
from  present  appearances,  Mr.  Grahame  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  add  much  to  the  agreeableness  of  our  society  if 
he  remained." 

Robert  Grahame  answered  only  by  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Then,"  continued  Charles,  "  you  cannot  fear  that  Do- 
nald and  our  cousin  Mary" — Charles  had  a  true  Southern 
love  of  relationship — "  would  miss  you  very  much  ;  and  last 
of  all,  it  will  be  but  for  one  week,  when  they  will  all  follow 
us  to  Boston  on  their  way  home." 

And  so  it  was  determined — Robert  Grahame  indulging 
his  own  inclination  the  more  readily,  because  his  engage- 
ments during  the  winter  would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  him  to  leave  home,  and  he 
would  probably  therefore  not  see  Alice  again  until  the 
spring,  when  they  were  to  be  married  at  Montrose  Hall. 

Robert  Grahame  had  at  first  hoped  to  induce  Alice  to 
remain  as  his  wife  when  his  sister  left  his  home.  His  en- 
treaties on  this  subject  had  been  met  by  no  affectations,  for 
her  soul  was  as  simple  and  truthful  as  his  was  generous  and 
noble.  Her  only  answer  had  been,  "  My  mother  ! "  and  it 
had  been  enough.  Robert  Grahame  knew  that  the  feeble 
health  of  Mrs.  Montrose  made  it  impossible  that  she  should 
come  on  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  and  return  to  the 
South  again  before  the  winter  set  in ;  and  almost  equally 
impossible  that  she  should  spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  a 
VOL.  ii.  1  4 
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northern  climate.  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Alice  there- 
fore to  return  to  her  mother  and  remain  with  her  until  she 
could  accompany  her  to  her  future  home ;  and  he  who  had 
made  duty  the  ruler  of  his  own  life  was  not  likely  to  make  her 
negligent  of  it  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  life's  companion. 

"  Alice,  do  you  remember  that  beautiful  cove  in  the  Bay, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Montrose  Hall,  just  by  the  wood 
which  we  used  to  call  Laurel  Grove  ?  "  asked  Charles,  as  he 
sat  one  day  with  his  sister  and  Robert  Grahame,  at  Mr. 
Gaston's,  where  Alice  stayed  during  her  visit  to  Boston. 

"  Where  you  used  to  say  you  would  build  yourself  a 
house  ?  "  inquired  Alice. 

"  Yes — and  where  I  am  going  to  build  myself  a  house. 
Donald  says,  if  I  will  make  my  home  there  he  will  give  me 
as  many  acres  as  I  want  for  a  house  and  the  grounds  around 
it.  To  live  there,  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  pleasantest 
dream  of  my  life." 

"  I  hoped  to  induce  you  to  settle  near  us  whenever  your 
profession  should  permit  you  to  settle  at  all,"  said  Robert 
Grahame. 

"  The  desire  to  be  near  you  and  Alice,  almost  made  me 
reject  Donald's  offer  ;  but  two  things  decided  me — Emily's 
liking  for  the  South,  and  my  mother's  health." 

"  But  my  mother  will  be  with  me,"  ,-aid  Alice. 

"  In  the  siimimT  she  will — if  you  and  she  desire  it,  that 
is  ;  but  in  the  winter — depend  on  it,  Alice,  she  needs  a 
Southern  winter." 

For  a  moment  something  of  loneliness  came  over  the 
soul  of  Alice,  at  the  thought  of  this  separation  from  all  she 
had  known  in  earlier  life.  Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and 
though  in  the  dim  light  in  which  they  were  sitting,  Charles 
did  not  perceive  them — there  was  another  present  who  did. 
Robert  Grahame  rose,  and  crossing  the  room  to  the  window 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  drapery  Alice  was  seated,  stood  by 
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her  side,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  high  back  of  her  chair  and 
suffering  his  hand  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  her  bowed  head. 
It  was  but  a  moment,  yet  Alice  grew  strong  beneath  that 
(ouch;  and,  as  looking  up  she  met  Robert  Grahame's  smile, 
she  smiled  in  return,  arid  with  an  almost  unconscious  move- 
ment placed  her  hand  in  his.  It  was  given  and  received  as 
a  new  pledge  of  entire  trust,  and  Robert  Grahame  did  not 
relinquish  it,  while  he  continued  his  conversation  with 
Charles. 

"  Do  you  intend  resigning — that  you  talk  of  making  a 
home  on  shore  ?" 

«  No — I  love  my  profession,  though  it  does  offer  but 
poor  pay  and  slow  promotion.  I  had  almost  determined  to 
resign,  feeling  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  trust  to  my 
pay  for  support  as  a  married  man ;  but  now  that  I  have 
something  else  to  depend  on,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to 
leave  the  navy." 

"  But  you  must  be  a  great  deal  away  from  home." 

"  Yes — but  it  will  be  so  sweet  to  come  back  to  it ;  be- 
sides, I  shall  love  to  think  of  Emily  and  my  mother  as  dwell- 
ing together  under  my  own  roof-tree.  How  my  heart  swells 
with  grateful  joy  at  the  thought  !" 

"  It  will  not  abate  your  joy,  I  hope,  that  your  mother 
will  have  her  home  at  the  Elms,  with  us.  except  when  she 
thinks  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate  necessary.  We  shall 
hope  to  induce  your  Emily  to  come  with  her  often.  Why 
should  not  ours  be  her  summer  home  too  ?" 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  said  Charles,  and  the  slight 
pressure  of  the  Little  hand  Robert  Grahame  held  gave  him 
yet  more  pleasing  thanks. 

The  winter  had  gone,  and  the  '•  sunny  south  "  wore  the 
gay  livery  of  Spring,  just  brightening  into  the  full  glory  of 
Summer,  when  these  three  met  again.  It  was  early  in  April 
— the  first  week — and  Robert  Grahame  had  come  to  claim 
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his  promised  bride,  and,  with  a  trust  which  time  had  only 
strengthened,  Alice  placed  her  hand  in  his  and  stood  by  his 
side,  before  the  man  of  G-od,  to  utter  and  receive  those 
vows  which  death  or  crime  only  could  absolve.  We  have 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and  though 
we  fear  that  it  may  expose  her  to  the  contempt  of  some 
"  strong-minded  American  women,"  we  must  acknowledge 
that  our  lovely  Alice  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  wrong  to 
herself  or  to  her  sex  in  the  vows  thus  interchanged.  Nay, 
more,  she  thought  she  could  recognise  something  of  the 
wisdom  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  who  had  the  strength  to  guard,  should 
also  have  the  commission  "to  guide  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Iife5 
and  that  she,  whose  more  spiritual  nature  craves  ever  com- 
munion with  something  higher,  nobler,  than  herself — who 
through  her  strong  affections  grows  ever  into  the  likeness  of 
what  she  loves,  should  be  guarded  from  surrendering  her 
life  to  an  influence  which  could  not  elevate  her,  by  the  very 
command  to  marry  only  where  she  could,  without  violence  to 
her  own  soul,  both  "honor  and  obey."  To  Alice,  natural 
and  simple  in  her  affections  as  in  all  else,  marriage  was  not 
so  necessary  a  condition  of  happiness  as  that  she  should  enter 
it  before  she  had  found  him  whom  she  could  reverence — 
him,  to  whose  strong  arm  and  clear  head  and  upright  soul 
she  could  unfalteringly  commit  her  earthly  destiny.  To 
choos'e  an  inferior  as  our  ruler,  and  then  to  blame  or 
deny  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  which  established  such  a 
relation,  is  scarcely  the  part  of  wisdom. 

It  was  therefore  without  a  reservation — without  one 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  clear  mirror  of  her  soul,  that  Alice 
stood  in  her  girlish  beauty,  in  the  halls  that  had  sheltered 
her  childhood,  surrounded  by  friends  and  kindred,  and  spoke 
the  words  which  bound  her  to  leave  them  all  for  another 
home  and  another  heart. 
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"  My  Alice," — "  my  pet," — "  my  darling," — such  were  the 
tender  words  which  fell  on  her  ears,  amid  caresses  and  tears 
and  blessings  from  full  hearts,  which  faltering  voices  scarce 
could  speak,  and  through  them  all  the  young  bride  felt  the 
pressure  of  one  clasping  hand  and  heard  one  whisper — too 
low  for  other  ears — "  My  wife  !" 

By  the  request  of  Charles  and  Donald  Montrose,  Robert 
Graham e  had  consented  to  spend  the  month  of  April  at  the 
South.  Charles  was  already  established  at  Laurel  Grove 
with  his  pretty  Emily,  and  some  part  of  this  month  was 
passed  with  them. 

There  were  many  things  at  the  South  deeply  interesting 
to  Robert  Grahame ;  he  found  there  more  simple  forms  of 
life,  less  of  show,  and  more  of  natural,  unsophisticated  en- 
joyment,— less  frequent  thorough  individual  cultivation,  yet 
a  more  general  love  of  reading  and  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture— above  all,  he  found  true,  earnest  hearts,  "  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity,"  and  shrinking  from  no  sacrifice  which 
duty  demanded,  and  he  felt  even  before  he  had  seen,  that 
they  could  not  be  the  monsters  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
which  partisan  writers  had  represented  them.  He  spoke  to 
Donald  on  the  subject. 

"  See  for  yourself,"  said  Donald  ;  "  visit  our  fields — you 
will  find  the  work  of  a  slave  less,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, than  most  freemen  are  compelled  to  do.  Go  to  our 
negro-houses — poor  enough  I  acknowledge  ;  yet  better,  if 
travellers  may  be  believed,  than  many  freemen  inhabit. 
Talk  with  them  alone,  and  if  you  hear  of  one  such  instance 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  as  those  which  are  reported  every 
day  by  our  enemies,  you  will  hear  what  I  have  never 
done." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  all  these  things  are  false  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  hard  to  say.  Power  responsible  only  to 
public  opinion,  will  doubtless  be  sometimes  abused  by  the 
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passions  of  men.  Yet  that  these  abuses  remain  the  rare 
exceptions  in  our  system — not  its  rule  as  our  enemies  aver — 
is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  spending  my 
life  as  I  have  done,  here,  I  have  never  known  a  single  act 
of  the  kind." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  Donald  resumed,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  which  Robert  Grahame  had  not  interrupted, 
"  that  we  slave-holders  have  been  blameless  toward  our 
slaves :  we  have  sinned  against  them  not  by  cruelty,  but 
by  neglect.  To  acknowledge  the  truth,  we  Southerners 
have  a  great  deal  of  the  '  Laissez  fairej  about  us  in  all 
things,  which  a  due  sense  of  our  responsibilities  would  have 
overborne  in  relation  to  our  people.  But  we  are  waking  up, 
and  if  we  can  only  shut  our  ears  to  the  denunciations  of 
our  enemies  and  to  the  crude  speculations  of  those  who 
seek  to  teach  where  they  ought  to  be  contented  to  learn — 
we  may  yet  make  amends  to  our  people  and  to  the  world 
for  our  long  sleep." 

"  You  say,  you  are  waking  up.  May  I  ask  in  what  way 
this  is  manifested  ? " 

"  In  many  ways — by  improvement  in  their  modes  of 
living — improvement  in  our  systems  of  government — above 
all,  by  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  to  communicate  to 
them  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction.  An  absurd 
law,  passed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  kindled  by  the 
wicked  efforts  of  pretended  philanthropists,  to  bring  upon  us 
the  horrors  of  an  insurrection,  forbids  us  to  teach  them  to 
.read  and  write ;  but  every  plantation  I  know  has  now  its 
daily  school,  and  many  have,  besides,  their  chaplain,  who  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  the  slaves.  There  is 
nothing  more  nobly  self-denying  in  the  history  of  missionary 
labor,  than  some  incidents  I  could  relate  to  you  of  the  devo- 
tion of  slave-holders  to  this  their  appropriate  work.  I  could 
tell  you  of  delicate  and  cultivated  women,  leaving  the  so- 
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ciety  which  they  were  formed  both  to  adorn  and  to  enjoy,  and 
spending  their  lives  on  secluded  plantations  in  this  sacred 
mission.  But  you  must  see  for  yourself ;  Mary  shall  take 
you  to  her  school,  and  I  will  carry  you  to  my  colony." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  It  is  an  experiment  I  am  making,  which,  if  it  succeed,  will, 
I  flatter  myself,  take  from  slavery  some  of  its  worst  features. 
On  a  place  about  four  miles  from  this,  where  the  land  has 
been  resting  for  some  years,  and  is  now  capable  of  producing 
well,  I  have  built  a  few  houses  of  a  better  class  than  those 
usually  occupied  by  our  slaves.  In  these  I  have  placed  some 
of  my  best  and  most  trustworthy  families,  away  from  all 
surveillance  of  myself  or  my  agents.  I  have  given  them 
seed  for  the  first  year,  and  told  them  to  go  to  work  as  they 
think  best,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  shall  give  me  a 
certain  proportion  of  wheat  they  make  as  rent  for  the  land 
and  buildings.  If  these  do  well,  I  shall  add  others  occasion- 
ally to  them — if  any  grow  indolent,  the  punishment  will  be 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  old  condition.  But  do  you  hear 
that  bell1?  It  rings  every  evening  for  their  gathering  in 
what  they  call  their  '  Prayers  House.'  I  generally  meet 
them  there.  Will  you  go  with  me?" 

Robert  Grahame  assented  ;  and  as  they  walked  along,  he 
inquired  of  Donald  how  his  plans  would  be  carried  out  during 
his  absence,  should  he  be  ordered  away. 

"  My  fear  that  they  will  not  be  carried  out,  and  my  deep- 
ening conviction  of  their  importance,  has  determined  me  to 
resign  my  commission.  Wharton  was  born  a  soldier,  and 
will  probably  always  continue  one.  I  must  attend  to  his 
people  and  my  own  too." 

They  entered  the  "  Prayers  House,"  in  which  some 
fifty  or  sixty  negro  men  and  a  few  women  were  collected. 
The  room  was  lit  by  a  single  lamp,  on  a  table.  There  were 
two  chairs,  which  Robert  Grahame  and  Donald  occupied, 
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while  the  rest  of  the  assembly  sat  on  benches  ranged  around 
the  room.  Donald  read  from  the  Bible,  and  then  all  knelt, 
and  our  old  friend,  Cato,  offered  up  a  simple,  humble  prayer, 
in  which  the  family  at  the  Hall  were  especially  commended 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  with- 
drew, Donald  giving  a  kind  good-night  to  those  whom  he 
passed  in  his  way  to  the  door,  and  Robert  Grahame  shaking 
hands  with  Cato,  and  nodding  to  Agrippa,  who  were  his 
only  acquaintances  among  those  assembled.  As  in  more 
polished  assemblies,  the  stranger's  merits  were  djscussed  on 
his  disappearance. 

"  Miss  Alice'  husband  dah  han'sum  man,  for  true  ;  but  for 
all  dat,  I  sorry  he  gone  married  to  de  Nort'." 

"  I  tell  you  what."  said  Agrippa,  "  you  wunt  fin'  no  gooder 
man  no  w'ere.  Mr.  Grahame  gentleman,  ebery  inch  on  'em 
— entit  Uncle  Cato  ?" 

"  Ah !  Bro'  Cato  can  tell  we.  Wha'  you  say  to  dese 
people  from  de  Nort',  Bro'  Cato  ?" 

Cato's  opinions  had  become  more  than  ever  influential 
since  he  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  travelled  man,  and 
he  expressed  them  therefore  with  deliberation  and  caution. 
After  a  short  pause  of  apparently  earnest  thought,  he  now 
replied  :  "  De  people  from  de  Nort',  my  friends,  is  bery  much 
like  de  figs  of  de  prophet ;  dem  wha'  is  bad,  is  bery  bad,  and 
dem  wha'  is  good,  is  bery  good.  And  Miss  Alice'  husband 
is  good." 

Robert  Grahame  left  Georgia  with  the  conviction,  that  no 
man  who  felt  that  life's  highest  object  was  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  need  mourn  that 
he  was  born  a  Southern  slave-holder  ;  and  that  many  of  this 
class  did  so  feel.  Yet,  from  this  brightening  moral  aspect 
of  Southern  life,  as  from  its  natural  loveliness,  and  its  social 
charms,  he  turned  to  his  own  beautiful  home  with  a  heart 
too  full  of  joyous  anticipation  to  have  room  for  one  regret. 
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His  dreams  have  been  fulfilled.  His  beautiful  Alice 
is  still  as  he  had  named  her  when  first  he  spoke  of  love, 
'•  the  flower  of  his  life."  Their  spirits  have  mingled  to- 
gether as  he  said  they  would,  she  softening  what  was  harsh 
in  him,  and  preserving  from  the  world's  grosser  influences 
the  purity  and  delicacy  of  his  soul,  and  he  elevating  her 
above  all  that  is  frivolous,  and  making  life's  roughest  and 
steepest  paths  seem  smooth  and  easy  by  his  strong  arm  and 
cheering  words.  They  have  been  blessed  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary lot  of  man.  Their  wealth  has  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  As  an  accomplished  scholar,  as  a  liberal  and 
beneficent  employer,  as  a  hospitable  and  generous  friend,  and 
for  the  last  two  winters  as  an  eloquent  and  wise  member  of 
our  National  Council,  he  has  "  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  people."  Richer  blessings  still  they  can  count. 
Two  brave  boys,  and,  lovelier  even  than  these,  their  baby 
Isabelle,  have  added  new  charms  to  their  lives.  Yet  they 
have  not  been  without  chastening.  A  flowery  mound  beside 
his  mother's  grave  marks  where  their  first-born  sleeps,  and 
keeps  alive  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  the  heaven  in 
which  his  spirit  dwells.  Their  best  friend  can  make  no  bet- 
ter wish  for  them  in  parting,  than,  "  May  their  future  be  as 
their  past  hath  been." 

Time  has  passed  lightly  over  the  inmates  of  Montrose 
Hall,  of  Laurel  Grove,  and  of  the  Parsonage.  In  the  last, 
the  venerable  Mr.  Dunbar  still  lives,  the  counsellor  and 
friend  of  those  who  were  once  his  pupils.  Their  children 
reverence  his  white  hairs,  and  the  young  clergyman  who  has 
been  engaged  as  their  tutor  and  his  assistant,  has  been  di- 
rected to  take  no  step  in  their  education  without  his  advice. 

Charles  now  writes  himself  commander,  or,  by  courtesy, 
Captain  Montrose,  and  Donald  says  he  has  grown  lazy  since, 
and  is  quite  willing  to  stay  at  home  whenever  the  Depart- 
ment will  let  him  ;  to  which  Charles  replies,  pointing  to  his 
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wife  and  children,  that  he  has  three  better  reasons  than 
laziness  for  his  love  of  home. 

William  Clarke  and  his  father  are  still  great  Nimrods. 
William  has  never  married.  He  says  he  is  waiting  till  the 
little  Alice  Wharton,  now  in  her  tenth  year,  is  old  enough 
to  take  him,  at  which  the  little  lady  tosses  her  head  with  an 
air  that  makes  her  look  the  image  of  her  still  beautiful 
mamma. 

Mrs.  John.  Montrose  spends  most  of  her  time  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wharton,  who  lives  about  five  miles 
from  Montrose  Hall.  Years  have  left  some  snows  upon  her 
raven  hair,  and  we  will  hope  that  under  the  dews  of  Hea- 
ven's mercy,  her  heart  has  grown  humbler.  Isabelle  has 
found  in  her  husband  a  judicious  guide  and  friend,  and  in 
the  children  who  have  risen  up  around  her  new  causes  of 
gratitude,  and  new  incentives  to  a  high  and  holy  life.  She 
is  active  and  judicious  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  Col. 
Wharton  for  the  advantage  of  their  people. 

And  Donald  and  his  high-minded  Mary,  though  last  nam- 
ed, not  least  in  our  regard  or  our  esteem.  Leaders  in  every 
noble  work,  their  influence  is  felt  for  good  wherever  their 
name  is  known.  People  say  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of 
his  father,  and  old  Cato  prays  that  his  son  may  be  like  him. 

Cato  has  made  one  more  voyage  to  Boston.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Allan  Clarke  with  Ellen 
Gaston.  Allan  has  settled  in  Boston,  has  given  up  the 
dreams  of  his  early  life  for  the  active  habits  of  a  man  of 
business,  and  has  been  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gaston. 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  you,  reader,  that  the  poet  should 
have  become  a  merchant  ?  We  can  only  repeat  to  you  the 
defence  which  Allan  himself  has  made  for  it.  "  Mr.  Gaston 
himself  taught  me,"  he  says,  "  that  all  the  lofty  thoughts 
and  noble  aims,  the  quick  sense  and  keen  love  of  beauty, 
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natural  and  moral,  which  make  the  poet's  life,  may  exist  no 
less  in  the  merchant.  Mr.  Gaston  has  acted  poems  while  I 
have  but  dreamed  of  them." 

And  thus  by  the  affinities  of  spirits  devoted  to  the  same 
noble  ends — to  the  advancement  of  man's  happiness  and  of 
(jJod's  glory — the  North  and  the  South,  the  Lofty  and  the 
Lowly,  have  been  drawn  together,  and  the  experience  of  life 
has  taught  to  each  and  all  of  them,  that  there  is  good  in  all 
and  that  none  is  all-good 


THE    END. 
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